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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  VOLUME  20 

OF 
SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 


The  following  reports  are  based  on  information  collected  during 
a  tour  made  in  Germany,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
by  the  authors,  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher,  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton, 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  1906.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  and  the  Hamburg  Education 
Authority,  they  were  enabled  to  attend  the  lessons  at  a  large  number 
of  schools  (a  list  of  which  is  appended),  and  the  Board  desire  to 
express  their  warmest  thanks  to  the  Prussian  Kultus  Ministerium 
and  the  Hamburg  Oberschidbehorde  for  permission  to  visit  the 
schools  and  to  the  directors  and  their  colleagues  for  the  ready 
courtesy  with  which  they  welcomed  them,  and  the  kindness  with 
which  they  placed  at  their  disposal  information  for  which  they  asked. 
The  Board  also  express  their  obligations  to  Dr.  Reinhardt,  Vortra- 
gender  Rat  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  and  to  Dr.  J. 
Ziehen  and  Dr.  F.  Bolte  for  help  given  at  Frankfurt.  The  following 
schools  were  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the  three  gentlemen  con- 
ducting the  inquiry,  all  of  whom  were  present  at  Frankfurt : — 

Hannover. — Stadt.  Leibnizschule.  Direktor  :  Geh.  Rat  E. 
Ramdohr.  Kgl.  Kaiser  Wilhelms-Gymnasium.  Direktor: 
Professor  Dr.  Richard  Wachsmuth. 

Linden- Hannover. — Stadt.  Humboldtschule.  Direktor  : 
Professor  Dr.  Oehlmann. 

Magdeburg. — Stadt.  Oberrealschule  u.  Realgymnasium 
(Guericke-Schule).  Direktor :  Dr.  Hummel. 

Hamburg. — Wilhelm- Gymnasium.  Direktor  :  Professor  Wil- 
helm  Wegehaupt.  Realgymnasium  des  Johanneums. 
Direktor  :  Professor  Dr.  Tendering. 

Altona. — Stadt.  Realgymnasium  und  Realschule.  Direktor  : 
Professor  Dr.  Borbein. 

Frankfurt. — Lessing-Gymnasium.  Direktor  :  Dr.  Fried  rich 
Neubauer.  Goethe-Gymnasium.  Direktor :  Dr.  Ewald 
Bruhn.  Wohler-Realgymnasium.  Direktor :  Dr.  Otto 
Liermann.  Musterschule.  Direktor :  Dr.  Max  Walter. 
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Berlin. — Askanisches  Gymnasium.  Direktor  :  Professor  Dr. 
A.  Busse.  Kgl.  Frnazosisches  Gymnasium.  Direktor : 
Dr.  GeorgjSchulze. 

Charlottenburg. — Stadt.  Kaiser  Friedrich.-Sch.ule.  Direktor : 
Dr.  phil.  Johann  Alfred  Zernecke. 

Breslau. — Stadt.  Gymnasium  und  Realgymnasium  zum 
heiligen  Geist.  Direktor  :  Dr.  Wilhelm  Richter. 

Dresden. — Stadt.  Drei-Konig-Schule.     Rektor  :  Professor  Dr. 
Hugo  Schladebach. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  tour  was  to  enable  the  inquirers  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  "  actual  working  of  the  system  of 
organisation  which  has  recently  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
Frankfurt  and  other  schools,  and  which  is  known  as  the  '  Frankfurt 
reform  scheme.''  The  characteristic  of  this  is  that  the  age  at 
which  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  begun  is  postponed 
later  than  has  been  customary.  Latin  is  not  begun  till  the  age  of 
twelve,  Greek  not  till  fourteen.  It  is  maintained  by  those  who 
advocate  this  system  that  under  it  boys  can,  before  they  leave 
school,  attain  the  same  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  classical 
languages  as  those  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the  old  system. 
The  importance  of  this,  if  true,  is  clear.  It  would  immensely 
simplify  the  problems  connected  with  the  choice  of  classical  or 
modern  side,  and  the  transference  of  boys  from  one  type  of  school 
to  another.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the 
claims  made  for  the  system  were  justified,  whether  the  experience 
of  Germany  was  such  as  to  encourage  those  who  wish  to  introduce 
a  similar  system  into  England.  Above  all,  the  Board  desired  to 
find  out  whether,  in  those  schools  in  which  both  Greek  and  Latin  is 
taught,  the  result  of  the  change  appeared  to  be  to  strengthen  and 
raise  the  position  of  the  classics,  and  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  among  those  who  had  been  educated  under  it,  or 
whether,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is  only  one  step  in  the  other 
direction,  and  is  merely  part  of  a  gradual  process,  the  ultimate 
result  of  which  must  be  the  abolition  of  what  is  known  as  a  classical 
education. 

The  system  has  been  in  force  for  over  ten  years  in  certain  selected 
schools  ;  it  has  been  tried  under  some  of  vthe  ablest  masters  in 
Germany  ;  a  whole  generation  of  schoolboys  has  passed  through 
the  schools  and  proceeded  to  the  University.  We  have,  then,  an 
experiment  conducted  with  exceptional  thoroughness,  and  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  when  it  should  be  possible  really  to  judge  of 
the  success  which  may  be  expected  from  it. 

In  drawing  up  the  Reports  each  of  the  three  investigators  has 
taken  for  himself  a  special  department.  Mr.  Fletcher,  for  his 
special  subject,  takes  a  comparison  between  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment reached  in  the  German  schools  with  that  of  the  English 
schools.  Mr.  Headlam  supplies  the  general  historical  introduction. 
Mr.  Paton  especially  deals  with  methods  of  teaching.  Each  of  them, 


(v) 

however,  has  reserved  to  himself  full  freedom  to  put  in  his  Report 
everything  on  which  it  seemed  to  him  desirable  to  lay  stress.  There 
is,  in  consequence,  some  inevitable  overlapping.  Tt  is  also  probable 
that  there  will  be  found  some  points  on  which  the  opinions  of  the 
writers  differ  from  one  another.  It  seemed,  however,  better  to 
adopt  this  plan,  and  so  to  lay  the  evidence  fully  before  the  public, 
than  to  attempt  to  draw  up  formal  and  definite  conclusions.  In 
this  way  alone  could  a  true  estimate  of  the  position  be— made, 
whether  by  the  Board,  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed,  or  by  the  general  reader, 
who  can  balance  for  himself  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
writers. 

Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 
December,  1909. 
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THE    ORIGIN    AND     HISTORY    OF    THE 

REFORM   IN  CLASSICAL  TEACHING 

IN    GERMANY. 


The  object  of  our  visit  was  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  schools  arranged  on  the  Frankfurt  system,  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  estimate  the  results. 
We  were  chiefly  concerned  with  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
classical  instruction ;  we  were  to  inquire  what  effect  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  work  had  on  the  progress  of  the  boys  in 
classics,  and  especially  whether,  as  is  claimed,  it  enabled  them  to 
make  greater  progress  in  a  shorter  time,  or  whether,  as  has  been 
suggested  is  the  case,  it  brought  with  it  a  serious  lowering  of  the 
standard  and  was  only  one  more  step  in  the  gradual  change 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  diminishing  the  thoroughness  and 
importance  of  classical  studies. 

It  was,  however,  from  the  first  clear  that  if  our  report  was  not 
to  be  actually  misleading  it  would  be  impossible  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  consideration  of  the  "  reform  schools."  It  is  neces- 
sary to  include  some  consideration  of  their  relation  to  the  normal 
German  school.  Anyone  who  goes  from  England  to  one  of  these 
Frankfurt  schools  will  find  much  that  is  novel,  strange,  and 
interesting.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  of  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  characteristics  special  to  them.  Much  which  is  strange  to 
us  in  England  is  common  to  them  and  to  all  other  schools  in 
Germany.  The  particular  points  by  which  they  are  differen- 
tiated from  the  others  are  often  of  small  importance  compared 
with  those  points  which,  while  different  from  our  system,  are 
universal  there.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  those 
characteristics  which  they  had  in  common  with  all  the  other 
schools  that  deserved  our  attention  as  much  as  those  which 
were  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  we 
may  attribute  the  success  attained  to  the  peculiar  method  of 
organisation  when  it  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  quite  other 
causes. 

THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  truth  is  that  though  we  speak  of  the  Frankfurt  schools  as 
reformed,  as  compared  with  the  traditional  English  system,  it  is 
not  only  they  which  deserve  the  name.  Now  all  German 
schools  are  reformed.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  taken 
place  a  great  change  in  the  methods  of  classical  teaching.  It  is 
a  change  similar  to  that  which  is  now  being  actively  promoted 
in  England  by  many  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  and 
distinguished  scholars.  The  movements  in  England^  and 
Germany  spring  from  similar  causes  and  have  the  same  aim  in 
view.  The  Germans  have  moved  more  rapidly  than  we  have; 
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2  Reform  in  Classical  teaching  in  Germany. 

with  them  the  whole  power  of  the  State  has  been  used  to 
enforce  as  a  complete  system  what  with  us  is  still  little  more 
than  the  ideal  of  a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  among  us. 

When  we  speak  of  the  reform  of  classical  teaching  many 
changes  quite  different  from  one  another  and  some  perhaps 
inconsistent  with  one  another  are  included.  Some  mean  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  and  an  alteration  in  the  methods  of 
grammatical  teaching ;  some  mean  the  disuse  of  verse  composition 
and  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  prose  composition  ;  some 
mean  the  introduction  of  oral  methods  of  teaching ;  some  what  is 
called  the  inductive  method ;  some  advocate  great  extension  of 
archaeological  and  historical  study ;  finally,  many  think  that  one 
of  the  most  important  reforms  is  that  Latin  and  Greek  should 
be  begun  later. 

Now  many  of  these  changes — the  diminution  of  grammatical 
work,  the  abolition  of  verses,  the  comparatively  small  importance 
•given  to  prose  composition,  the  great  stress  laid  on  the  study  of 
the  matter  of  the  ancient  authors — have  been  adopted  by  the 
Prussian  Government  and  imposed  by  authority  on  all  schools. 
In  the  traditional  methods  of  German  schools  oral  work  plays  a 
much  more  important  part  than  in  England.  To  a  great  extent 
it  is  then  true  that  all  Prussian  schools  may  be  looked  on  from 
the  English  point  of  view  as  "reform  schools,"  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  general  Prussian  system  is  quite  as  important  as 
that  of  the  Frankfurt  schools. 

Let  us  take  the  last  point — the  age  at  which  languages  are 
to  be  begun.  There  is  a  very,  general  and  just  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  that  now  prevails  in  our  first-grade  public  and 
private  schools.  It  is  quite  common  with  us  for  little  boys,  who 
still  have  a  very  imperfect  power  in  using  their  own  tongue,  at 
the  age  of  8  or  9  to  be  learning  both  French  and  Latin.  They 
begin  Greek  at  11,  or  even  earlier,  and  at  12  are  in  full  swing 
with  a  curriculum  which  includes  three  foreign  languages.  How 
natural  is  it,  in  looking  for  an  escape  from  a  system  which 
is,  I  think,  condemned  by  all,  which  finds  its  severest  critics 
among  those  who  are  compelled  to  teach  on  it,  which  is 
as  unsatisfactory  in  its  results  as  it  is  indefensible  in  theory — 
how  natural  is  it  to  welcome  the  reasoned  and  interesting 
system  proposed  at  Frankfurt.  But  before  doing  this  we  should 
recollect  that  it  is  not  the  only  alternative.  In  the  so-called 
unreformed  schools  in  Germany  no  boy  ever  begins  Latin  until 
he  is  nine,  and  often  not  till  he  has  reached  his  tenth  birthday. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  begin  then  unless  he  has  attained  a 
reasonable  proficiency  in  the  use  of  German.  French  is  not 
begun  till  two  years  have  been  given  to  Latin,  and  Greek  not  till 
he  is  at  least  12.  The  difference  is  equally  marked  in  the  course 
of  work.  In  no  school  in  Germany  is  any  attempt  made  to 
begin  the  reading  of  a  classical  author  till  the  age  of  1 1 .  Then  we 
have  Nepos  for  a  year ;  Caesar  never  comes  till  at  least  the  age 
of  12  has  been  reached.  Ovid  follows  on  Caesar ;  and  not  till 
Untersecunda,  when  the  age  of  the  class  is  14,  do  we  get  to  the 
study  of  Cicero  and  Vergil.  How  different  is  this  from  our 
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English  schools,  where  we  find  boys  of  12  reading  Vergil  and 
sometimes  even  Thucydides  or  Euripides,  where  Latin  verse 
is  already  an  important  part  of  the  work,  and  Greek  composition 
is  added  to  Latin  ! 

It  is,  then,  necessary  not  only  to  compare  the  Frankfurt  schools 
with  our  own  system,  but  also  with  that  of  the  other  German 
schools — in  this  way  only  can  its  real  merits  be  discerned. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  especially 
of  the  treatment  of  grammar.  One  often  sees  references  to  the 
Frankfurt  schools  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  in  some 
special  way  they  were  identified  with  reformed  methods  of 
grammar  teaching.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  founders  of  the 
Frankfurt  reform  have  given  very  special  attention  to  methods 
of  teaching,  the  whole  course  is  most  carefully  thought  out,  the 
text  books  in  use  are  of  very  peculiar  excellence,  and  there  is 
very  much  to  be  learnt  from  them.  It  would,  however,  be  a  very 
serious  error  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  monopoly  in  this. 
The  general  object  of  all  these  changes  is  the  simplification  of 
the  grammatical  work,  to  throw  overboard  all  that  is  not  essential, 
to  reduce  the  excessive  time  given  to  the  technical  study  of 
grammar,  to  make  the  earlier  stages  more  suitable  to  the 
immature  intellect  of  the  younger  pupils,  to  increase  the  study  of 
literature,  to  make  grammar  the  inductive  study  of  the  language, 
to  train  the  observation  rather  than  the  memory.  All  this  is 
now  the  common  property  of  all  German  schools.  It  is  strictly 
enjoined  on  them  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  we  can  have 
this  without  accepting  the  special  points  of  the  Frankfurt 
reformers. 

The  Frankfurt  system  is  really  only  one  portion  of  this 
great  reform.  It  is  one  point  that  has  not  yet  been  generally 
accepted.  It  is  still  on  its  trial,  while  the  other  points  have 
for  good  or  evil,  been  definitely  adopted. 

The  question  then  presents  itself  in  this  way.  Is  the  Frank- 
furt scheme  of  work  the  necessary  result  of  the  other  changes, 
and  are  these  schools  the  pioneers  of  a  system  to  which  the 
others  will  finally  approximate,  or  is  it,  as  its  opponents  contend, 
an  exaggeration  of  tendencies  that  have  already  been  brought  to 
a  dangerous  stage  even  elsewhere  ? 

We  must  then  begin  our  report  with  a  short  description  of  the 
organisation  and  nature  of  the  ordinary  German  school  and 
some  explanation  of  the  whole  reform  movement  of  which  the 
Frankfurt  system  is  a  part. 

A  study  of  the  reform  movement  is  of  necessity  a  study  of  the 
history  and  organisation  of  the  classical  Gymnasium.  The 
humanistixche  Gymnasium  has  long  held  in  Germany  a  position 
to  which  there  is,  I  believe,  no  parallel  in  any  other  country. 
The  close  connection  with  the  State,  the  exceptional  privileges 
that  it  has  till  recently  enjoyed,  the  great  efficiency  with  which 
these  schools  have  been  conducted,  the  remarkable  position  that 
,it  has  held  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Germany,  all 
combine  to  make  it  a  unique  educational  institution. 
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THE  CLASSICAL  GYMNASIUM.* 

The  Higher  Schools  of  Germany  with  which  we  are  concerned 
(the  word  secondary,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  gained 
so  great  a  vogne  in  England  is  not  used  in  Germany)  now  consist 
of  three  classes,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  and  the 
Oberrealschule.  The  distinction  is  one  of  curriculum. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  classical  school  in  which  Greek  and 
Latin  are  taught;  in  the  Realgymnasium  Latin  is  taught  but 
not  Greek;  in  the  Oberrealschule  no  ancient  language  finds  a 
place.  The  two  latter  types  are  comparatively  modern.  In  the 
system  which  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Gymnasium  had  no  rivals  or  competitors. 
This  was  the  normal  type  of  school  from  which  the  others  have 
developed ;  in  organisation,  in  public  position  and  privileges  they 
imitate  it  or  have  stepped  into  the  place  which  it  occupied.  In 
describing  the  Gymnasium  we  are,  then,  describing  the  other 
schools,  which  are  identical  with  it  in  all  but  curriculum. 

The  essential  feature  of  all  is  that  they  give  a  continuous 
education  extending  for  9  years,  normally  from  9  or  10  to  18  or 
19.  The  work  of  each  year  is  identical  with  the  work  of  one 
class,  and  these  schools  are  spoken  of  as  "  schools  with  9  classes  "f 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  schools  of  the  second  grade 
which  have  only  a  6  years'  course  ending  at  15.  With  these 
latter  we  are  not  now  concerned.:}: 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  preparatory  department  (Vor- 
schule)  for  younger  boys  attached  to  the  schools,  but  no  boy  may 
enter  the  Gymnasium  itself  till  he  is  9  years  of  age,  and  generally 
he  is  obliged  to  spend  1  year  in  each  class.  No  boy  may  enter 
any  class  either  by  promotion  or  on  admission  to  the  school  unless 
he  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  follow  the  instruction  and  do  the 
work.  A  boy  who  twice  fails  to  win  his  promotion  is  liable  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  school. 

*  Much  of  the  following  paragraphs  can  be  omitted  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  German  system  of  education.  The  classical  work  on  the 
subject  is  Professor  Paulsen's  Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts  (2nd 
edition,  1896).  The  historical  value  of  this  book  is  not  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  final  conclusions  to  which  he  comes  as  to  the  future  of 
education  do  not  command  universal  assent.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  a  similar  work  existed  on  the  history  of  English  education.  See  also 
Das  hohere  Schuhvesen  in  Preussen.  Historisch-Statistische  Darstellung. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese  (Berlin,  1864-74),  and  Vol.  IV.  by 
Dr.  B.  Irmer  (Berlin,  1902) ;  M tiller  (Hugo),  Das  hohere  Schulwesen 
Deutschlands  am  Anfang  des  20  Jahrhunderts  (Stuttgart,  1904),  which 
contains  a  short  but  useful  survey.  For  English  readers  Matthew  Arnold's 
Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany  (Macmillan,  1892)  should  be 
read  by  all,  and  Russell,  German  Higher  Schools  (Longmans,  1899).  See 
also  the  papers  by  Mr.  Sadler  and  others  in  Volumes  1  and  3  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects. 

t  Each  school  consists,  then,  of  9  classes,  numbered  as  follows,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  : — vi.  (Sexta),  v.  (Quinta),  iv.  (Quarta),  iii.  (b)  and  iii.  (a) 
(Unter- and  Ober-Tertia),  ii.  (I)  and  ii.  (a)  (Unter-  and  Ober-Secunda),  i.  (b) 
and  i.  (a)  (Unter-  and  Ober-Prima). 

|  It  is  these  schools  with  the  6  years'  course  that  roughly  correspond  to 
our  "Secondary"  schools  of  the  second  grade,  except  that  in  England 
stress  is  laid  on  the  4  years  from  12  to  16.  in  Germany  on  the  6  years 
from  9  to  15. 
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This  gives  the  average  age  in  each  class.  That  in  Sexta  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  always  over  9  and  often  as 
much  as  10.  It  follows  that  that  of  Oberprima  is  not  less 
than  18-19.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  often  considerably  more. 
Many  boys  enter  the  Gymnasium  late  and  have  to  take  a  place  in 
the  school  below  that  of  boys  who  have  entered  at  9  and  gone  up 
regularly  year  by  year.  The  age  is  therefore  considerably  above 
that  of  the  Sixth  form  in  English  public  schools.  One  not  infre- 
quently finds  boys  of  20  still  at  school.  In  one  school  (not 
actually  in  Prussia),  for  which  I  have  complete  lists  for  some 
years,  I  find  that  of  480  who  passed  their  final  examination  in 
the  last  15  years  about  one  fourth  were  20  or  over,  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  were  21,  22  or  even  23.  This  may  be  an 
exceptional  case,  but  there  seem  to  be  few  schools  in  which  there 
are  not  some  boys  who  have  turned  20.* 

The  difference  from  England  in  this  is  very  marked.  The 
school  course  includes  really  not  only  the  English  school  life  but 
the  first  or  even  the  second  year  of  the  university  career.  The 
age  of  matriculation  is  often  not  much  different  from  that  at 
which  Moderations  would  be  taken. 

Of  course,  if  we  compare  this  with  the  newer  English  Uni- 
versities, the  difference  is  even  more  marked.  There  the  age 
of  entry  is  more  frequently  17  or  18  than  19  or  20,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  degree  course  really  corresponds  to  the  last 
two  years  at  school. 

In  some  of  the  schools  we  visited  it  seemed  that  the  pupils 
were  perhaps  too  old  for  their  position  on  the  school  benches. 
Probably  the  German  system  is  even  less  suitable  than  ours  for 
these  older  boys.  They  have  less  freedom  in  their  work,  and 
they  do  not  share  the  responsibility  for  the  discipline  and  order 
of  the  school  as  do  our  sixth- form  boys.  In  comparing  the  two 
systems  it  must  not  always  necessarily  be  assumed  that  the 
greater  length  of  school  life  is  necessarily  an  advantage.  With 
us  boys  are  admitted  to  the  universities  owing  to  our  laxer  tests 
who  in  Germany  would  have  to  remain  another  year  at  school. 
Probably,  however,  if  they  are  to  go  to  the  university  at  all,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  go  at  1 9  than  wait  till  they  are  20. 

*  Professor  Paulsen  (Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts,  ii.  p.  701. 
Leipzig,  1897)  gives  statistics  from  which  it  appears  that,  during  the  years 
from  1859  to  1890,  of  those  who  passed  the  Abiturientenexamen  at  the 
Gymnasien  in  Prussia,  the  proportion  of  students  who  were  20  years  of  age 
was  fairly  constant,  being  about  25  per  cent. ;  for  the  period  1820-22  the 
corresponding  figure  was  19'5  per  cent.  The  figures  for  Abiturienten  over 
20  varied  from  30'9  per  cent,  in  the  quadrennial  period  1869-73  to  23  per 
cent,  during  the  years  1876-79 ;  for  the  last  period  shown  in  Paulsen 
(1886-1890)  the  figure  was  27;6  per  cent.  From  1884  to  1888  the  number 
of  students  who  actually  matriculated  at  Halle  under  20  years  of  age  was 
only  17  per  cent.  See  also  Paulsen,  German  Education  Past  and  Present, 
p.  204.  (London,  1908.) 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  tendency  for  the  age  of  matriculation 
to  diminish.  In  1903-4,  of  4,906  who  passed  the  Abiturientenexamen  at  the 
Gymnasien,  21'5  per  cent,  were  20  years  of  age  and  19'9  per  cent,  were  21 
and  over ;  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  year  1906-7  were  20'4  per 
cent,  and  19*1  per  cent,  respectively. 
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There  are  two  other  points  of  internal  organisation  which  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  before  any  comparison  with  English 
schools  is  attempted. 

1.  The  forms  or  classes  into  which  the  school  is  divided  are 
identical  for  all   subjects.      The   re- arrangement   into   sets   for 
different  subjects  which  is  practically  universal  in   the   best 
English  schools  is  unknown  in  Germany.     With  very  rare  excep 
tions  all  boys  in  every  form  learn  all  subiects  together ;  the  highest 
class  for  classics  is  the  same  as  the  highest  class  for  mathematics, 
for  science,  for  modern  languages.     This,  combined  with  the 
system  of  annual  promotions,  makes  the  form  a  more  important 
unit  than  it  is  in  English  schools.     It  also  affects  the  character 
of  the  teaching.     The  form  progresses  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
pressing  on  of  individual  boys,  a  boy  cannot  be  high  up  in  the 
school  in  classics  while  he  is  in  a  low  mathematical  set.* 

2.  The  system  of  alternative   courses   of  instruction  is   also 
contrary  to  the  German  system.     There  are  no  modern  sides. 
Still  less  is  it  possible,  as  so  often  with  us,  for  a  boy  to  omit  one 
or  more  of  the  regular  school  subjects  arid  throw  all  his  energy 
into  one  or  two  selected  subjects.     A  boy  cannot  continue  in  a 
Gymnasium  and  drop  Greek,  or  cease  work  at  mathematics  when  he 
has  reached  a  certain  standard  or  passed  a  qualifying  examination. 

If  a  boy  changed  his  mind  as  to  his  future  occupation  in  life^ 
or  for  some  other  reason  desired  a  course  of  work  different 
from  that  on  which  he  had  started,  he  could  not  be  transferred 
to  another  department  in  the  same  school.  He  must  leave  his 
school  and  go  to  another.  Generally,  in  the  old  days,  there  was 
no  other  school  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  — a  parent  had 
therefore  no  choice  at  all  as  to  the  education  he  would  give  his 
boy,  unless  he  sent  him  away  from  home  to  board  with  a  private 
family  in  some  other  town. 

As  we  shall  see,  this  fundamentally  affects  the  whole  attitude 
of  Germans  towards  educational  problems,  and  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  Frankfurt  scheme  is  that  it  makes  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  maintain  two  different  departments — a  Gymnasium 
and  Realgymnasium,  a  Realgymnasium  and  Oberrealschule,  or  a 
Gymnasium  and  Oberrealschule  in  the  same  school. 

The  schools  are  all  public  schools.  They  are  maintained  in 
some  cases  by  the  State,  and  in  some  by  the  Municipal  Authorities. 
Fees  are  always  charged,  and  the  fee  generally  varies  between  £5 
and  £8  a  year — a  sum  which,  taking  into  consideration  the 
usual  scale  of  professional  income,  represents  an  amount  con- 
siderably larger  than  it  would  in  England.t 

*  During  the  last  years  some  interesting  proposals  have  been  made  to 
introduce  a  re-grouping  of  the  boys  for  different  subjects.  These  proposals 
have,  however,  been  confined  to  the  highest  forms  in  the  school. 

t  There  are  generally  available  a  limited  number  of  Stipendia  or,  as 
we  should  say,  Bursaries  or  Scholarships,  by  which  clever  boys  of  poor 
parents  are  enabled  to  pass  through  the  Gymnasium  ;  and  the  student  of 
German  History  is  constantly  coming  across  cases  in  which  the  old 
endowed  schools  (especially  in  the  small  country  towns)  have,  as  in  the 
past  they  so  often  did  in  England,  opened  to  poor  boys  the  way  to  the 
University. 
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The  schools  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  State,  i.e.,  by  the 
Prussian  Government.  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Ministry 
lay  down  precisely  not  only  the  time  to  be  given  to  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum  but  also  the  part  of  each  subject  which  has  to 
be  dealt  with  in  each  class,  and  the  method  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  apportioned,  e.g.,  in  Classics  they  specify  how  many; 
hours  are  to  be  given  to  grammar,  and  how  many  to  reading, 
how  many  written  exercises  are  to  be  done,  whether  at  home  or 
in  school,  and  within  general  limits  what  authors  are  to  be  read 
in  each  class.  These  rules  are  strictly  enforced.  They  also  give, 
general  instruction  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching.  Each  school 
is  free  to  choose  its  own  text  books  provided  they  are  in  general 
agreement  with  the  regulations.* 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GYMNASIUM. 

That  which  has  given  the  <n*eat  importance  to  the  Gymnasium 
was  the  exclusive  privileges  tnat  it  enjoyed.  Generally,  in  Ger- 
many, the  door  to  all  learned  professions,  including  medicine,  the, 
public  services,  the  Church,  and  the  Law  was  closed  to  all  who 
had  not  passed  through  a  university,  and  no  one  was  admitted 
as  a  matriculated  student  at  a  university  who  had  not  passed  the 
leaving  examination  which  was  conducted  each  year  at  the 
Gymnasia. 

The  Gymnasium  was  then  not  only  a  classical  school  but  it 
was  a  school  which  practically  all  educated  men  were  obliged  to 
attend.  In  a  country  where,  till  recently,  there  has  been  no  great 
career  open  through  Parliament,  in  which  commerce  and  business 
had  not  yet  won  for  themselves  the  position  that  they  have  long 
had  in  England,  attendance  at  the  Gymnasium  was  practically  the 
only  opening  (excluding  the  Army)  to  any  position  of  importance ; 
every  educated  man  who  wished  his  sons  to  secure  a  proper 
position  in  the  country  was  obliged  to  send  them  to  a  Gymnasium, 
and  by  altering  the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasia  the  government 
could  impose  what  form  of  education  they  wished  on  the  whole 
of  the  upper  middle  classes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  inclusion  of  Greek  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
compulsory  Greek  as  we  have  ever  known  it  in  this  country. 

With  us  it  has  always  been  possible  to  enter  the  professions 
without  studying  at  either  of  the  older  universities,  and  there 
was  all  the  difference  between  the  modicum  of  Greek  necessary  to 
pass  "  Smalls  "  or  "  the  Little  Go  "  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Prussian  Abiturienten  examination.  Generally  speaking,  a  boy 
who  had  gone  through  the  Gymnasium  had  for  six  years  given 
not  less  than  six  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  he  was 
required,  in  order  to  win  his  admission  to  the  university,  to  reach 
a  standard  which  probably  may  be  denned  as  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  expected  from  an  average  boy  in  the  Sixth  form 
of  a  public  school. 

*  Extracts  from  the  Regulations  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  p.  88. 
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If  we  are  to  understand  the  problems  with  which  the  pioneers 
of  the  Frankfurt  scheme  had  to  deal  we  must  keep  before  us  a 
picture  of  these  schools  and  this  system.  We  have  a  normal 
identical  course  of  instruction  imposed  by  the  State  on  the 
whole  of  the  educated  classes.  From  it  no  deviation  was 
allowed.  A  boy  must  either  give  up  all  ambition  of  winning  a 
great  place  in  the  service  of  the  King,  of  being  a  scholar,  a 
divine,  a  doctor,  a  jurist,  or  he  must,  while  still  a  child,  begin 
his  journey  along  the  only  road  which  would  lead  him  to  nis 
goal.  The  curriculum  might  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  but 
what  it  was  that  he  must  follow.  At  any  time  the  Minister 
of  Education  might  alter  it.  On  him  rested  the  responsibility 
not  only  of  determining  in  general  terms  what  is  the  best  school 
course,  but  of  deciding  in  detail  how  many  minutes  should  be 
given  to  each  subject  of  the  curriculum  at  each  stage  of  the 
school  life. 

From  this  springs  the  attempt  to  find  out  what  is  the  best 
curriculum— not,  let  us  remember,  the  best  for  any  particular  boy, 
not  in  general  terms  the  best,  not  even  the  minimum  which 
should  be  common  to  all,  within  which  there  may  be  freedom 
and  variety — but  that  precise  apportionment  of  the  time  table 
which  is  so  definitely  tne  best  that  it  may  rightly  be  imposed 
on  all. 

The  whole  discussion  is  therefore  governed  by  the  assumption 
that  there  is  some  best  curriculum,  and  the  effort  of  all  reformers 
is  to  find  it.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  not  been  found,  and  never 
will  be.  It  will  not  be  found,  for  the  conception  of  an  absolutely 
best  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  higher  education,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  freedom.  None  the  less  the  search  for  it 
has  brought  to  light  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value,  and 
among  the  suggestions  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  the 
Frankfurt  scheme  is  not  only  the  latest  but  one  of  the  best — 
best  and  wisest  above  all  in  this  that  it  claims  to  be  not  a  new 
system  which  is  to  be  imposed  on  all,  not  a  change  of  the 
universal  scheme,  but  an  alternative  which  schools  may  be  allowed 
to  choose. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  the  whole  system  by  which  the 
schools  are  now  controlled,  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  scheme 
of  work,  the  leaving  examination  and  the  privileges  attaching  to 
the  schools,  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  a  part  of  the  complete 
revolution  in  political  life  which  began  with  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  originated  in  Prussia,  and  has  spread 
over  the  rest  of  Germany  with  very  slight  modifications,  partly 
by  imitation,  partly  as  the  political  power  of  Prussia  increased.* 
It  was  only  fully  adopted  in  Frankfurt  when  the  city  was  annexed 
to  Prussia  in  1866.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in 

*  It  has  never  been  completely  adopted  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg, 
which  in  education,  as  in  other  matters,  have  always  maintained  a  certain 
independence  of  judgment. 
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some  States  nearly  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
position  of  the  schools  was  much  like  that  of  the  English  schools. 
Some  were  self-governing  corporations,  some  were  under  private 
control,  some  were  under  the  municipal  government,  and  there 
was  then,  as  there  still  is  with  us,  far  greater  diversity  of  aim, 
and  also  much  greater  difference  in  efficiency. 

These  schools  had  roughly  fallen  into  two  great  classes.  There 
were  first  the  "  Latin  "  schools,  answering  to  our  grammar  schools, 
in  many  of  which  little  or  no  Greek  was  taught,  and  side  by  side 
with  them  were  a  few  schools  of  great  reputation  in  which  a  very 
full  and  advanced  classical  education  was  given.  What  the 
Prussian  Government  did  was  practically  to  impose  the  same 
curriculum  and  time  table  on  all  these  schools,  so  far  as  they 
came  under  its  control.  It  was  as  if  our  Public  schools  and 
Grammar  schools  had  all  been  under  the  same  management  and 
all  been  forced  to  adopt  an  identical  organisation  and  curriculum. 
The  result  of  this  was  on  the  one  hand  to  make  most  of  the 
local  grammar  schools  give  a  full  classical  training,  on  the  other 
it  destroyed  to  some  extent  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  classics  at 
the  remaining  schools.  Pressure  from  the  Government  practi- 
cally forced  all  the  Latin  schools  to  become  Gymnasia,  or  else 
to  give  up  all  claim  to  be  places  of  higher  education. 

Some  German  writers  criticise  the  system  on  this  ground.  It 
forced  the  study  of  Greek  on  many  schools  and  many  boys  for 
whom  it  was  not  suitable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  requiring 
the  old  classical  schools  to  accept  the  same  curriculum  as  that 
imposed  on  the  country  grammar  schools,  it  prevented  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  standard  of  classical  scholarship  in 
any  school. 

If  we  would  understand  the  system  we  must  indeed  know 
something  of  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  grew  up.  Let  us  take  the  different  elements  of  the 
organisation  by  means  of  which  the  Government  controls  the 
schools.  First,  we  have  the  leaving  examination.  The  beginning 
of  this  goes  back  to  the  year  1788.  *In  that  year  an  Ordinance 
was  issued  requiring  that  all  boys  on  leaving  a  public  school 
should  be  subject  to  a  public  examination  at  the  school  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers.  Those  who  did  not  receive  a  certificate 
were  not  eligible  for  a  scholarship  or  bursary  at  the  university. 
It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  they  were  not  excluded  from 
attendance.  It  was  expressly  decreed :  "  It  is  not  desired  to 
limit  civic  freedom  by  preventing  a  father  sending  to  the 
university  a  youth,  even  though  he  is  immature  or  without 
ability."  We  have  travelled  far  since  then. 

It  was  in  1812  that  a  new  Ordinance  was  drawn  up  more 
strictly  determining  the  nature  of  this  examination.  It  was  to 
include  a  German,  a  Latin,  a  French,  and  a  Mathematical  essay, 
translation  from  Greek  and  into  Greek.  In  the  viva  voce 
examination  Latin  was  to  be  used.  Here,  then,  we  get  for  the 
first  time  "  Compulsory  Greek."  All  boys  on  leaving  school 
have  to  show  proficiency  in  Greek.  Even  then,  however,  those 
who  had  not  passed  this  examination  were  still  admitted  to 
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university,  but  we  are  told  "  the  individual  Government  offices; 
refused  to  admit  to  the  public  services  those  who  had  entered 
the  University  without  passing  the  examination."  It  is  this 
admission  to  the  public  services  which  then  as  now  was  for  many 
more  important  than  the  mere  admission  to  the  university. 

It  was  not  till  1834  that  it  was  finally  ordered  that  none 
should  matriculate  except  those  who  had  passed  the  leaving 
examination.  Those  who  had  not  been  educated  in  a  Gymnasium 
must  attend  at  the  Gymnasium  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
control  over  the  conditions  on  which  students  were  to  be  matri- 
culated was  definitely  taken  away  from  the  university^  and 
given  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  From  this  time  admission 
to  the  public  services  was  confined  to  those  who  had  passed 
through  this  regular  course. 

During  these  years  the  immediate  control  of  the  State  over 
the  school  was  being  strengthened  in  other  ways.  The  first 
general  instructions  were  drawn  up  in  1812.  They  determined 
what  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  contained  also  a 
normal  plan  showing  the  number  of  hours  to  be  assigned  to  each 
subject  in  each  class.  These  instructions  were,  however,  never 
officially  published,  and  served  rather  as  a  guide  to  those  respon- 
sible for  administration.  For  the  next  twenty  years  there  was 
apparently  some  considerable  freedom  still  left  to  the  schools  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  time-table.  It  was  in  the  years 
between  1830  and  1837  that  the  final  steps  were  taken  by 
which  an  identical  scheme  of  work  was  imposed  on  eacn 
individual  school,  and  in  1837  there  was  published  the  general 
normal  time-table  which  henceforward  governed  all  the  schools.* 

So  it  was  with  the  internal  organisation.  In  Germany,  as  in 
other  countries,  there  were  two  opposed  systems,  the  Form 
system  and  the  Set  system.  In  the  one  boys  are  classified  alike 
lor  all  subjects  ;  in  the  other  they  are  re-arranged.  In  England 
we  find  every  possible  modification  of  either  system  still  existing. 
In  Germany  this  used  to  be  the  case,  but  during  these  years  the 
Form  system  was  definitely  imposed  by  the  Government  on  the 
whole  country,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  some  of  the 
schoolmasters. 

The  whole  system,  then,  was  elaborated  during  the  years  1800 
to  1837.  These  dates  signify  much  ;  they  mean  that  it  had  its 
beginning  during  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  revived  study  of 
the  classics.  It  goes  back  to  the  generation  which,  carrying  on 
the  work  of  Heyne,  made  Germany  the  home  of  learning  and 
the  pioneer  of  scholarship — the  Germany  of  Wolff  and  Boeckh 
•  and  Herrmann.  It  was  organised  by  the  great  statesman  who 
within  ten  years  raised  Prussia  from  the  lowest  level  of  despair 
to  a  greatness  which  it  has  never  since  lost.  The  schools  of 
Prussia  were  created  by  the  same  men  who  created  the  Army. 
They  had  the  imagination  to  conceive  and  the  energy  to  create 
a  state  which  should  combine  the  humanity  of  Athens  with  the 

*  Theoretically  it  appears  that  schools  were  not  absolutely  bound  in  la\v 
to  adopt  this  time-table,  but,  practically,  they  were  obliged  to  do  so. 
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severity  of  Sparta.  Compulsory  education  was  the  complement 
of  compulsory  service.  But  they  had  the  wisdom  to  see  in  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  train  and 
educate  the  people.  Compulsory  education  was  not  sufficient. 
That  might  mean  an  actual  lowering  of  the  standard,  unless  it 
was  accompanied  by  some  care  for  higher  education.  A  great 
army  must  have  trained  and  educated  officers.  A  great  and 
educated  nation  must  have  trained  and  educated  rulers.  To 
provide  this  was  the  function  of  the  higher  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  this  explains  the  position  they  assigned  to  the 
classics. 

It  was  their  object  to  train  not  scholars  but  public  servants, 
men  to  serve  God  in  Church  and  State,  and  to  this  end  the 
whole  system  of  higher  education  was  deliberately  adapted. 
They  believed  that  no  better  means  of  attaining  this  could  be, 
found  than  the  use  of  the  classics.  Through  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  the  influence  of  Weimar  had  penetrated  to  the 
counsels  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he  believed  that  in  inter- 
course with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  might  be  found  a, 
remedy  for  the  ev3s  which  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century/ 
had  undermined  the  morality  of  the  State  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service. 

So  the  control  of  the  schools  was  taken  from  the  clergy  and 
given  to  the  humanists. 

But  the  work  which  was  begun  then  was  not  completed  for 
another  20  years.  The  dark  days  of  reaction  had  come.  A 
new  generation  had  arisen.  Humboldt  and  Stein  and  Niebuhr 
and  Boyen  and  Gneisenau  were  driven  from  office.  They  were 
succeeded  by  men  who  had  not  the  same  faith  in  the  free 
exercise  of  thought;  who  were  less  Greek  in  spirit;  whose 
minds  were  turned  rather  to  discipline  and  repression.  The 
motive  of  political  distrust  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  in 
the  dealings  with  the  schools  as  it  is  with  the  universities,  but 
we  see  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  increased  regard  for 
Latin  as  compared  with  Greek,  and  especially  in  the  tendency 
to  determine  in  every  detail  precisely  what  was  to  be  done  in 
every  school.  It  was  then  that  the  whole  power  of  the  bureau- 
cratic state  was  directed  towards  the  internal  organisation  of 
the  schools.  It  is  in  these  years  that  we  find  the  burden  of 
work  on  boy  and  master  alike  exceeding  that  which  was 
endurable  ;  that  we  find  the  state  of  things  that  every  boy  ha4 
32  hours  in  school  each  week,  and  in  addition  was  expected  to 
do  5  hours'  home  work  each  day ;  that  every  book  read  by  every 
boy  in  school  or  at  home,  as  work  or  as  recreation,  was  to  be 
reported. 

THE  POSITION  OF  CLASSICS. 

In  judging  of  the  schools  we  must  always  recollect  that  they 
were  not,  and  were  not  intended  to  be,  purely  classical  schools. 
The  Government  really  made  a  specialised  classical  education 
almost  impossible.  What  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  arranged 
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this  system  was  something  quite  different— what  we  call  a  well- 
balanced  curriculum.  The  classics,  indeed,  still  had  the  larger 
part  of  the  time.  The  head  masters  were  still  chosen  for  their 
classical  attainments,  but  the  boys  were  expected  in  their  final 
examination  to  show  an  advanced  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
and  even  in  the  highest  forms  not  more  than  half  the  time  was 
given  to  the  classics.  It  is  in  this  matter  that  the  contrast  with 
the  older  classical  schools  is  important.  These  schools,  of  which 
"  Schul  Pforta "  is  the  most  celebrated,  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  history  of  classical  learning.  It  is  in  them 
that  we  find  what  the  Prussian  system  made  impossible,  the 
complete  absorption  in  classical  studies,  and  with  it  the  practice 
of  composition,  including  the  writing  of  verses  as  we  know  it. 

All  the  German  books  speak  of  the  education  as  given  in  these 
schools  up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Prussian 
system  as  something  strange  and  remarkable,  the  last  survival 
of  the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  But  the  education  given  there 
differed  very  little  from  the  public  school  education  as  it  has 
survived  among  us,  almost  to  the  present  day;  and  it  would 
probably  have  survived  in  Germany  as  it  has  in  England,  had  the 
schools  there  been  governed,  as  they  have  been  with  us,  by  the 
schoolmasters.  It  is  the  essential  of  the  Prussian  system  that  the 
final  control  was  taken  from  the  schools  and  universities  and 
given  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  This  change  was  made 
because  the  State  had  a  definite  object  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  schools :  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  good  supply  of  men  who 
would  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  which  the  State  threw  on  to  the 
public  offices.  For  this  purpose  they  required  men  whose  intellects 
had  been  thoroughly  drilled  and  trained,  who  were  capable  of 
doing  a  great  amount  of  work  all  of  which  required  clearness  and 
precision  of  thought,  and  who  at  the  same  time  would  maintain 
the  width  of  view  which  would  make  them  not  merely  clerks  but 
rulers.  It  was  supposed  that  in  the  study  of  the  classics  was  to 
be  found  a  mental  gymnastic  which  would  satisfy  the  double 
object — would  join  a  noble  idealism  with  accuracy  and  trust- 
worthiness in  each  detail,  and  therefore  it  was  the  classics  were 
made  the  more  important,  though  not  the  sole,  subject  of  instruction. 

The  nature  of  the  classical  training  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England — a  study  of  the 
text  of-  the  best  authors,  in  which  the  chief  aim  was  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  language,  with  special  attention  to  grammatical 
principles  and  the  highest  perfection  of  correctness  in  the  use  of 
the  language.  The  characteristics  of  German  scholarship  are 
so  well  known,  and  have  had,  by  the  German  editions; of  classical 
works,  so  much  influence  in  England,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
recall  them.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  such  as  Classen  and  Meineke,  were  themselves 
successful  head  masters,  though  the  greater  number  whose  names 
are  known  in  England  occupied  chairs  at  the  universities. 
There  were  of  course  great  differences  between  the  nature  of 
classical  study  in  England  and  Germany,  some  of  them  well 
known  to  English  scholars.  In  Germany  knowledge  held  a 
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higher  place,  in  England  taste.  This  again  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  great  importance  paid  to  verse  composition  with  us.  From 
the  same  cause  sprang  a  considerable  difference  in  the  books 
most  frequently  studied  at  school.  Homer  was  more  read,  Greek 
plays  not  so  much — Aristophanes  has  always  been  strangely 
neglected,  the  necessities  of  the  Latin  essay  caused  a  special 
attention  to  be  paid  to  Cicero's  writings. 

The  most  important  difference,  however,  was  in  the  position 
that  classics  held  at  the  universities.  In  England  till  the  Fast 
few  years  we  have  always  been  able  to  assume  that  a  boy  who 
read  classics  at  school  would  continue  to  do  so  at  the  university. 
It  was  there  that  we  found  the  final  fruit  of  the  long  period  of 
probation.  It  was  the  final  three  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
which  gave  the  permanence  to  the  influence  that  classics  held 
on  the  mind.  Now  in  Germany,  this  last  stage  was  generally 
wanting.  As  a  rule  no  one  read  or  now  reads  classics  at  the 
university  except  those  who  are  going  to  be  schoolmasters. 
All  others  read  the  subject  which  they  require  for  the  professional 
training  for  their  future  career.* 

There  were  of  course  many  who  by  the  side  of  their  professional 
studies  continued  their  more  general  education,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  usually  they  turned  to  the  study  of  philosophy  or  of 
history.  It  would  have  occurred  to  few  to  attend  the  lectures, 
still  less  the  special  classes,  on  ancient  philology.  These  were 
for  schoolmasters. 

Now  not  only  was  the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  universities 
confined  to  those  who  were  to  be  schoolmasters  or  university 
teachers,  but  in  Germany  the  profession  of  teacher  was  much 
more  closely  defined  and  much  more  organised  than  with  us. 
It  was  a  branch  of  the  Government  service ;  the  conditions  of 
entry  were  strict,  there  was  no  place  in  it  for  the  amateur,  for 
the  young  man  who  having  finished  his  university  career  passes 
a  few  years  at  schoolmastering  while  he  is  looking  about  or 
waiting  for  a  more  congenial  opening  in  life.  In  particular 
there  was  no  longer  that  close  connection  between  schoolmaster- 
ing  and  clerical  work  which  in  England  has  been  so  fruitful. 
With  us  the  common  course  was  a  degree  in  classics,  a  post  as 
assistant  master,  then  ordination,  to  be  followed  in  many  cases 
by  a  country  living  and  perhaps  high  office  in  the  Church.  In 
Germany  the  distinction  began  at  the  university.  The  future 
pastor  read  not  classics  but  theology. 

In  this  we  must  find  the  explanation  for  a  contrast  between 
the  real  influence  of  classics  in  the  two  countries.  We  see  that 
there  was  a  compulsion  to  learn  classics  at  school  such  as  we 
have  never  had,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
doubted  that  the  interest  in  classical  studies  has  always  been 
much  more  widespread  in  England  than  in  Germany ;  the  differ- 
ence lies  not  in  the  schools  but  in  the  universities.  It  is  classics 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  following  on  the  intensive  work  done 

*  They  had  however  to  keep  up  the  writing  of  Latin,  as  the  final 
Dissertation  required  for  a  degree  was  written  in  Latin. 
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at  the  public  schools,  which  have  given  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  writers  the  power  over  the  affections  and  interests  of  so 
many  Englishmen.  Let  us  eliminate  the  country  gentleman, 
the  lawyer,  the  politician,  who  has  taken  his  first  class  and  never 
quite  forgotten  his  classics,  the  clergy,  the  bishops  and  deans  who 
have  been  schoolmasters  and  have  never  ceased  to  take  a  pro- 
fessional and  technical  interest  in  all  matters  of  classical  scholar- 
ship, the  Indian  civilian  who  has  won  his  place  in  the  public 
service  by  his  proficiency  in  classics,  what  then  would  be  left  to 
us  of  the  position  that  classics  have  in  this  country?  They 
would  be  at  once  a  matter  that  concerned  schoolmasters  and 
schoolboys. 

There  have  in  Germany  been  professors  from  the  universities 
who  have  risen  to  high  office  in  the  State,  but  with  the  exception 
of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  I  can  recall  few  German  statesmen  or 
politicians  who  would  have  made  the  reading  of  Greek  authors 
the  occupation  of  their  leisure  time.  I  find  no  Pitt,  no  Canning, 
no  Wellesley,  no  Gladstone.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  men  in 
this  position  when  they  went  to  the  university  turned  to  the 
study  of  public  law.  These  were  the  branches  of  learning  which 
were  required  as  the  necessary  entrance  to  public  life,  for  all 
public  life  was  approached  through  the  public  service.  In 
England,  classics  almost  commanded  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
versities ;  in  Germany,  Classische  Philologie  was  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  schools. 

The  position  of  the  universities  was  in  truth  very  different 
from  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  With  us  the  university  was 
<a  continuation  of  school  life,  in  Germany  it  was  rather  the  first 
stage  in  the  professional  career.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  effect 
of  this  on  school  studies  was  and  is  very  far-reaching.  In 
arranging  our  curriculum  it  must  make  all  the  difference 
whether  the  work  will  be  continued  after  the  boy  has  left 
school,  or  whether  he  will  never  again  open  a  classical  author. 
In  the  one  case  all  the  reading  at  school  is  preparatory,  intro- 
ductory; full  knowledge  and  wider  reading  will  come  later. 
Reading  may  be  more  thorough,  more  minute ;  boys  can  spend 
their  time  at  school  in  gaining  a  command  of  the  language,  they 
will  have  ample  time  at  the  university  to  use  the  command  they 
have  won.  In  the  other  case  the  whole  classical  work  must  be 
completed  at  school. 

Conditions  in  England  have  now  changed — they  are  becoming 
more  akin  to  those  in  Germany.  History,  economics,  modern 
languages,  have  established  themselves  at  the  universities,  and 
each  year  attract  more  adherents. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  REFORM. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  system  maintained  itself 
practically  unaltered  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible,  least  of  all  in  a  country  so 
full  of  the  passion  for  modernity  as  is  modern  Germany,  had  it 
not  been  that  the  Gymnasium  had  secured  the  full  support  of 
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the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  specially  affected.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible  lor  a  foreigner  to  judge,  it  fully  deserved  the 
confidence  which  it  had  secured.  There  has  probably  never  been 
an  educational  system  which  has  so  nearly  fulfilled  the  hopes 
and  ideals  of  its  founders.  We  have  seen  that  the  direct  object 
was  not  to  train  scholars  but  to  educate  public  servants.  The 
real  test  of  the  Gymnasium  is  the  standard  of  duty  and  efficiency 
in  the  professions  and  public  service  of  North  Germany  and 
especially  of  Prussia.  It  is  in  the  Gymnasium  that  were  educated 
practically  all  the  men  (with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
Military  men)  who  created  Modern  Germany,  through  the  Gym- 
nasium have  passed  nearly  all  the  doctors  and  a  very  large 
number  of  the  men  of  science. 

It  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  very  high  standard  of 
inherited  intellectual  and  moral  capacity.  I  say  inherited,  for  it 
has  been  one  result  of  the  system,  by  which  admission  to  the 
learned  professions  to  a  great  extent  depends  on  the  choice  of  a 
school  while  still  young,  that  the  great  majority  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  them  are  found  among  families  in  whom  the  custom 
of  attendance  at  a  Gymnasium  has  been  established.  It  has 
thereby  created  an  intellectual  aristocracy  as  to  the  capacity  and 
character  of  which  doubt  is  impossible. 

The  system  was  also  not  unpopular  in  the  professions.  One 
would  have  expected  to  find  at  least  the  doctors  opposed  to  it. 
This  was  not  the  case.  The  influence  of  the  medical  profession 
has  always  been  opposed  to  change.*  It  was  the  same  with  the 
lawyers.  The  chief  reason  for  this  was  probably  the  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  their  calling.  Those  occupations  that  could  only 
be  entered  through  the  Gymnasium  and  the  university  held  a 
superior  position,  both  socially  and  intellectually ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  those  who  had  themselves  passed  through  the 
strict  training  did  not  wish  to  see  the  door  more  widely  opened 
in  the  future. 

Some  alteration  was,  however,  made  necessary  by  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  social  condition  of  the  country  after  the 
war  with  France.  A  few  years  passed  before  the  foundation  of 
the  Empire  had  had  time  to  show  its  effect.  It  is  about  1880 
that  the  great  increase  in  commercial  activity,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  the  growth  of  a  large,  wealthy,  and  influential  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  class  begins  to  be  effective.  In  the 
early  and  middle  part  of  this  century  it  may  with  little 
exaggeration  be  said  that  the  greater  majority  of  those  who 
wished  to  attend  higher  schools  looked  forward  to  a  professional 
career.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  were  an  increasing  number 
of  parents  who  desired  that  their  sons  should  attend  a  school 
which  socially  was  of  the  highest  rank,  but  who  did  not  wish 
them  necessarily  to  go  to  the  universities  or  to  enter  one  of  the 
professions.  It  was  for  these  that  the  institution  of  the  Real- 
:  gymnasium  was  above  all  desirable  ;  but  these  modern  schools, 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  discussions  at  the  two  conferences  of  1890  and 
1900. 
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however  excellent  they  might  be,  did  not  have  quite  the  same 
position  in  the  country  that  the  Gymnasium  had,  nor  was  it 
possible  that  they  should  attain  it  so  long  as  those  who  were 
educated  in  them  were  excluded  from  the  universities. 

The  importance  so  far  as  numbers  go  of  this  class  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  in  1889,  40  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  left  the 
Gymnasium  did  so  after  gaining  the  exemption  from  military 
service,  i.e.,  after  completing  the  course  of  Untersecunda,  and 
30  per  cent,  without  even  reaching  this  stage.  Those  who 
remained  to  the  conclusion  of  the  course  were  only  20'5  pe;r 
cent.* 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  numbers  has  been 
of  decisive  influence  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  Government 
during  the  last  two  decades. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  in  mind,  for  it  shows  what  is  sometimes 
forgotten,  that  after  all  the  problem  of  German  schools  is 
not  so  different  from  that  of  English  schools  as  it  is  often 
represented  to  be.  Even  in  Germany  it  is  only  a  small  pro- 
portion who  are  able  to  profit  by  the  advanced  work  of  the 
higher  forms. 

In  Germany,  as  in  England,  many  boys  go  to  school  without 
any  great  desire  for  learning.  In  Germany  they  must  work  suffi- 
ciently to  get  their  exemption  from  military  service.  When 
they  have  got  that  they  leave  at  once  or  after  one  more  year. 
Now  these  are  the  boys  who  notoriously  get  little  good  from 
their  classical  work.  The  Latin  is  no  doubt  of  value  to  them 
because  of  its  disciplinary  qualities,  but  surely  it  should  be  the 
Latin  of  the  Real-Gymnasium,  not  of  the  Gymnasium.  Under 
our  older  system  these  boys  were  simply  neglected,  they  learnt 
little,  and  we  were  content  that  they  snould  learn  little.  They 
began  Greek,  but  were  not  able  to  go  far  enough  to  get  the  real 
benefit  of  this  study.  We  comforted  ourselves  with  the  belief 
that  even  if  they  did  not  get  much  from  their  school  work  their 
life  at  school  was  healthy  and  profitable,  they  became  good 
sportsmen,  they  made  friends,  they  did  not  get  into  mischief. 
This  is  a  point  of  view  on  which  we  lay  less  stress  now  than  we 
used  to  do,  it  is  one  that  one  never  hears  in  Germany.  There  it 
is  assumed  that  at  school  it  is  the  object  that  a  boy  should  work 
and  should  learn ;  they  take  it  more  seriously  than  we  do.  To 
them  it  appears  as  something  shocking  that  a  large  number  of 
boys  should  spend  some  years  of  their  life  at  an  education  that  is 
avowedly  unsuited  to  them. 

The  Germans  were  also  less  inclined  than  we  are  to  lay  stress 
on  the  happiness  and  healthiness  of  life  at  school.  With  us  it  has 
perhaps  often  been  an  agreeable  fiction,  in  Germany  the  point 
seems  to  have  been  little  considered.  The  absence  of  physical 
exercise,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  was  very  marked, 
and  little  was  attempted  that  woulcf  make  the  schoolboy's  life 

*  In  one  school  from  which  I  have  already  taken  statistics  I  find  that 
at/ Jut  one  quarter  of  the  boys  have  remained  to  the  end  of  the  course. 
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a  pleasant  one.  The  view  of  the  Government  was  rather  that 
it  should  be  a  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  the  hard  work 
of  life.* 

Another  important  influence  was  also  at  work  which  caused 
the  Government  to  desire  some  change  in  the  system.  They 
were  influenced  by  a  motive  that  is  strange  to  us — there  was 
the  feeling  that  the  nation  was  over  educated.  Too  many  boys 
went  to  the  highest  schools  and  the  university .f  This  bred  the 
gelekrtes  Proletariat  of  which  one  hears  so  much.  A  boy,  if 
lie  lived  in  a  country  town,  had  no  school  to  which  he  could  go 
fout  the  Gymnasium.  Many  of  them  left  as  soon  as  they  had 
won  exemption  from  military  service,  i.e.,  before  the  course  was 
nearly  completed — these  had  not  been  able  to  gain  from  it 
that  completed  and  harmonious  training  whicl>  it  was  wished  to 
give.  Others  went  on  though  they  had  no  special  wish  to  do  so, 
they  had  embarked  on  a  course  not  of  their  own  wish,  and 
continued  in  it,  because  there  was  no  alternative ;  they  passed  on 
to  the  university,  spent  their  years  there,  and  then  at  the  age 
of  23  or  24  found  themselves  with  no  career  before  them  except 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  which  were  already  over-stocked. 
This  was  the  source  of  serious  political  danger.  The  Government 
therefore  desired  to  open  other  schools,  to  make  them  equally 
attractive  to  parents,  to  divert  to  them  the  stream  that  filled 
the  Gymnasium,  and  thereby  prepare  boys  for  occupation  in 
commerce  or  manufactures. 

Another  element  in  the  demand  for  reform  was  what  we  may 
call  the  national  motive.  This  is  one  with  which  in  England 
we  have  little  acquaintance.  The  attack  on  the  position  of 
classics  has  chiefly  come  from  those  who  desire  that  equal  im- 
portance should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  or 
to  modern  languages.  In  Germany,  just  as  after  the  war  of  1813 
there  was  a  great  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  which  had  its 
expression,  for  instance,  in  the  desire  to  exclude  foreign  words 
from  the  German  language,  to  exclude  French  from  the  curriculum 
of  German  boys,  so  after  1870  there  were  many  who  said 
that  the  education  of  German  boys  should  be  in  the  literature 
and  history  of  Germany,  and  they  attacked  classical  learning  on 
the  ground  that  it  failed  to  give  to  the  boys  that  patriotic  feeling 
which  was  above  all  necessary.  This  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  motive 
strange  to  us  in  England.  We  recognise  no  antithesis.  We 
have  not  found  that  the  patriotism  of  our  schoolboys  is  injured 
by  learning  Greek  and  Latin.  We  rather  regard  classics  as  the 
atmosphere  in  which  our  statesmen  have  gained  strength  and 

*  "  The  Ministry  consider  it  necessary  that  the  tasks  of  boys  who  intend 
to  follow  a  learned  profession  should  not  be  made  too  easy.  Rather  it  is 
necessary  that  even  while  they  are  at  school  they  should  be  presented  with 
the  difficulties,  the  labour,  the  sacrifices  which  are  the  inevitable  conditions 
of  a  life  which  is  to  be  successfully  devoted  to  the  service  of  learning,  the 
State  or  the  Church,  and  that  they  should  early  be  accustomed  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  calling." — Rescript  of  the  year  1829  (see  Paulsen, 
(ii.  p.  319). 

t  The  numbers  are  very  striking.  In  1882,  out  of  a  population  of . 'Q 
millions  there  were  25,000  students  at  the  universities. 
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inspiration,  and  again  and  again  the  greatest  of  our  orators  have 
been  able  to  appeal  to  the  common  classical  learning,  to 
memories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  they  were  dealing  with  the 
greatest  affairs  of  modern  England.  Classical  learning  in 
Germany  has,  however,  been  connected  rather  with  the  study 
than  the  Senate.  There  has  been  a  tradition  of  quietism  ;  it 
has  not  in  the  same  way  been  connected  with  great  affairs.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  the  Gymnasium 
was  not  suitable  to  many  boys  who  attended  it.  How  was  this 
to  be  remedied  ?  Our  plan  has  been  the  invention  of  the  Modern 
Side.  This  was,  according  to  the  traditional  German  view,  an 
impossibility — it  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, it  would  destroy  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  school. 

Some  change,  however,  there  must  be,  and  it  will  be  clear 
that  any  change  might  take  one  of  two  forms.  It  might  leave 
the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium  undisturbed,  so  that  it 
would  continue  to  be  a  classical  school,  but  open  the  universities 
and  the  professions  to  those  who  had  been  educated  at  other 
schools,  i.e.,  maintain  the  Gymnasium  but  take  away  the 
exclusive  privileges  which  it  enjoyed ;  or  it  might  so  alter  the 
curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium  as  to  meet,  to  some  extent,  the 
demands  of  modern  studies  and  continue  the  attempt  to  combine 
in  one  type  of  school  the  requirements  of  all. 

The  history  of  higher  education  in  Prussia  for  the  last  30 
years  has  been  a  record  of  the  various  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
question.  It  is  most  instructive,  because  it  shows  that  even  the 
Prussian  Government,  with  the  best  advice  at  its  disposal  and 
moved  by  the  sole  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
education  in  the  schools,  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  easy 
means  of  reconciling  the  claims  for  a  classical  and  a  modern 
education. 

THE  "MODERN"  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  step  was  the  creation  of  a  system  of  "  Modern " 
schools.  There  had  always  continued  to  exist  a  large  number  of 
schools  which  had  not  qualified  as  Gymnasia — schools  atten- 
dance at  which  exempted  boys  from  the  three  years'  military 
service  but  did  not  prepare  for  the  universities.  These  were 
looked  down  on  by  the  Gymnasia  as  inferior  institutions,  and 
were  to  a  great  extent  neglected  by  the  Government.  They  were 
even  considered  to  be  politically  dangerous.  The  contrast  was 
constantly  made  between  the  Gymnasium  with  its  high  idealism 
and  the  Realschule,  which  put  before  its  pupils  nothing  but 
practical  utility.  During  the  years  of  reaction  after  1848  these 
schools  were  either  prevented  or  discouraged  from  preparing 
their  boys  even  for  posts  in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  Civil 
Service  ;  by  a  decree  of  1855  no  one  could  attend  the  courses  at 
the  technical  schools  for  architects  who  had  not  been  at  a 

*  The  contention  that  a  classical  education  is  "unpatriotic"  has, 
however,  been  warmly  repudiated  by  the  most  distinguished  school- 
masters— surely  with  justice. 
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Gymnasium,  and  in  1856  all  others  were  excluded  even  from  the 
higher  posts  as  mining  engineers.  This  policy  was  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  civic  authorities,  many  of  whom  desired  to 
develop  and  strengthen  these  non-classical  schools,  but  they  re- 
ceived no  help  from  the  Ministry  of  Education.  A  change  was 
at  last  brought  about  with  the  year  1859,  the  beginning  of  the 
."  New  Era  "  in  Prussian  politics.  We  always  find  that  it  is  political 
considerations  which  ultimately  decide  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. An  Ordinance  was  issued  organising  these  non-classical 
schools,  under  the  names  of  "  Realschule  "  of  the  first  or  second 
grade.  The  Realschule  of  the  first  grade  was  to  be  looked  on  as 
holding  a  parallel  and  co-ordinate  position  to  the  Gymnasium. 
It,  had  a  course  of  nine  years  arranged  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  the  Gymnasium.  The  curriculum  included  Latin 
but  not  Greek- — the  time  given  to  Latin  beginning  in  the  lowest 
form  with  8  hours  and  diminishing  to  3  in  the  highest  form. 
Attendance  at  these  schools  qualified  for  admission  to  a  large 
number  of  secondary  posts,  e.g.,  architecture  and  mining,  but 
did  not  admit  to  matriculation  at  the  universities..  In  the  Real- 
schule of  the  second  grade  Latin  was  an  optional  subject,  and  it 
prepared  only  for  commerce  and  business,  i.e.,  it  did  not  admit 
to  the  public  service. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  German  education  is  that  of  the 
struggle  of  these  schools  for  equality  with  the  Gymnasium-. 
The  next  step  was  made  in  1882.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  it 
was  due  to  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Aristotelian 
scholars,  Bonitz,  the  editor  of  the  Metaphysics  and  of  the  index 
in  Bekker's  edition  of  Aristotle,  who  was  in  1877  appointed  to 
one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  Prussian  Ministry.  The  Prussian 
Government  has  always  aimed  at  using  the  services  of  the  men 
of  greatest  knowledge  and  ability. 

His  reforms  were  (1)  as  to  the  Gymnasium,  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  Latin  was  reduced  by  9  hours,  that  to  Greek  by  2, 
more  time  was  given  to  French,  science,  and  mathematics. 
Translation  into  Greek  was  done  away  with  and  translation  into 
German  substituted  in  the  final  examination.  The  tendency, 
though  it  does  not  go  far,  is  clearly  to  relax  the  burden  of' 
classics,  to  give  more  time  and  leisure  for  other  subjects,  and 
this  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  recommendations  that  accom- 
pany the  regulations.* 

(2)  At  the  same  time  the  Latin  schools  received  the  name  of 
Realgymnasium,  and  the  time  given  to  Latin  in  them  was  much 
increased.  The  natural  accompaniment  of  this  would  have  been 
to  give  to  them  extended  privileges.  This,  however,  was  not 
done.  They  were  then  henceforth  schools  giving  an  advanced 
education,  but  without  Greek,  equal  in  name  to  the  old  Gym- 
nasium but  without  any  of  the  privileges  of  which  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  name  should  be  a  symbol. 

During  the  next  years  the  educational  problems  were  discussed 
with  ever-increasing  vehemence.  The  Minister  of  Education 

*  A  copy  of  the  Lehrplan  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A,  p.  82. 
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was  able  to  say  that  344  proposals  for  school  reform  had  been 
sent  in  to  him.  Numerous  associations  were  formed  to  advocate 
reform  or  to  defend  the  established  system.  It  was  of  course 
over  the  position  of  the  Gymnasium  that  the  keenest  strife  was 
waged.  For  our  purpose  the  most  important  of  these  parties 
were  first  the  advocates  of  the  Realschule  who  claimed  for  it 
the  same  privileges  as  the  Gymnasium,  and  secondly  those 
groups  who  were  united  in  this,  that  they  desired  an  Einkcits- 
schuie.  The  various  kinds  of  school  were  to  be  joined  together, 
there  was  henceforth  to  be  a  single  type  in  which  all  should  be 
educated.  The  extreme  reformers  desired  that  this  school  should 
be  one  from  which  the  classics  were  completely  excluded.  They 
should  be  read  in  translations  in  the  highest  forms.  Ultimately 
this  party  aimed  at  a  system  similar  to  that  established  in 
America,  in  which  the  Volksschule  should  take  the  place  of 
the  lower  classes  in  the  Gymnasium  and  all  classes  should  enjoy 
a  similar  education,  differing  only  that  some  stayed  at  school 
longer  than  others.  There  was  in  this  way  to  be  Drought  about 
a  great  social  and  intellectual  reform.  The  schools  were  to  be 
the  homes  of  "  German  Culture."  The  Germans  were  to  be  freed 
from  subordination  to  what  is  foreign.  "  He  who  feels  as  a  real 
German  must  feel  that  it  is  an  unendurable  condition  that  our 
boys  are  for  many  years  brought  up  in  a  foreign  atmosphere, 
while  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  their  own  people  is  known 
to  them  only  in  fragments." 

Others  who  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Einheitsschule 
contended  that  it  might  be  one  in  which  the  work  of  the  Gym- 
nasium was  joined  to  that  of  the  Realschule.  All  subjects  were 
to  be  taught,  Latin  was  to  be  included  for  all,  and  Greek  at  least 
as  an  optional  subject. 

This  discussion  gave  special  importance  to  an  experiment 
which  had  already  been  made  in  a  school  at  Altona,  where  Latin 
had  been  postponed  to  the  eleventh  year,  i.e.,  Quarta.  All  boys 
began  French  in  the  lowest  form,  and  in  this  way  those  who 
were  going  to  a  Latin  school  could  be  taught  for  the  first  years 
with  those  who  were  going  to  the  Realgymnasium.  This 
suggestion  of  a  Lateinlose  Unterbau,  a  preparatory  department 
where  no  Latin  is  taught,  was  very  welcome  to  the  reformers  as 
the  first  practical  step  by  which  the  supremacy  of  the  classical 
school  might  be  overthrown.  Things  have  now  much  changed 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  postponement  of  Latin  till 
the  age  of  12  was  first  suggested  and  supported  not  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  but  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  their  preponderance. 

Out  of  all  the  strife  and  discussion  one  thing  emerges  clearly — 
reform  of  some  kind  was  necessary,  and  it  must  take  one  of  two 
forms.  Either  the  privileges  of  the  Gymnasium  should  be 
retained  and  the  curriculum  altered,  or  the  Gymnasium  should 
be  left  as  the  Classical  school  and  equal  privileges  given  to 
modern  schools.  On  the  decision  which  of  these  courses  should 
be  taken  depended  the  whole  future  of  education. 
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In  order  to  gain  help  and  advice  the  Government  in  1890 
resorted  to  the  exceptional  expedient  of  calling  a  conference,  to 
which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  teachers  were 
invited. 

CONFERENCE  OF  1890. 

The  conference  met  in  1890,  and  the  next  year  there  were 
published  new  regulations  for  the  schools  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
were  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  and  resolutions  of  the 
conference.  It  is  this  conference  and  these  regulations  that  mark 
the  victory  of  the  Reform  movement  in  classical  teaching,  and 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Frankfurt  plan. 

We  must,  then,  note  the  most  important  points  so  far  as  they 
affect  classical  teaching. 

The  conference  itself  seems  to  have  been  valuable  rather  as 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  and  the  confusion 
of  interests  and  principles  than  for  any  help  it  gave  in  recon- 
ciling the  interests  or  solving  the  difficulties.  The  members 
were  all  men  of  position,  ability,  and  experience,  but  they  were 
not  representative,  they  were  selected  by  the  Ministry,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  they  were  so  selected  as  to  give  the  Government 
support  in  the  intention  of  maintaining  the  position  of  the 
Gymnasium  against  the  attacks  of  the  modernists.  The  personal 
intervention  of  the  Emperor,  while  it  added  to  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  proceedings,  brought  with  it  a  new  element  of  com- 
plication, for  it  did  not  seem  that  his  desires  were  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  his  Ministers,  and  it  is  not  easy  from  his  speeches 
clearly  to  understand  what  it  was  he  wanted. 

For  our  purpose  there  are  certain  points  only  that  need  be 
mentioned. 

1.  Overwork.     On  this  there  was  a  general  agreement.     The 
hours  in  the  Gymnasium  were  too  long  and  must  be  reduced. 
More  time  must  be  found  for  physical  exercise. 

Where  could  the  time  be  taken  off?  Nowhere  but  from 
classics.  But  if  the  time  available  for  classics  was  reduced,  there 
must  be  some  change  in  the  object  and  nature  of  the  instruction. 

2.  It  was,  moreover,  agreed  that  new  subjects  were  to  be  intro- 
duced or  the  time  given  to  them  increased.     English  as  a  volun- 
tary or  compulsory  subject  was  recommended,  and  also  drawing. 

8.  Most  important,  however,  was  the  introduction  of  what  we 
must  call  the  national  motive.  In  the  previous  controversy  the 
claims  of  German  had  been  strongly  if  not  violently  urged. 
German  history,  German  literature,  should,  it  was  said,  become 
the  centre  of  the  whole  school  course. 

This  claim  received  unexpectedly  the  open  advocacy  of  the 
Emperor.  His  words  have  often  been  quoted.  We  must  quote 
them  once  more,  for  they  owe  their  importance  not  only  to  the 
position  and  character  of  the  speaker  but  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
making  himself  the  spokesman  of  a  large  and  determined  section 
of  his  subjects. 

"  Whoever  has  himself  been  at  a  Gymnasium  and  been  behind 
the  scenes  knows  where  the  fault  lies.  The  fault  lies  in  the  want 
of  a  national  basis.  We  must  take  German  as  our  foundation ; 
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we  have  to  educate  young  Germans,  not  young  Greeks  and 
Romans.  We  must  leave  the  basis  which  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies, we  must  leave  the  monastic  education  of  the  middle  ages, 
in  which  Latin  was  everything,  with  a  little  Greek  thrown  in.  It 
is  no  longer  so,  the  German  essay  must  form  the  centre 
round  which  everything  turns."* 

Voices  were  heard  even  at  the  Congress  against  the  implied 
censure  on  the  Gymnasium,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  resolutions 
to  this  effect  were  carried,  though  perhaps  without  full  conviction 
on  the  part  of  many  who  voted  for  them.  • 

"  The  greatest  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  instruction  in  German, 
the  time  given  to  it  must  be  increased  wherever  possible." 

"  More  thorough  treatment  of  the  modern  history  of  the  Father- 
land must  be  attained  by  carefully  limiting  the  other  historical 
matter";!   as  we  shall  see  this  means  at  the  cost  of  ancient  ' 
history.  ? 

The  recommendations  of  the  conference  were,  then,  that  part 
of  the  time  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  was  to  be  taken  away  and 
used  for  other  purposes.  It  was,  however,  maintained  that  this 
could  be  done  if  changes  were  made  in  the  nature  of  the  classical 
work.  The  time  could  be  spared  "  if  the  chief  aim  of  the  in- 
struction was  to  be  the  introduction  to  classical  authors,  and  the 
grammatical  exercises  were  chiefly  used  to  this  end  "  and  if  the 
Latin  essay  was  discontinued. 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  conference.  The  example  of  1882 
is  to  be  followed,  more  time  taken  from  the  classics,  more  time 
given  to  modern  subjects,  the  study  of  ancient  literature  is  to  be 
continued,  but  the  study  of  the  language  to  take  a  secondary  place. 

We  must  say  a  word  more  on  the  question  of  the  Latin  essay 
and  its  disuse. 

This  is  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  Latin.  Till  quite  recently  Latin 
has  been  used  in  Germany  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
thought.  The  practice  ot  writing  learned  books  in  Latin  con- 
tinued well  down  into  the  nineteenth  century;  in  England  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Probably  Newton's  Principia  was  the  last  important  work  of 
general  learning  written  in  Latin,  and  from  the  time  of  Bentley 
the  use  of  Latin  even  for  works  bearing  on  classical  philology  has 
been  discontinued.  In  Germany  the  philosophical  works  of  F.  A. 
Wolff  and  the  earlier  works  of  Kant  were  in  Latin,  and  it  was  used 
by  all  the  great  scholars  of  the  second  Germ  an  Renaissance;  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Latin  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
every  student  had  to  write  his  doctor's  thesis  in  that  language. 
So  long  as  this  continued,  ease  and  fluency  in  expression  and  the 
quick  command  of  a  large  vocabulary  were  necessary  and  had 
to  be  acquired  at  school.  The  final  test  of  a  school  education 
must  be  the  power  of  writing  Latin ;  not  of  translating — that  is 

*  Verhandlungen  iiber  Fragen  des  hoheren   Unterrichts.    Berlin,  4  bis 
17  Dezember,  1890,  p.  72.    (Berlin,  1891.) 
t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  795-796. 
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a  very  different  thing — but  of  using  Latin  to  express  one's  own 
thoughts  and  ideas.  This  is  the  monastic  spirit,  against  which 
the  Emperor  protested — and  surely  with  justice.  Of  this  use  of 
Latin  it  could  never  be  said,  as  it  is,  whether  truly  or  not,  of  Latin 
prose  composition  as  practised  in  England,  that  it  helps  in  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  whole  history  of  the  German 
prose  style  shows  the  effort  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  frequent  use  of 
Latin  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  lecture-room,  in  books,  that  kept  back 
for  two  centuries  the  free  and  idiomatic  use  of  the  language. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  use  of  Latin 
did  tend  to  produce  a  certain  cumbrousness  of  expression  and 
also  of  thought.  While  it  diverted  the  attention  of  boys  at  the 
most  impressionable  period  of  their  life  from  the  literature  and 
thought  of  the  present  time,  it  took  them  not  to  the  best  elements 
in  ancient  literature  but  especially  to  Cicero,  and  in  Cicero  to 
that  which  is  most  easily  appropriated  and  perhaps  of  least 
value — the  exuberance  of  phrasing  and  fertility  of  rhetorical 
common  place.  It  avoided  that  which  may  specially  be  claimed 
for  "  composition  " — the  concentration  of  thought  and  subtlety 
of  analysis  which  is  required  to  produce  an  accurate  and 
idiomatic  translation. 

This  was  now  to  be  given  up.  No  one  was  henceforth  to  be 
required  to  write  Latin  except  those  who  took  their  degrees  in 
classical  philology,  i.e.,  the  schoolmasters.  At  school,  composi- 
tion was  henceforth  to  be  used,  as  it  has  so  long  been  used  in 
England,  as  a  practical  essay  in  the  comparison  of  expression  of 
two  languages. 

We  will  return  to  this  later.  We  must  now  consider  the 
other  resolutions  of  the  congress,  especially  as  they  affected  the 
relative  positions  of  the  different  kinds  of  higher  schools. 

As  we  nave  seen,  these  were  three  in  number — the  classical,  the 
Latin,  and  the  modern  school.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  those  who  wished  to  diminish  the  "  tyranny  of  the  classics  " 
would  have  supported  the  second.  On  the  contrary,  on  one 
point  all  agreed — both  the  defenders  of  the  old  and  the  extreme 
reformers — the  Realgymnasium  must  cease  to  exist.  Here  again 
the  Emperor  gave  the  lead. 

"Classical  Gymnasia  with  classical  education.  A  second 
kind  of  school  with  modern  (Real)  education,  but  no  Real- 
gymnasium.  The  Realgymnasia  are  a  half-measure,  with  them 
one  gets  only  a  divided  education,  and  the  whole  gives  want 
of  unity  in  after  life."  * 

This  would  have  been  all  very  well  if  the  Gymnasium  was  to 
continue  a  purely  classical  school,  but  that  is  just  what  it  was 
not  to  do.  None  the  less  all  the  friends  of  the t  Gymnasium, 
influenced  apparently  by  their  dread  of  the  influence  of  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  folio  wed  him  in  this,  and,  with  only  four  dissentients, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  that  there  were  to  be  only  two  forms 
of  higher  school — the  Gymnasium  with  two  ancient  languages 
and  schools  without  Latin.  More  than  this,  they  voted  against 

*  Op.  cit.t  p.  74. 
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any  arrangement  by  which   there  should  be  a  common   pre- 
paratory department  for  the  two  types  of  school. 

What  would  then  remain?  The  classical  school  and  the 
modern  school  in  absolute  contrast  to  one  another.  No  boy 
could  learn  Latin  unless  he  also  learnt  Greek,  and  every  boy 
must  make  up  his  mind  at  the  age  of  10  to  which  type  of  school 
he  would  go. 

What,  then,  were  to  be  the  privileges  and  position  of  the 
modern  school  ?  Was  it  to  be  recognised  as  an  equal  with  the 
Gymnasium  ?  Was  it  to  admit  to  the  learned  professions  and  the 
university?  On  this  the  conference  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  up  its  mind.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  boys  from  these 
schools  should  be  admitted  to  the  universities  for  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  This  would,  however,  not  give 
the  right  of  admission  to  the  public  services  on  which  the  whole 
position  of  the  school  really  depended.  In  fact,  a  resolution  was 
actually  carried  that  Latin  should  be  required  for  admission  to 
the  university — a  resolution  which  was  clearly  inconsistent  with 
what  had  already  been  decided.  The  essential  difficulties  of  the 
problem  were  so  great  that  there  is  no  reason  for  surprise  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  could  not  at  once  be  found.  The  matter 
was  in,  fact,  left  undetermined.*  The  conference  failed  to 
answer  the  main  question.  It  did  not  give  any  clear  guidance 
as  to  the  position  which  the  classics  were  in  the  future  to  occupy. 
It  left  the  classics  in  their  privileged  position,  but  by  following 
the  example  of  1882  and  still  further  limiting  the  time  and 
extent  of  the  classical  work,  showed  that  most  of  the  members 
seriously  doubted  whether  the  course  was  a  natural  one  and 
could  be  maintained. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  one  was  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  conference.  The  Gymnasiasts  were  disheartened, 
for  they  saw  that  the  changes  foreshadowed  would  reduce  the 
time  and  importance  given  to  classics.  "  Magna  pugna  devicti 
sumus  "  was  their  cry. 

The  friends  of  the  Eealgymnasium  were  not  unnaturally 
indignant  that  they  were  condemned  to  extinction  and  that  the 
case  for  them  had  scarcely  been  heard. 

The  extreme  reformers  were  equally  disappointed  that  the 
modern  school  was  not  to  have  the  privileges  of  the  Gymnasium. 
They  were  in  scarcely  a  better  position  than  before.  Their 
schools  were  still  subordinate  schools  of  second  rank :  they,  as 
before,  gave  no  access  to  the  higher  posts  in  the  Civil  Service, 
to  medicine  and  the  law. 

If  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  were  to  be  carried  out  the 
result  would  be  not  to  free  boys  from  the  classics  but  still  to  force 
the  great  majority  through  a  classical  training  which  would  be 
so  weakened  and  curtailed  as  to  lose  much  of  its  value. 

There  were  two  possible  lines  on  which  the  question  could  be 
decided.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Einheitsschule,  one  type  of 
school  through  which  all  should  go.  The  other  was  to  keep 

*  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts,  ii.  594. 
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schools  of  different  kinds  and  so  far  as  possible  give  them  equal 
privileges  and  position.  The  congress,  by  expanding  the 
curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium  and  voting  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Realgymnasium,  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  the  first.  Instead 
of  the  two  types  of  school  there  was  to  be  one  which  was  to  be 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  them.  This  led  at  once  to  the 
problem  of  the  curriculum:  the  school  was  still  to  be  the 
Gymnasium  with  a  classical  education,  but  the  centre  of 
instruction  was  to  be  German.  It  was  to  be  a  classical  sch~ool, 
but  it  was  to  be  a  modern  school  at  the  same  time.  The  time 
given  to  classics  was  to  be  much  less  than  before,  but  just  as 
much  benefit  was  to  be  got  from  the  smaller  time  by  changes  in 
the  method  and  aims  of  the  teaching.  Might  it  not  be  feared 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  real  result  would  be  that  the 
thoroughness  of  the  classical  training  would  be  irretrievably 
destroyed,  but  that  there  would  not  be  time  to  substitute  a 
thorough  modern  training  ?  The  just  claims  of  the  modernists 
could  not  be  satisfied  by  this  solution,  and  it  was  one  which 
every  supporter  of  the  old  Gymnasium  in  his  heart  saw  with 
regret  and  suspicion. 

And  what  about  the  overwork  ?  Would  that  really  be  avoided 
by  a  scheme  which  was  to  force  upon  the  classical  Gymnasium 
further  subjects  in  addition  to  those  it  already  taught  ? 

THE  REGULATIONS  OF  1891. 

The  changes  adumbrated  in  the  conference  were  embodied  in 
the  new  regulations  that  were  published  the  next  year.  It  was 
in  them  that  the  new  principles  of  classical  teaching  were  reduced 
to  practice,  and  the  reform  was  made  effective.  It  is  by  these 
regulations  that  all  German  schools  have  since  then  been  governed, 
with  some  small  modifications  made  in  1901.  We  must  therefore 
inquire  what  they  actually  amounted  to,  and  what  effect  they 
have  had  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics.  Always  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  object  with  which  they  were  drawn  up.  There  was 
to  be  "a  diminution  in  the  number  of  hours  given  to  the 
classics."  "  This  would  be  possible  if  the  chief  aim  was  to  be  an 
introduction  to  the  classical  authors,  and  grammatical  exercises 
served  chiefly  as  a  means  to  this."  Like  all  such  generalisations 
this  has  no  definite  meaning  till  we  see  how  it  is  translated  into 
practice.  It  might  be  a  truism,  it  might  be  the  final  rejection 
of  all  careful  and  scholarly  study.  Which  was  it  to  be  ?  The 
question  is  easy  to  put,  the  answer  is  more  difficult.  Yet  we 
must  try  to  find  it. 

First,  we  must  take  the  alteration  in  the  hours.  What  did  it 
amount  to  ?  In  the  two  lowest  forms  the  hours  given  to  Latin 
are  reduced  from  9  each  to  8.  In  the  rest  of  the  school  they 
are  reduced  from  8  to  6.  In  Greek  for  the  first  two  years  one 
hour  a  week  is  sacrificed,  in  the  higher  forms  there  is  no 
change.  The  hours  are  therefore : — 

VI.    V.    IV.    III.        II.          I. 

Latin          -88       7      7  ^7      7     6      6     6 
Greek         -  666666 
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We  note,  then,  that  the  change  in  the  earlier  stages  is  not 
great.  Especially  in  Latin  we  still  have  the  long  preparatory 
course.  Caesar  is  not  begun  till  the  fourth  year.  For  three 
years  before  this  there  are  8  and  7  hours  a  week  which 
are,  as  we  shall  see,  almost  exclusively  given  to  learning  the 
elements  of  the  language,  including  grammar.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  benefits  which  may  come  from 
the  study  of  Latin  can  be  easily  acquired.  Even  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium*  or  modern  school  the  time  given  to  Latin  at  this 
period  is  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasium. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  us.  If  a  boy  begins  Latin 
at  the  age  of  nine  and  works  at  it  for  eight  hours  a  week  in 
school  (apart  from  home  work),  surely  by  the  time  he  is  twelve 
he  will  have  a  good  grounding  in  the  Latin  grammar. 

That  which  merits  attention  at  this  period  is  not  the  length 
of  time  given  to  classics  but  the  regulations  as  to  the  method  of 
instruction.  This  only  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  these 
preliminary  three  years'  work  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  away 
with  under  the  Frankfurt  scheme. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  teaching — there  are  two  points  as 
to  which  special  directions  are  given.  The  first  is  that  in  the 
earlier  stage  the  accidence  learnt  is  to  be  strictly  limited  to  that 
which  is  regular  and  normal.  The  second  is  that  grammar  is 
to  be  taught  "  inductively." 

The  first  requires  no  comment  or  explanation.  The  justice  of 
this  rule  is  probably  universally  recognised.  No  one  now  defends 
the  old  plan  by  which  the  grammar  taught  at  an  early  age 
includes  all  the  irregular  forms  which  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  grammarians  have  unearthed  in  the  by-ways  of  classical 
literature.  We  do  not  require  persuading  of  the  justice  of  this 
rule :  what  we  do  require  is  to  imitate  the  Germans  in  consist- 
ently carrying  out  what  they  see  to  be  right. f 

The  second  point  is  more  difficult. 

The  regulations  lay  much  stress  on  inductive  teaching  of 
grammar.  "Some  elementary  syntactical  rules  should  be 
acquired  inductively  from  the  reading  book."  J  "  As  the  starting 
point  for  the  earliest  instruction  there  is  recommended  not  the 
rule,  but  the  Latin  sentence,  which  must  first  be  translated  by 
the  master  and  then  repeated  by  the  pupil.  Not  till  a  number 
of  sentences  chosen  from  a  definite  point  of  view  have  been 
practised  and  the  declensions  have  been  explained  from  them  and 
compared  with  another,  is  the  rule  to  be  taken  and  thoroughly 
learnt "  (eingeprdgt).§ 

During  the  second  year  "  some  syntactical  rules,  as,  e.g.,  the 
accusative  and  infinitive,  participial  constructions,  the  ablative 
absolute,will  as  necessity  requires  be  abstracted  from  the  read  ing."  f 

*  It  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  that  the  Real- 
gymnasia  should  be  abolished,  though  there  was  a  great  diminution  in 
their  number.  They  are  indeed  a  necessity — perhaps  even  they  are  the 
schools  of  the  future.  See  below  p.  74. 

t  See  below,  page  132  of  Mr.  Paton's  Report. 

+  Lehrpldne  und  Lehraufgaben  fur  die  tidheren  Schulen.  p.  25.  (Berlin. 
1899.) 

§  Op.  cit.t  p.  29. 
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As  to  Greek :  "  As  in  Latin,  the  grammatical  forms  and  syntac- 
tical rules  are  first  to  be  acquired  inductively  from  the  reading 
book  and  then  thoroughly  learnt."  * 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  inductive  method  that  it 
would  be  most  useful  to  be  able  to  say  how  it  is  followed  in 
practice.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  I  will'  go  further, 
and  confess  that  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  strictly  speaking 
the  word  has  any  real  meaning  as  applied  to  language  teaching, 
It  is,  I  imagine,  very  doubtful  whether  any  master  could  say 
whether  he  follows  the  inductive  method  or  not.  Certainly  we 
rimy  be  sure  that  in  the  case  of  no  master  could  it  be  said  that 
he  does  so  always.  Probably  in  every  case  the  method  of  every 
master  varies  from  lesson  to  lesson. 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  inductive  method  is  necessarily 
superior  to  any  other. 

if,  e.g.,  we  take  so  clear  a  difficulty  as  the  agreement  of  the 
relative,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  quite  legitimate  for  a 
master  to  start  by  proposing  the  difficulty,  write  a  relative  sentence 
on  the  boaid,  and  ask  the  class  themselves  by  their  own  reason- 
ing power  to  argue  out  what  the  rule  will  be,  and  then  when  the 
rule  has  been  obtained  to  pass  on  to  the  examples.  This  will  be 
quite  as  good  an  exercise  of  the  intelligence  as  to  take  the 
sentences  first,  and  it  will  probably  impress  the  rule  just  as  well 
on  the  boys'  mind.  What  is,  I  think,  really  meant  when  the 
inductive  method  is  spoken  of  is  something  which  is  easily  con- 
fused with  it:  it  is  that  whether  the  rule  is  first  learnt  by 
observation  from  a  number  of  carefully  chosen  examples,  or 
whether  it  is  first  explained  and  then  illustrated  by  examples,  in 
all  cases  the  learning  of  the  rule  and  the  practice  given  by  the 
use  of  numerous  examples  should  go  on  almost  simultaneously. 
There  must  be  no  rule  without  examples,  no  examples  without 
reference  to  the  rule.  This  is  what  the  regulations  practically 
mean,  this  is  what  is  carried  out  in  the  schools.  Grammar, 
translation,  the  framing  of  Latin  sentences  go  on  side  by  side. 
All  the  books  one  sees  in  German  schools  are  now  most  carefully 
framed  on  this  principle.  What  this  means,  if  translated  into 
English  usage,  is  that  the  use  of  the  Latin  primer  or.  books  of 
Greek  grammar  in  which  the  accidence  and  syntax  are  drawn  up 
in  a  systematic  manner  suitable  for  a  book  of  reference  should 
never  in  the  early  stages  be  used  by  themselves,  but  always  to- 
gether with  books  of  exercises  and  translation,  carefully  written 
to  illustrate  the  rules,  and  also  that  the  order  in  which  the  rules 
and  forms  are  learnt  should  be  the  order  of  natural  difficulty,  not 
the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  a  book  of  reference,  This, 
like  most  other  rules  of  teaching,  would  appear  to  be  axiomatic 
were  it  not  so  frequently  violated. 

Let  us,  however,  beware  of  thinking  that  this  means  neglect  of 
the  rule.  The  regulations  require  that  the  rule  shall  in  all  cases 
be  thoroughly  learnt.  In  every  lesson  I  attended  that  which 
was  most  noticeable  was  the  strictness  with  which  the  rule  as  a 
rule  was  learnt — every  mistake  was  immediately  referred  back  to 

*  Op.  tit.,  p.  34. 
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the  .rule.  Whether  the  rule  is  first  learnt  inductively  or  not  I 
cannot  say :  when  it  has  once  been  learnt  it  is  applied  with 
remorseless  rigour  as  a  rule. 

I  lay  stress  on  this,  for  one  often  sees  it  suggested  that  the  reform 
of  Latin  teaching  will  diminish  the  logical  discipline  of  language 
teaching.  In  Germany  there  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
no  ground  for  this  hope  or  apprehension.  The  learning  of 
the  rule  and  the  immediate  application  orally  to  a  large  and 
varied  number  of  examples  is  an  intellectual  training  of  the 
severest  kind  and  is  common  to  all  schools. 

Now  it  must  be  noted  that  this  reform  of  the  grammar 
teaching — the  omission  of  the  abnormal,  the  use  of  the  "  inductive 
method,"  the  parallel  use  of  grammar,  exercises,  and  translation — 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  at  which  Latin  is  begun,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  affected  by  the  decision  whether  Latin  or  French  is 
begun  first.  It  is  in  full  use  in  all  schools,  it  is  insisted  on  in 
the  normal  schools  as  much  as  in  the  Frankfurt  schools.  So  far 
as  there  is  any  difference,  we  may  say  that  the  inductive  method 
so  far  as  it  is  used  at  all  is  more  specially  adapted  to  those  in 
which  Latin  is  begun  first.  When  Latin  is  the  first  language 
learnt,  the  steps  must  clearly  be  easier  than  when  another 
language  has  already  been  carefully  studied.  When  boys  begin 
young  they  have  more  time,  and  they  can  get  accustomed  to  the 
practice  of  a  language  before  they  understand  the  rule.  They 
are  less  skilled  in  the  use  of  books  and  less  able  to  comprehend 
abstract  rules.  It  is  then  that  the  conversational  method  is,  if 
it  is  to  be  used  at  all,  especially  desirable.  The  Frankfurt  scheme 
assumes  that  boys  have  a  good  foundation  of  French  grammar 
before  they  learn  Latin.  The  result  of  this  is  that  they  know 
what  a  grammatical  rule  is,  they  have  had  much  practice  in 
applying  rules.  Consequently  it  is  quite  possible,  in  a  way 
which  is  not  possible  for  younger  boys,  to  give  the  rule  at  once, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  long  preliminary  exercises  which  for 
young  boys  are  necessary.  That  which  made  the  most  impression 
on  me  in  all  the  schools  I  visited,  whether  at  Frankfurt  or  not, 
was  the  extreme  rigour,  often  the  severity  and  uncompromising 
rigour,  of  the  grammatical  instruction. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  new  regulations  still  prescribe  a 
thorough,  careful  and  systematic  training  in  the  rudimenls  of 
Latin.  It  is  in  the  higher  stages  that  we  find  the  most  important 
innovations  both  as  to  the  time  given  to  the  classics  and  as  to 
the  methods  of  teaching. 

Now  first  as  to  time.  To  an  English  critic  the  most  startling 
thing  is  that  the  total  amount  of  time  given  to  classics  in  the 
highest  forms  is  twelve  hours  a  week — six  for  Greek  and  six  for 
Latin.  We  must  be  careful  to  remember  what  this  means. 
These  schools  are  the  classical  schools,  the  only  schools  in  which 
Greek  may  be  taught  at  all — and  in  them  under  no  circum- 
stances may  any  boy  give  more  than  six  hours  a  week  of  his 
time  in  school  to  Greek,  and  six  to  Latin.  From  that  there  is 
no  escape— every  other  hour  is  allotted  to  some  other  subject. 
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Within  this  period  has    to  be  put   the  whole  of  the  classical  ' 
training — grammar,  reading,  history. 

It  was  rightly  felt  that  this  limitation  required  explanation 
and  justification,  it  was  expressly  defended  on  the  ground  that 
the  change  in  the  methods  and  object  of  the  instruction  would 
enable  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  time. 

No  idea  recurs  so  frequently  in  all  the  discussions  of  this 
period.  The  time  given  to  classics  must  be  reduced  ;  but  if  ^TCL 
recognise  that  the  aim  and  nature  of  the  instruction  has 
changed  we  shall  still  be  able  to  secure  all  the  essential  advan- 
tages of  a  classical  education.  This  is  expressly  adopted  and 
defended  in  the  official  regulations,  and  this  is  the  cardinal  point 
on  which  the  success  of  the  whole  reform  must  turn. 

The  change  in  aim  and  method  is  the  substitution  of  literary 
for  linguistic  work.  On  no  point  are  the  regulations  so  clear, 
definite,  and  categorical,  and  in  this  they  sum  up  the  demands  of 
all  the  reformers. 

"  The  great  reduction  in  the  hours  given  to  Latin  necessitates 
a  change  in  the  aim  of  the  instruction.  Understanding  of  the 
more  important  Latin  authors,  and  that  intellectual  training 
which  experience  shows  is  gained  by  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  writers,  is  the  general  aim  of  this  part  of  the 
work.  This  important  aim  can  be  attained  in  the  reduced  time 
available  provided  that  the  grammatical  instruction  and  the 
vocabulary  are  limited  to  that  which  is  regular  and  necessary  for 
reading,  and  the  written  exercises  treated  solely  in  connection 
with  tEis  general  aim."* 

Let  us  repeat — it  cannot  be  too  often  said — that  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  first  stages  of  Latin  can  be  mastered  with- 
out a  long  strict  preliminary  course.  Whatj^jioes  mean  is 
the  nomplntft jftpiima.f.ifln. of  special 
or  minuta-*tuay_  of  the 


philology.  The  necessity  for  some~~cTiange  in  this  matter 
had  "long  been  recognised.  In  Germany,  as  in  England,  the 
analysis  of  linguistic  peculiarities  had  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
point,  and,  as  will  always  happen,  great  scholars  had  imposed  on 
schoolboys  a  standard  of  knowledge  in  their  own  special  sub- 
ject of  study  far  beyond  what  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  the  language 
had  become  an  actual  impediment  to  the  study  of  the  literature, 
and  this  was  most  undesirable  in  schools  through  which  all  boys 
had  to  pass.  A  change  was  wanted,  but  few  were  probably 
prepared  for  the  extreme  directness  with  which  the  change  was 
imposed  on  the  schools.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the  upper  forms 
one  hour  a  week  is  to  be  set  apart  for  linguistic  study  in  each 
of  the  languages.  It  is  to  be  strictly  confined  to  this.  "  It  is 
the  duty  of  head  masters  and  administrative  authorities  vigor- 
ously to  oppose  all  attempts  to  exceed  the  limits  set  down  for 
written  exercises,  or  to  disturb  the  reading  by  the  introduction 

*  Lehrpldne  und  Lehraufgaben  fur  die  hoheren  Schulen,  p.  78.    (Berlin, 
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of  grammatical  discussions  which  are  not  immediately  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  author."* 

An  excellent  rule,  one  as  much  wanted  in  Germany  as.  in 
England.  And  yet  we  can  sympathise  with  the  criticism  made 
by  some  of  the  schoolmasters.  What  would  be  the  fate  of 
classical  work  under  these  regulations  ?  It  is  strictly  forbidden 
ever  to  give  more  than  six  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of  either 
Latin  or  Greek  in  the  upper  forms :  the  reading  of  authors  takes 
up  five  of  these,  but  it  is  not  to  be  disturbed  by  grammatical 
discussions.  In  these  hours  is  to  be  put  all  the  work  on  aiicien,t 
history,  instruction  is  to  be  given  on  the  matter  of  the  authors 
read,  large  masses  are  to  be  got  through.  Will  it  be  possible 
under  these  conditions  to  attain  that  finished  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  that  recognition  of  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions of  meaning,  that  appreciation  of  the  more  recondite 
beauties  of  expression  which  rightly  or  wrongly  has  for  so  long 
been  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  classical  work  ?  In  one  word 
all  that  we  mean  by  scholarship  goes.  Now  I  am  no  enthusiast 
for  the  refinements  of  scholarship,  and  yet  surely  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  literary  education  in  the  highest  schools.  It  matters 
not  what  language  is  learnt ;  whether  it  is  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
English,  or  German,  there  surely  must  be  a  time  when  the 
ablest  boys  who  get  to  the  top  of  the  best  schools  do  go  through 
this  training.  We  should  expect  it  just  as  much  in  modern 
languages  as  in  classics,  it  may  be  given  on  Milton,  or  Racine,  or 
Goethe  as  much  as  on  Sophocles  or  Vergil,  but  it  cannot  with 
impunity  be  omitted  from  the  scheme  of  work.  If  it  is,  we  lose 
refinement  of  observation,  we  lose  that  appreciation  ot  the  best, 
that  recognition  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  expression 
of  thought  and  emotion  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
more  advanced  literary  training.  Now  when  boys  study  the 
classics  this  training  must  be  given  in  the  classics :  if  it  is  not,  it 
will  not  be  given  at  all.  A  reading  in  which  all  the  work  will 
be  done  in  masses,  in  which  minute  careful  finished  criticism  is 
wanting — well,  this  will  do  for  a  modern  side,  but  is  not  this 
what  the  regulations  impose  on  the  classical  side  ?  The  work 
need  not  be  done  in  all  authors — there  are  even  in  Greek  not 
many  with  whom  it  is  necessary,  we  will  not  read  Juvenal  as 
we  read  Vergil,  nor  Xenophon  as  we  read  Plato,  but  in  the  few 
it  must  remain.  The  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sophocles  indicates  the  subtlest  changes  of  mood,  the  manner 
in  which  Thucydides  attempts  to  mould  the  language  to  express 
shades  of  meaning  to  which  it  is  not  yet  accustomed,  the 
influence  of  Greek  models  on  Horace,  the  efforts  of  Tacitus  to 
give  vigour  and  point  by  violating  the  usage  of  language, 
surely  this  is  essential.  Will  it  be  preserved  with  these  six  hours 
a  week,  from  which  all  special  grammatical  discussions  are  to  be 
banished  ?  The  verdict  of  the  German  schoolmasters  was  adverse. 
The  verdict  of  facts  seemed  to  support  them,  for  after  ten  years 
it  was  recoisfmsed  that  the  work  had  deteriorated,  f  ; 

*  Op  cit.,  pp.  78-79. 

t  Miiller  (Hugo),  Das  hohere  Schulwesen  Deutschlands  am  An/any  <jk$ 
20  Jahrhunderts,  p.  37.     (Stuttgart,  1904.) 
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For  carrying  out  the  rule  we  are  thrown  back  on  to  the 
knowledge  and  discretion  of  the  teacher.  What  seems  to  be 
feared  is  that  the  effect  of  a  regulation  such  as  this  will  be  to 
encourage  a  neglect  of  much  which  the  teachers — admirably 
trained  scholars  and  enthusiastic  classicists — would  rightly  wish 
to  impart  to  their  pupils.  The  verdict  can  only  be  given  by 
an  observation  of  the  facts.  Now  it  would  indeed  be  unfair  to 
judge  from  a  few  lessons  heard  in  a  few  schools,  but  I  could 
not  avoid  the  impression  that  in  the  desire  to  read  largely 
something  was  at  times  omitted  that  was  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  author.  Points  were 
passed  on  which  comment  and  explanation  were  necessary — 
necessary  not  as  illustrating  a  grammatical  rule,  but  because 
the  peculiarity  of  expression  and  construction  represented 
a  peculiarity  or  subtlety  of  thought.  This  may  have  been  an 
accident,  it  may  have  been  an  exception,  but  it  is  a  result  which 
must  almost  inevitably  follow  from  the  attempt  to  obey  an 
instruction  laid  down  with  such  emphasis. 

And  we  must  look  to  the  future.  All  the  masters  still  have 
been  trained  in  schools  where  the  tradition  of  the  older  system 
is  alive.  As  a  new  generation  arises  who  have  been  brought  up 
on  the  newer  system,  will  not  hasty,  careless,  inaccurate  work 
become  common  ?  Will  not  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
the  absolutely  right  and  a  rather  vague  approximation  to  what  is 
correct  disappear  ? 

But  even  if  this  is  sacrificed — and  it  is  a  very  serious  sacrifice — 
is  the  time  left  sufficient  ?  There  are  five  hours  for  reading :  within 
this  time  the  text  of  the  author  has  to  be  studied,  a  correct 
translation  has  to  be  made,  practice  has  to  be  given  in  translation 
into  idiomatic  German — on  this  the  regulations  lay  great  weight — 
and  there  has,  moreover,  to  be  thorough  study  of  the  matter  and 
contents  of  the  author,  and  there  is  no  other  time  in  which  can 
be  gained  any  knowledge  of  ancient  art,  literature,  history, 
or  antiquities.  The  boys  will  not  read  classics  at  the  university, 
they  will  know  nothing  of  Plato  or  Homer  or  Tacitus  or 
^schylus  except  what  they  learn  at  school.  Let  us  accept  the 
spirit  of  the  new  regulations.  Let  us  give  .up  the  advanced 
linguistic  training.  Let  us  subordinate  composition  to  the 
reading  of  the  authors,  let  us  make  the  knowledge  of  the 
writers  of  classical  antiquity  the  test. 

How  does  it  stand  with  their  reading  ?  Let  us  test  it  by 
some  instances. 

The  Germans,  as  is  well  known,  for  natural  reasons  take  a 
very  special  interest  in  the  technique  of  the  Greek  drama.  It 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  origin  of  their  own  national  drama, 
and  it  is  round  the  stage  that  much  of  the  literary  interest  of 
Germany  centres.  Here  they  probably  have  the  advantage  of 
us.  We  perhaps  study  too  much  the  words  of  the  tragedians 
and  aim  at  writing  iambics,  they  study  the  framework  of  the 
play  and  use  this  for  gaining  by  comparison  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  drama.  Freitag's  book  on 
the  drama  is  regularly  studied  in  school.  Among  the  essays 
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to  be  done  in  the  sixth  form  will  always  be  found  some  on 
this  department  of  literature.  It  is  excellent  that  they  should 
read  Schiller  and  Sophocles  side  by  side,  and  learn  by  comparison 
the  laws  of  dramatic  composition.  But  when  we  inquire  more 
closely  we  find  that  in  school  ^schylus  is  scarcely  read,  if  at  all, 
and  that  Aristophanes  is  entirely  omitted.  This  is  no  fault  of  the 
masters :  it  is  because  the  limitation  of  time  makes  it  impossible 
to  include  these  writers,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  sufficient 
to  read  ^Eschylus.  But  what  is  a  knowledge  of  Greek  drama 
from  which  JEschylus  is  omitted  ?  What  knowledge  of  Athens 
can  those  have  who  have  not  drunk  deep  of  the  spirit  of 
comedy  ?  Let  us  give  up  composition  and  minute  scholarship 
by  all  means  if  that  is  necessary,  but  do  not  let  us  have  to  give 
up  this  as  well. 

Homer,  it  is  true,  is  differently  treated.  Of  him  indeed  the 
boys  take  away  a  true  and  abiding  knowledge,  and  many  of  the 
masters  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  value  which  this  is  to  their 
pupils.  Brought  up  as  they  are  in  an  artificial  civilisation,  it  is 
from  Homer  alone  that  they  get  knowledge  of  the  natural  and 
primitive  life  of  man. 

More  than  this,  this  knowledge  of  Homer,  studied  as  it  rightly 
is  in  connection  with  the  great  German  epic,  will  necessarily  alter 
their  whole  conception  of  epic  poetry.  They  leave  school 
having  learnt  all  that  school  can  teach  them  of  this  great 
department  of  human  creative  power.  They  have  gone  to  the 
fountain-head,  they  have  no  second-hand, incomplete,  fragmentary 
knowledge.  They  have  in  this  got  what  a  study  of  Greek,  and 
nothing  else  but  Greek,  can  give. 

If  the  same  thorough  and  complete  achievement  cannot  be 
attained  in  other  departments,  there  is  one  cause  and  one  only — 
the  want  of  time.  We  have  seen  how  it  is  with  the  drama. 
It  is  no  better  with  the  historians.  Thucydides  is  read,  but  only 
in  selections;  a  study  of  the  speeches  is  rejected,  for  they  are  too 
hard.  Plato  fares  better.  Few  boys  leave  without  gaining  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  Republic,  besides  one  or  more  of  the 
shorter  dialogues,  but  there  is  little  Demosthenes.  In  Latin, 
Juvenal,  Lucretius,  Catullus  are  unduly  neglected,  but  most 
excellent  work  is  done  in  Tacitus,  and  Horace  is  read. 

What  strikes  one  about  the  whole  course  is  that  the  time 
available  is  used  admirably,  the  amount  of  work  got  through  is 
very  great,  the  reading  is  wide  and  intelligent,  the  teaching  is 
excellent,  the  general  level  of  knowledge  attained  is  very  high. 
But  throughout  the  work  is  hampered  by  want  of  time — and 
this  want  of  time  is  not  the  essential  difficulty  that  is  caused 
by  the  amount  which  a  boy  can  get  through  in  a  day,  it  is  the 
artificial  restriction  which  is  placed  on  the  use  of  the  time  by  the 
regulations. 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  REGULATIONS. 

We  must  face  the  problem — is  the  principle  of  these 
regulations  a  wise  one  ?  Is  it  right  to  give  the  boys  that  thorough 
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elementary  training  in  the  language  which  enables  them  to  read 
the  authors  and  then,  just  when  the  full  benefit  can  be  taken  of 
this,  to  limit  and  check  their  ambition  in  this  manner  ?  It  would 
be  a  different  thing  if  these  boys  were — as  in  England  so  many 
would  be — going  to  continue  their  classical  work  at  the 
universities.  We  might  contentedly  leave  it  to  be  done  in 
preparation  for  Classical  Moderations  or  the  Tripos,  but  this  is 
not  the  case. 

In  the  old  days  boys  learnt  to  read  and  translate  Thucydides; 
but  knew  little  of  what  he  narrated.  To  this  school  belongs 
Classen's  well-known  edition.  The  subordination  of  all  else  to 
linguistic  study  is  now  rightly  given  up.  It  is,  however,  no  gain 
if  we  are  to  have  a  generation  of  schoolboys  who  cannot  read 
and  translate  Thucydides  at  all. 

Let  any  schoolmaster  consider  how  much  time  is  necessarily 
required  to  read,  say,  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  Thucydides  with 
a  form  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  are  understood,  or  read  the 
Antigone  with  no  grammatical  explanation  beyond  that  which  is 
"  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  text";  let  him  also  provide 
time  for  the  revision  which  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
even  if  it  is  to  be  perfectly  understood,  and  then  say  whether  he 
will  be  content  with  six  hours  Greek  in  a  week. 

This  question  of  revision  is  a  not  unimportant  one.  In 
England  there  is  just  now  a  reaction  against  what  are  called  set 
books.  It  was  in  the  past  too  common  for  the  reading  of  boys  to 
be  confined  to  getting  up  a  very  limited  amount  for  examination 
purposes.  A  boy  read  one  book  of  Thucydides,  one  play  of 
Sophocles,  and  no  more.  He  had,  therefore,  no  width  of  knowledge, 
no  general  acquaintance  with  any  author.  The  system  was 
overdone;  but  surely  it  is  based  on  a  fundamental  truth.  What 
part  of  one's  training  is  it  from  which  one  learns  most  ?  Surely  it 
is  the  concentrated  attention  to  a  limited  object,  and  the  complete 
mastery  which  is  thereby  attained.  To  know  a  single  great  work 
thoroughly,  to  have  followed  with  critical  observation  each  stage 
of  the  argument,  to  find  at  the  end  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  one 
does  not  more  or  less  understand,  this  it  is  which  gives  something 
lasting. 

^Eschylus  will  not  disclose  all  his  secrets  to  the  first  reading, 
a  student  of  modern  things  may  indeed  learn  much  from  once 
reading  a  translation,  as  we  may  learn  much  of  Eastern  life  by 
reading  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  a  hundred  times  better  accept 
the  inevitable,  if  it  must  be  accepted,  and  have  a  thorough  pro- 
found searching  study  of  Dante  or  Shakespeare  or  Pascal  or 
Goethe,  and  leave  the  classics  aside  altogether,  than  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  hours  a  week,  in  which  a  hasty  second-hand  knowledge 
may  be  gained  of  the  history  of  modern  Germany  or  mediaeval 
England,  be  content  with  a  superficial  and  hasty  reading.  No 
one  was  ever  educated  except  by  learning  something  thoroughly. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  subordinate  department  of  classical 
work.  The  traditions  of  English  schools  are  that  Scripture 
includes  Greek  Testament,  and  this  is  treated,  as  in  fact  it 
can  be  in  no  other  way  treated,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
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study  of  the  ancient  world.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  studied  as  are  those  of  all  other  ancient  writers.  It  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  read  in  the  original,  as  indeed  the 
whole  nature  of  a  classical  training  depends  on  this,  that  boys 
are  trained  not  to  depend  on  translations  or  on  second-hand 
works,  but  to  become  immediately  acquainted  with  the  original 
works  of  the  great  writers.  Now  in  the  German  regulations  it 
is  laid  down  that : 

"In  Prima  the  German  text  is  generally  to  be  used  in  reading 
the  New  Testament.  However,  here,  at  least  in  parts  of  the 
work,  the  original  text  may  be  used  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  accustom  the  scholar  to  refer  to  it.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken  that  the  instruction  does  not  take  a  philological 
character  and  so  lose  its  chief  object."* 

Let  us  hear  what  so  good  a  judge  as  Wilamowitz  says  on 
this: 

"  The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  New  Testament  is  in 
the  Greek  teaching  quite  neglected.  So  complete  is  the  breach 
with  tradition.  ,  .  .  There  are  no  school  editions  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  The  school  generally  uses  the  German 
translation  with  the  Greek  text,  which  has  scarcely  more  than  an 
ornamental  value.  The  present  regulations  say  that  the  original 
text  may  be  used  in  places. 

"  The  boys  in  a  Gymnasium  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
desire  to  read  the  Greek  Bible.  The  students  of  philology 
are  much  surprised  if  one  expects  them  to  know  the  exact  text 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  One  of  the  most  important  Greek  books, 
both  for  its  contents  and  its  language,  is  completely  separated 
from  the  instruction  in  Greek."f 

He  is,  indeed,  speaking  of  the  general  tendency  of  German 
schools  for  the  last  hundred  years,  but  the  criticism  applies  with 
special  force  to  the  current  regulations.  They  dimmish  the 
time  for  classics  to  a  minimum,  and  by  so  doing  necessarily 
leave  out  much  of  that  which  just  gives  the  study  of  Greek  its 
abiding  value. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  path  of  advance :  it  is  retrograde.  What 
was  the  great  effect  of  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  ?  It  was 
that  educated  men  might  find  out  for  themselves  by  a  close 
and  careful  study  of  the  original  text  the  precise  Yneaning  of 
the  Bible.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  probably  the  most 
remarkable  product  of  the  human  mind.  In  them  we  find  a 
man  of  unique  power  creating  a  new  language  in  order  to 
express  the  new  ideas  by  which  the  world  has  ever  since  been 
moved.  Is  it  not  worth  while  that  young  men — for  our  school 
boys  of  18  and  19  are  young  men — shall  read  one  or  more  of 
these  letters  in  the  original  with  the  same  precise  and  accurate 
care  for  interpretation  which  would  be  given  to  a  dialogue  of 

*  Lehrpliine  und  Lehraufcfaben,  p.  15. 

t  Wilamowitz  (U.  von),  per  Unterricht  im  Griechischen,  p.  162.  (Paper 
in  Die  Reform,  des  hoheren  ftchulwesens  in  Preussen,  herausgegeben  von  W. 
Lexis.  Halle  a.  S.,  1902.) 
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Plato  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  history,  in  a 
book  which  gives  a  more  intimate  picture  of  life  under  the 
Roman  rule  than  any  other  record  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
the  Empire  ? 

All  this  seems  deliberately  to  be  excluded  by  these  regulations. 

In  England  the  greatest  intellectual  danger  is  always  ignor- 
ance. There  is,  however,  another  danger  to  which  those  who  are 
most  eager  for  knowledge  are  specially  prone.  It  is  that~br 
accepting  as  true  the  interesting,  plausible,  and  often  elaborate 
schemes  built  up  by  philosophers,  critics,  journalists ;  the  idols 
of  the  study  are  often  not  dissimilar  from  the  idols  of  the  market- 
place. It  is  the  one  justification  for  a  classical  training  that  it 
always  takes  the  student  back  immediately  to  the  original 
source,  and  that  he  is  taught  not  to  depend  on  summaries;  com- 
pilations, translations,  or  any  other  form  of  intermediate 
knowledge  (the  proposal  to  use  translations  as  a  substitute  for 
the  original  made  by  many  well-meaning  scholars  is  the  high 
treason  for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon).  It  is  much  better  to 
read  Moliere  in  the  original  than  Sophocles  in  a  translation. 
Wo  must  look  with  grave  suspicion  on  anything  which  will  tend 
to  remove  the  boy  from  immediate  contact  with  antiquity  and 
make  him  dependent  on  second-hand  knowledge. 

THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  regulations  for  the  study  of  history. 
They  are  very  remarkable.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that 
there  is  an  identical  course  for  all  schools,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  boy  who  learns  Greek,  and  Latin,  works  at  history  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  boy  from  the  Oberrealschule  who  knows  not 
a  word  of  either.  All  schools  give  two  years  to  ancient  history. 
Of  these  one  is  the  year  spent  in  Quarta.  At  the  age  of  11  boys 
go  over  the  whole  of  ancient  history.  They  take  it  once  again 
in  Obersecunda  when  they  are  16,  and  in  this  year  they  have  to 
go  over  the  whole  of  ancient  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Western  Empire.  In  all  schools  the  two  last  years,  those  in 
which  a  boy  is  just  reaching  that  stage  when  the  study  of  history 
may  be  said  to  begin,  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  modern  and 
medieval  Europe,  ending  with  a  special  study  of  the  history 
of  Prussia  and  Brandenburg  down  to  the  present  day. 

No  attempt,  then,  is  made  to  establish  any  relation  between 
the  work  in  history  and  in  languages.  The  boy  who  learns  Greek 
studies  Greek  history  in  the  same  way  as  the  boy  who  learns 
none.  The  boy  in  the  Oberrealschule  who  is  learning  English 
as  well  as  French,  and  whose  whole  literary  training  is  given  on 
these  languages,  gives  the  same  time  to  modern  history  as  does 
the  classical  boy. 

But  surely,  if  there  are  any  rules  and  canons  of  education,  the 
clearest  is  that  the  study  of  history  should  not  be  dissociated 
from  the  other  literary  work  being  done  in  school.  Ancient  his- 
tory is  and  must  be  a  completely  different  thing  for  those  who 
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learn  Latin  and  Greek  and  for  those  who  learn  only  one  or 
neither  of  these  languages.  Modern  history  is  or  should  be  quite 
different  for  those  whose  chief  and  perhaps  only  humanistic 
training  is  based  on  the  study  of  modern  languages.  It  is 
clear  also  that  no  real  study  of  ancient  history,  as  a  classical 
scholar  will  wish  to  learn  it,  is  possible  in  this  one  year  at  the  age 
of  16.  This  may  be  what  is  wanted  for  "  modern "  boys :  for 
classical  boys  it  will  scarcely  serve  as  a  general  introduction. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  more  special  work  on  the  history 
of  those  countries,  the  language  of  which  is  being  learnt,  must  be 
thrown  into  the  time  put  aside  for  reading.  No  one  who  knows 
how  alert  and  keen  the  Germans  are  to  study  national  life 
will  doubt  that  this  is  done.  In  the  French  lessons  the  boys 
— at  least  in  some  schools — read  Taine,  those  who  learn  English 
will  perhaps  read  Seeley  arid  Macaulay  as  well  as  Shakespeare 
and  Scott,  but  this  means  that  in  classics  all  the  special  real 
work  on  ancient  history  which  counts  at  all  will  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  our  12  hours.  In  them  will  be  included  not  only  grammar, 
composition,  and  literature,  but  also  history. 

This  is,  in  fact,  required  by  the  regulations.  The  study 
of  the  ancient  writers  is,  if  anything,  almost  too  historical. 
One  finds  this  not  only  in  the  reading  of  the  historians  but 
even  of  the  poets.  At  one  school  I  found  the  boys  reading  the 
whole  of  Horace  through  in  chronological  order,  as  a  comment  on 
the  history  of  the  time.  This  might  be  a  most  useful  exercise, 
but  after  all  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  one's  first  acquaintance 
with  Horace  should  be  given.  In  a  case  such  as  this  it  is  not 
the  historical  side  which  is  neglected  but  the  literary  side. 

Of  course  the  explanation  of  this  arrangement  is  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  German  history,  German  literature,  and  in  the 
German  essay  that  the  centre  of  the  school  work  must  lie,  the 
belief  that  the  national  and  patriotic  spirit  can  best  be  fostered 
by  this  special  study  of  the  history  of  the  Fatherland,  and  that 
this  will  be  the  best  way  of  forming  the  boys'  minds.  It  is  not 
that  the  value  of  history  is  underestimated,  rather  it  is  that  it 
occupies  so  large  a  part  in  the  scheme  of  education.  It  is  above 
all  the  desire  to  awaken  in  the  boys  a  full  consciousness  of  their 
responsibilities  and  the  greatness  of  their  common  heritage. 

In  Germany  the  direct  ethical  side  has  even  stronger  weight 
than  it  has  with  us.  This  is  shown  by  a  well-known  passage  in 
the  regulations. 

"  Special  tact  and  care  is  required  in  the  handling  of  economic 
and  social  questions  in  their  relation  to  the  present  time.  All 
party  tendency  must  be  avoided,  and  the  whole  instruction  must 
be  penetrated  by  an  ethical  and  historical  spirit.  In  treating  of  the 
social  demands  of^the  present  day  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  historical  development  of  the  relations  of  classes  to  one 
another,  and  especially  of  the  position  of  the  working  classes,  in 
an  objective  manner  ;  the  steady  progress  and  improvement  must 
be  pointed  .out,  and  the  ovil Mjflifcapte»fcjU^  over- 

throwjof  social  arrangements ;  if  this  is  doneTT will  be  possible 
with  the  sound  selise^e|--e»r  youth  to  enable  them  to  form 
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a  judgment   on   the    destructive    character    of  certain   social 
endeavours  of  the  present  time. 

"  Since  in  connection  with  the  history  a  sketch  will  be  given  of 
the  social  and  political  achievements  of  the  civilised  States  of 
Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  transition  to  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  services  of  our  ruling  house  in  this  sphere  down 
to  the  most  recent  times,  will  be  a  natural  one."* 

There  is  much  in  this  that  is  alien  to  our  habit ~of 
thought.  Let  us,  however,  not  criticise  the  details,  but  look  at 
the  just  conception  that  underlies  it.  The  ultimate  object  of 
historical  learning  is  to  make  the  boys  good  citizens.  They  must 
be  trained  to  form  sound  and  independent  judgments  on  men 
and  things.  They  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  political 
and  social  problems  which  will  come  before  them  whether  in 
England  or  in  Germany.  They  must  take  their  part  in  determin- 
ing the  destinies  not  only  of  their  own  country  but  of  mankind— 
for  it  is  on  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  these  two  nations  that  the 
welfare  of  a  large  part  of  mankind  depends.  This  is  certainly 
a  great  object  for  a  schoolmaster  to  have  before  him — and  it  is 
one  of  which  many  schoolmasters  in  either  country  have  always 
been  conscious :  it  is  a  responsibility  which  the  great  classical 
schoolmasters  have  worthily  carried  out. 

What  material  is  to  be  used  ?  The  regulations  seem  to  imply 
that  we  shall  chiefly  depend  on  the  history  of  Modern  Europe — 
each  country  especially  to  study  the  history  of  itself.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  after  all,  now  as  in  the  old  days,  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  may  for  the  few  boys — they  can  never  be  more  than 
a  small  minority,  but  it  is  for  the  small  minority  that  the 
Gymnasium  caters — serve  our  purpose  better  ? 

One  fallacy  we  must  first  brush  aside.  We  must  teach  boys  to 
think,  but  we  can  never  teach  them  what  they  must  think.  The 
new  generation  can  never  think  what  its  predecessor  did.  That 
way  is  mere  intellectual  stagnation  and  death.  Boys  must  read 
history  that  they  may  think  rightly  on  political  matters.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  that  their  opinions  shall  be  formed.  We  do  not 
mean  that  they  shall  be  turned  out  Liberals  or  Conservatives, 
Free  Traders  or  Protectionists,  Monarchists  or  Republicans,  but 
that  the  opinions  which  they  hold  as  responsible  members  of  a  free 
community  they  shall  hold  nobly  and  defend  worthily.  They 
must  obtain  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  and 
political  life  which  underlie  all. 

How  are  we  to  attain  this  ?  How  is  this  judgment  to  be  formed  ? 
How  are  the  boys  to  approach  with  free  and  open  mind  the 
fundamental  problems  of  politics  and  society  ?  Can  this  be  done 
by  a  study  of  modern  history,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  but  two  hours 
a  week,  can  be  but  the  learning  of  half-truths  and  inaccurate 
summaries  from  some  text  book  or  compendium  ?  Surely  it  is  in 
ancient  history  that  we  find  in  the  simplest  forms  the  greatest 
categories  of  motive  and  policy  depicted  with  the  deepest  insight. 
We  have  here  boys  picked  for  their  intellectual  power  from  a 

*  Lehrplcine  und  Lehraufyaben,  pp.  48-49* 
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nation  full  beyond  all  others  with  a  passion  for  knowledge  and  a 
capacity  for  sustained  purpose  of  thought — we  have,  too,  the 
struggle  of  Athens  to  attain  the  dominion  of  Greece,  we  have 
the  whole  picture  of  the  development  of  a  nation  from  the  tribal 
state  to  the  complete  democracy  and  its  final  absorption  in  a 
great  military  monarchy — we  have  this  narrated  by  Ihucydides 
and  Polybius,  caricatured  by  Aristophanes,  criticised  by  Plato, 
and  the  lessons  recorded  by  Aristotle.  Are  we  to  form  our 
judgment  on  the  ethics  of  the  weak  State  in  its  struggle  against 
the  strong  whether  of  its  own  or  another  race  ?  We  have  the 
struggle  of  Greece  against  Persia,  of  Athens  against  Macedon, 
of  Judaea  against  Rome.  We  can  study  the  problems  of  empire 
as  they  appeared  to  Pericles  and  Augustus,  the  eternal  conflict 
of  liberty  and  efficiency  with  Eubulus  and  Flaminius  and 
Caesar. 

How  can  we  in  schools  deal  fearlessly,  ruthlessly,  and  critically, 
as  we  must  if  we  wish  really  to  teach,  with  the  problems  of 
modern  history,  with  Frederick  the  Great,  with  Napoleon,  with 
1848, 1866, 1870  ?  We  do  not  want  patriotism  taught  in  schools- 
it  is  the  constant  factor  the  presence  of  which  is  assumed  by  ail- 
but  we  do  want  patriotism  ennobled  and  clarified.  Is  not  there  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  world  abundance  of  political  wisdom 
to  occupy  a  boy  for  his  last  two  years  at  school  ?  Will  not  this 
enable  nim  to  form  a  juster  judgment  in  after  years  on  the 
problems  of  the  present  than  a  study  of  the  immediate  past  ? 
In  history  as  in  human  conduct  everything  changes  except  the 
essential,  and  the  study  of  the  past  may  help  us  to  see  the 
essential  in  the  present. 

There  is  another  point  which  may  be  suggested.  Any  study 
of  history  must  eventually  be  the  study  of  the  life  history 
not  of  individuals  but  of  states,  and  that  complex  of  states  and 
nations  which  we  call  a  "  civilisation.''  The  ultimate  end  of  it 
must  be  to  induce  the  habit  of  mind  by  which  the  political 
problems  of  the  moment  are  looked  on  as  part  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  nation. 

Surely  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  inestimable  advantage  that 
we  study  a  nation,  a  state,  a  civilisation,  the  history  of  which  is 
closed.  We  can  never  understand  the  present  unless  we  know 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  and  in  order  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  each  episode  we  require  to  know  the  end  of  the  story. 
This  we  can  do  in  ancient  history ;  we  cannot  do  so  in  modern 
history.  No  one  can  have  given  any  serious  attention  to  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  without  feeling  this.  How  little  do 
we  really  know  what  is  the  true  position  in  the  development  of 
our  political  and  national  life,  even  of  events  so  long  past  as 
the  Reformation  or  the  Revolution  ?  Still  more  is  this  true 
when  we  come  to  the  events  of  the  nineteenth  century — Socialism 
and  individualism,  democracy  and  imperialism,  the  nationalist 
ideal  and  the  cosmopolitan. 

What  were  the  real  issues  of  1848,  1866,  1870,  colonial 
expansion,  the  exploitation  of  tropical  lands,  the  government 
of  dependencies,  the  republican  ideal — all  these  are  the  problems 
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we  want  to  understand,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  thought 
and  mind  is  to  be  trained  by  immediately  dealing  with  them  in 
their  modern  manifestations.  Let  the  boys  drink  in  as  they 
will,  the  feelings,  hopes,  ideals,  prejudices  of  their  nation,  their 
class,  their  family,  their  tome.  School  is  not  the  whole  of  life  ; 
there  is  much  which  it'  cannot  do,  and  should  not  attempt  to 
do.  What  the  school  can  do  is  to  brace  and  strengthen  the 
mind  so  that  by  degrees  the  real  issues  at  stake  may  become 
apparent.* 

Why  should  a  Government  so  quick  to  recognise  all  that  tells 
for  intellectual  efficiency  adopt  this  principle  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  arrangement  of  the  history  work  signifies  much.  It 
does  so  just  because  the  German  scheme  rightly  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  ethical  and  formative  side  of  history;  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  make  boys  good  citizens  and  good 
Germans.  It  is  an  aim  in  which  everyone  will  sympathise,  but 
it  is  just  this  which  shows  how  small  is  the  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  a  classical  training. 

One  cannot  study  the  regulations  and  the  system  of  work 
which  they  encourage  without  recognising  that  the  change 
which  they  carry  out  is  not  merely  that  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture is  substituted  for  that  of  the  langauge.  There  is  something 
more  than  this.  There  is  another  spirit  working  in  them.  One 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  time  given  to  the  classics  is  given 
grudgingly  ;  it  is  cut  down  to  the  smallest  possible  limit.  This 
is  "not  so  clear  in  them  as  it  is  in  Jhe  controversy  which  had 
preceded  them  :  the  regulations  were  themselves  (as  all  such 
regulations  must  be)  a  compromise.  There  were  many  who 
would  have  wished  to  diminish  the  time  even  further.  Behind 
them,  half  acknowledged,  hinted  at  but  not  fully  accepted,  we  can 
see  the  working  of  the  belief  that,  while  the  classics  must  be 
kept,  their  retention  is  an  unfortunate  necessity,  and  in  every 
way  their  predominance  in  the  school  must  be  restricted. 

This  springs  from  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  classics 
which  is  now  very  common  in  Germany,  and  has  received  the 
support  even  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  classical  scholars.  It  is 
what  I  may  call  the  historical  attitude. 

It  will  be  useful  to  transcribe  a  longer  passage  from  the  semi- 
official history  of  the  reform  movement  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  way  in  which  the  two  points  of  view  act  on  each  other. 

In  the  article  on  Latin  f  Professor  Waldeck  writes: — 

*  Let  me  be  quite  clear.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  most  excellent  education 
can  be  given  on  the  History,  Literature  and  Languages  of  Modern  and 
Mediaeval  Europe.  The  great  object  of  educational  reformers  must  be  to 
plan  out  a  course  of  work  in  these  subjects  equal  in  excellence  to  the 
classical  work.  In  such  a  course  Modern  and  Mediaeval  History  would  be 
.studied  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  which  is  possible  in  classical 
schools  ;  we  should  study  side  by  side  the  literature  and  history  of  Modern 
and  Mediaeval  Europe  just  as  we  do  the  literature  and  history  of  antiquity. 

t  Waldeck  (A.),  Der  Unterricht  im  Lateinischen,  p.  143,  (Article  in  Die 
Reform  des  hoheren  Schulwesens  in  Preussen,  herausgegeben  von  W.  Lexis. 
Halle  a.  S.  1902.) 
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"  The  first  thorough  and  deliberate  reform  took  place  in  the 
year  1890 — as  is  well  known,  through  the  energetic  personal 
initiative  of  the  Emperor.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  it  lay  in  the 
changed  position  of  Latin :  no  more  should  Greek  and  Roman 
boys  be  educated,  but  German.  Therefore  the  Latin  essay 
disappeared  suddenly  as  in  an  abyss.  .  .  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  just  consideration  that  the  new  limited  aim  could  be  attained 
with  a  considerably  diminished  expenditure  of  time  and  strength, 
the  number  of  hours  for  Latin  was  diminished  by  15.  In  this 
way  place  was  found  for  modern  subjects,  the  previous  principle 
of  concentration  was  abandoned,  the  Gymnasium  was  to  become 
the  place  for  all  higher  general  education.  .  .  A  higher 
education  which  shall  lead  a  boy  to  an  understanding  of  the 
complete  life  of  the  present,  and  enable  him  to  play  his  part  in 
it,  can  neither  limit  itself  to  classical  antiquity  nor  can  it  be  a 
purely  formal  training :  it  requires  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  the  present.  We  possesss  now,  especially  since 
the  development  of  the  last  century,  our  own  civilisation,  which, 
though  it  is  influenced  by  antiquity,  is  essentially  rooted  in 
Christian  and  German  ideas  and  in  almost  every  sphere  has  out- 
grown antiquity  in  breadth  and  depth.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  all 
instruction  to  introduce  boys  to  this.  The  study  of  its  historical 
development  should  make  clearer  and  deeper  the  understanding 
of  the  present  age,  but  it  can  neither  be  a  substitute  for  it  nor 
can  it  give  it.  .  .  In  every  branch  of  learning  that  which  is 
and  exists  is  the  chief  thing,  and  only  after  that  does  the 
question  arise — how  did  it  c*ome  to  be  ? " 

.  Classics  are  then  to  be  studied  not  for  themselves  but  because 
of  their  historical  importance  in  the  growth  of  European 
civilisation.  This  conception  of  the  historical  value  of  the 
classics  will  be  found  in  nearly  all  modern  German  works.  It 
has  received  the  support  of  some  even  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  scholars.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  fallacious,  and 
is  destructive  of  all  right  appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  classics 
as  a  school  subject.  It  is  maintained  that  we  read  the  classics 
because  of  the  importance  that  they  have  had  in  building  up 
our  civilisation ;  we  study  them  not  for  themselves  but  for  their 
relation  to  ourselves.  Just  as  a  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  New,  so  a  study  of 
ancient  life  and  civilisation  is  necessary  to  understand  modern 
civilisation. 

Now  with  regard  to  Latin  this  has  a  great  truth.  Latin  and 
the  influence  of  Rome  are  so  inextricably  woven  into  the  whole 
fabric  of  mediaeval  and  modern  life,  they  are  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  our  civilisation ;  our  religion,  law,  and  politics, 
our  literature  and  philosophy  grow  so  imperceptibly  out  of  that 
of  Rome,  that  Latin  is  indeed  to  us  not  a  foreign  and  ancient 
language,  it  is  really  one  of  the  modern  European  languages.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  the  most  rudimentary  steps  towards  any. 
genuine  study  of  any  part  of  European  life  without  requiring  the 
use  of  Latin — the  language  not  only  of  Cicero  and  Vergil  but  of 
Augustine,  Spinoza,  and  Grotius.  This  it  is  which  makes  a 
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partial  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  Latin  an  essential  part  of  the 
course  in  a  Realgymnasium  or  modern  school. 

AIM  OF  A  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

But  a  classical  education  means  not  one  based  on  Latin  but 
one  based  on  Latin  and  Greek,  and  surely  the  position  of  Greek 
is  quite  different.  Greece  has  frequently  had  great  influence  on 
modern  thought  and  modern  life,  but  it  is  the  influence  bT  a 
foreign,  strange,  and  exotic  force.  It  is  a  medicine ;  it  is  not 
something  that  belongs  to  us,  it  is  something  to  which  we  go 
to  supplement,  correct,  and  change  what  is  native  and  indigenous. 

For  any  advanced  study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  European 
thought  the  influence  of  Greece  is  of  course  incalculable;  but 
surely  this  is  not  the  reason  why  the  study  of  Greek  is  enjoined 
on  every  schoolboy  who  wants  to  go  to  the  university,  and 
many  who  do  not.  Historical  study  of  this  kind  is  a  very 
advanced  occupation,  it  is  the  work  of  mature  minds  and  of  the 
most  advanced  scholars.  Of  all  subjects  of  study  it  is  the  most 
unsuitable  to  schoolboys.  These  great  historical  generalisations, 
this  analysis  of  the  origins  of  our  present  civilisation,  this  history 
of  the  development  of  ideas,  all  this  which  is  to  adult  scholars 
the  most  absorbing  of  occupations  is  to  schoolboys  barren  and 
meaningless  verbiage.  Worse  than  that,  it  encourages  the  most 
superficial  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  that  they  do  not  and 
cannot  understand. 

And  even  if  we  turn  to  this  study  of  progress  and  development, 
Greece  is  only  one  of  many  factors.  The  Middle  Ages  are  still 
more  to  us  than  the  whole  of  antiquity.  How  great  is  the  dynamic 
force  of  the  Old  Testament.  Historically  Greece  must  take  its 
place  with  these  other  civilisations  and  literatures,  which  can  be 
studied  not  for  their  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  their  effect 
and  influence — a  very  different  thing. 

Surely  if  Greek  is  to  be  studied  it  is  not  because  of  its  historical 
effect  in  the  past,  but  because  it  still  has  the  same  power  as  it 
had  then — the  virtue  is  not  gone  out  from  it.  We  read  Greek 
books,  not  because  our  fathers  read  them  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
but  because  we  derive  profit  and  pleasure  from  them  ourselves. 
If  we  do  not — if  we  can  find  other  books  which  are  equally  good, 
if  our  modern  civilisation  is  deeper,  wider  than  that  of  Greece,  if 
our  modern  poets  express  more  perfectly  the  emotions  of  man, 
if  our  modern  philosophers  see  more  clearly  the  fundamental 
problems  of  life,  if  our  modern  historians  have  more  art  in  the 
record  of  political  events  and  more  insight  into  public  life — then 
it  is  indeed  inexcusable  that  the  best  years  of  a  boy's  life  should 
be  given  to  so  laborious,  so  expensive  an  operation  as  learning  an 
extinct  and  superseded  literature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  the  point  further.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  because  this  historical  fallacy  is  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  modern  reform  of  classical  studies.  If  we  are 
to  profit  by  the  example  of  Germany,  we  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  this  reform  is  a  complicated  movement :  it  embodies 
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many  different  and  sometimes  inconsistent  tendencies,  and  we 
must  distinguish  between  them.  Because  we  imitate  the  simpli- 
fication of  grammatical  teaching,  because  we  encourage  the 
wider  reading,  because  we  may  recognise  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  so  much  time  to  composition  as  we  have  done,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  adopt  this  view  of  the  essential  nature  of 
classical  work. 

Now  on  this  depends  the  whole  position  that  classics  will 
take  in  the  curriculum  at  the  top  of  the  school.  If  we  take  the 
historical  view,  we  shall  always  read  the  classical  authors  with 
our  eyes  on  modern  times,  we  shall  hurry  over  them  to  get  to 
that  which  is  vital  and  important. 

If  we  take  the  formative  view,  then  we  shall  encourage  as 
complete  an  absorption  as  possible  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  one  case  we  shall  grudge  all  the  time  given  to 
classics,  we  shall  always  be  wanting  to  get  on  to  modern  times  ; 
in  the  other,  we  shall  grudge  all  the  time  that  is  not  given  to 
them.  In  'the  one  case  we  shall  want  to  have  specimens  of 
classical  writers  that  we  may  see  what  kind  of  people  they  were, 
and  understand  how  it  was  that  the  reading  of  Greek  books 
made  an  epoch  in  European  history,  to  understand  how  they 
affected  Milton  or  Goethe;  in  the  other  case  we  shall  try  to 
absorb  the  spirit  of  Greece. 

Now  this  is  why  all  German  time-tables  seem  to  me  to  be 
defective.  They  do  not  give  that  opportunity  for  complete 
absorption  in  the  classics  which  surely  is  the  only  way  to  win 
their  secret  if  they  have  one. 

The  whole  matter  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  question 
of  time.  It  is  the  fundamental  fault  of  the  whole  system  that  the 
schoolmaster  must  under  it  always  work  with  the  feeling  that 
the  hours  are  inexorably  limited.  Let  us  repeat,  in  no  school  of  the 
country,  when  a  boy  is  16  or  over,  may  he,  under  any  condition, 
spend  more  than  six  hours  a  week  of  his  school  time  at  Latin 
or  six  hours  a  week  at  Greek.  This,  we  must  repeat,  is  not  only 
a  regulation  for  the  ordinary  school,  it  is  not  one  to  which  in 
special  schools  there  may  be  exceptions — it  is  the  maximum 
tune  which  is  ever  allowable. 

Now  let  us  contrast  with  this  that  which  must  be  the  ideal 
of  every  classical  teacher.  He  has  his  boys  who  have,  after  a 
long  and  painful  probation,  surmounted  the  preliminary  obstacles  ; 
they  have  a  firm  knowledge  of  the  simple  facts  of  the  language, 
they  have  the  working  use  of  a  good  vocabulary.  All  this  is 
secured  by  the  excellent  course  for  the  younger  years.  Surely 
now  is  the  time  to  enter  into  the  heritage.  The  boys  are  free  of 
the  literature,  lords  of  a  civilisation  the  greatness  and  variety  of 
which  is  still  unexhausted. 

How  infinite  is  the  field  of  knowledge  and  thought  opened  to 
a  clever  boy  who  has  at  last  attained  some  command  of  the 
language  and  can  read  with  ease  and  speed!  It  is  not  only 
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politics  and  literature  to  which  he  gains  an  unrivalled  intro- 
duction. Here  he  finds  the  first  conscious  attempts  of  the 
human  intellect  to  probe  the  laws  and  conditions  of  its  own 
activity.  Is  it  the  origins  and  history  of  human  society  ?  Surely 
he  will  gain  from  Homer  and  Herodotus,  from  the  study  of 
early  Spartan  history  and  Rome.  Is  it  the  deepest  problems  of 
ethics  and  conduct  ?  Where  is  a  better  introduction  to  them  than 
in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  Cicero,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  side- by 
side  with  them  the  New  Testament.  This  is  not  dead  and 
barren  knowledge :  the  transition  to  the  problems  and  interests 
of  the  present  is  always  there,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  but 
a  step  from  Tartessus  to  Potosi,  from  ancient  Syria  to  modern 
Egypt ;  and  where  can  we  better  train  our  boys  to  understand 
the  endless  struggle  between  liberty  and  empire  than  in 
Carthage  and  Rome  ?  What  is  that  which  causes  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  German  schoolmasters  to  speak  of  the 
"  schone  Primaner  Jahre  "  ?  What  is  it  that  gives  the  peculiar 
tone  and  strength  to  a  strong,  well- taught  sixth  form  ?  It  is  the 
unconscious  feeling  of  intellectual  growth  and  energy  arising 
from  the  willing  and  pleased  absorption  in  the  noblest  works  of 
letters  and  the  greatest  of  intellectual  problems.  It  is  the 
freedom  that  comes  from  work  without  restrictions,  the  margin 
of  time. 

If  we  compel  a  boy  to  limit  his  time  too  much,  if  he  has  too 
many  divergent  interests,  he  will  never  get  beyond  the  fifth- 
form  stage,  he  will  never  feel  his  own  strength,  he  Avill  never 
begin  to  work  on  his  own,  he  will  always  require  help  and 
support. 

Intellectual  growth  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
varied  knowledge  acquired  or  encyclopaedic  information ;  it 
depends  on  the  sense  of  power  arising  from  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  subject. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  classics  will  be  read  with  complete 
ignorance  of  all  other  knowledge.  To  an  experienced  and  able 
teacher  or  boy  there  is  no  knowledge  from  which  he  will  not 
constantly  be  gaining  fresh  insight  and  illustrations.  He  may 
go  to  the  modern  music-hall  and  pantomime  for  his  illustrations 
of  Aristophanes,  to  the  tribal  customs  of  the  Zulus  for  light  on 
the  origins  of  Spartan  history;  he  may  find  in  Cronje  a  modern 
Cincinnatus,  and  in  Napoleon  III.  a  modern  Peisistratus.  His 
Sophists  and  Rhetoricians,  his  Hippias  and  Gorgias  he  will 
find — but  where  will  he  not  find  them  ?  But  in  it  all 
it  will  be  the  classical  influence  which  controls  and  forms 
his  mind,  by  which  his  categories  of  thought  are  determined 
and  his  standard  of  criticism  fixed.  Some  may  say  that  the 
standard  is  a  wrong  one  and  the  categories  misleading— they 
will  then  leave  the  classics  and  be  advocates  of  a  modern 
education.  At  least  this  we  may  say,  that  there  will  be  some 
standard,  there  will  be  some  categories,  the  mind  will  be  formed, 
the  thought  will  be  directed.  Whether  or  not  we  like  the 
education,  education  there  will  be.  For  this  is  education.  I  do 
not  wish  here  to  discuss  whether  a  classical  or  modern  education 
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is  the  best.  For  many  boys  I  doubt  not  that  a  modern  one  is 
most  advantageous.  For  the  future  of  culture  and  learning  the 
most  important  thing  is  that  on  the  history  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion should  be  framed  a  course  of  study  as  easily  handled,  as 
rich  in  variety  as  that  now  offered  by  the  classics.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  modern  school — of  the  Realgymnasium.  What  I 
do  argue  is  that  if  a  boy  is  to  have  a  classical  education  he 
should  have  a  thorough  one — that  it  is  no  use  going  through 
the  long  and  painful  stages,  spending  six  years  mastering  the 
elements  of  Latin,  three  years  mastering  the  elements  of  Greek, 
unless  when  this  has  been  done  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  Pierian  spring.  This  is  just  what  the  Prussian 
system  prevents.  It  was  always  a  fault  of  it;  the  fault  was 
intensified  by  the  last  changes. 

We  get,  then,  to  an  obvious  criticism  of  the  time-table. 
The  work  is  wrongly  apportioned.  There  is  at  the  early  stages 
a  long,  perhaps  an  excessive  time  given  to  Latin,  and  then  in 
the  highest  forms,  where  the  study  of  classical  literature  is  likely 
to  be  most  valuable  and  productive,  when  the  bov's  mind  is 
sufficiently  mature  to  deal  with  it,  the  time  is  unduly  curtailed. 
Could  not  there  be  some  re-arrangement — might  we  not  sacrifice 
some  of  the  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  and  in  return  ask 
for  more  at  the  top  ? 

Here,  logically  and  inevitably,  we  come  to  our  special  subject 
— the  Frankfurt  scheme. 

THE  FRANKFURT  SCHEME. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  1891.  The 
friends  of  classical  studies  were  profoundly  depressed.  The 
Government  had  adopted  principles  which  seemed  fatal  to  the 
serious  study  of  the  classics.  They  were  confronted  with  a 
scheme  of  work  imposed  on  them  by  authority  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  carry  out,  a  programme  of  studies  which,  while  it 
enforced  the  study  of  Greek,  did  so  under  conditions  which 
would  deprive  it  of  nearly  all  its  value.  Unless  there  was 
some  change  they  could  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinuance on  these  lines  of  "progress" — this  meant  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Gymnasium  as  the  only  school  of  the  highest 
rank,  as  the  school  through  which  all  who  were  destined  for  the 
professions  must  pass,  but  at  the  same  time  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  time  and  importance  given  to  the  classical  work. 

These  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Dr.  Reinhardt  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  "  reformed  "  time-table.  He  did  so 
not  as  an  enemy  of  classical  learning  but  as  one  of  the  most 
convinced  of  its  supporters,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
humanists.  His  scheme  was  suggested  not  as  that  which  was 
absolutely  the  best,  but  the  best  under  the  new  conditions.  If, 
he  argued,  the  Gymnasium  is  to  teach  so  many  subjects,  if  it 
is  to  combine  the  older  work  of  a  classical  school  with  the 
newer  subjects  of  a  modern  education,  and  the  total  number 
of  hours  available  are  to  be  so  few,  they  must  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage. 
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The  time  must  be  used  better.  This  could  be  done  by 
surrendering  some  of  the  time  given  to  Latin  in  the  lowest  forms, 
and  in  return  taking  more  time  in  the  higher  forms.  Let  the 
whole  language  course  be  re-arranged.  Begin  with  the  easier 
language — French.  Let  that  be  thoroughly  learnt  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  school,  then  pass  on  to  Latin,  and  let  the  boys  when 
their  minds  are  already  developed  throw  themselves  with 
intensive  force  into  the  more  difficult  language.  Let  the  study 
of  modern  things  come  first ;  let  the  boys  press  on  from  The 
familiar  to  that  which  is  strange  to  them.  The  beginning 
of  Greek  will  have  then  to  be  put  off  later  than  has  been  usual, 
but  in  compensation  it  will  be  possible  to  give  to  both  it  and  to 
Latin  more  time  in  the  highest  forms  when  it  is  most  wanted. 
Instead  of  this  long  course  divided  into  many  subjects  we  shall 
have  concentration  of  effort. 

The  idea  of  the  scheme  was  taken  from  the  school  at  Altona, 
where  a  Realgymnasium  and  an  Oberrealschule  had  been  joined 
together  in  one  establishment  with  a  common  preparatory 
department  in  which  French  was  begun  before  Latin.  This  he 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  course  of  the  Gymnasium.  Instead  of 
beginning  Latin  in  Sexta,  French  in  Quarta,  and  Greek  in  Tertia, 
he  proposed  to  begin  French  in  Sexta,  give  three  whole  years  to 
the  exclusive  teaching  of  French,  not  begin  Latin  before  Tertia, 
and  postpone  Greek  to  Secunda. 

Reinhardt's  scheme  differed  much  in  detail  from  that  at  Altona, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  the  Gymnasium,  which  is  really  the 
important  thing,  makes  it  for  practical  purposes  a  new  scheme. 
A  reference  to  pages  86  and  119  will  show  the  actual  number  of 
hours  in  the  Frankfurt  scheme  as  now  in  use  at  the  Goethe 
Gymnasium  and  the  scheme  of  work  in  other  schools. 

We  see  that  there  is  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  time 
saved  for  classics  in  the  highest  forms,  and  that  for  Greek  we 
get  four  years  with  eight  hours  instead  of  six  years  with  six 
hours  a  week.  The  total  loss  of  four  hours  may  well  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  increased  value  of  the  work  as  the  boys  get 
older.  In  Latin  it  is  different — there  the  total  number  of  hours 
is  very  sensibly  decreased  from  68  to  52.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Latin  is  not  begun  at  all  in  the  first  three  years,  but  then 
from  Untertertia  onwards  we  have  the  time  very  much  increased. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Reinhardt* 
and  his  colleagues,  would  be  : — 

ORGANISATION. 

By  this  arrangement  the  final  decision  whether  a  boy  was  to 
enter  a  classical  or  a  modern  school  would  be  deferred  from  the 
age  of  9  to  12.  The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious,  especially 
when,  as  in  Germany,  the  consequences  of  this  decision  are  so 
momentous  for  the  whole  future  career.  Even  in  a  large  town 
where  there  are  several  schools  it  enables  a  parent  better  to  find 
out  what  are  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  his  son,  and  a  boy  till  he 

*  See  Reinhardt  (Karl),  Die  Frankfurter  Lehrpldne  (Frankfurt  a.  M. 
1892),  particularly  p.  11;  and  Die  Umgestaltung  des  hoheren  Schuhvesens. 
(Frankfurt  a.  M.  1892.) 
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is  12  can  attend  the  school  which  is  nearest  to  his  own  home. 
The  Germans  quite  rightly  do  not  like  or  encourage  our  system 
by  which  quite  young  children  make  long  journeys  daily  to  attend 
school.  Much  more  important  will  it  be  in  country  places.  Here 
there  generally  can  be  only  one  higher  school  available.  In  the 
old  days  this  was  almost  always  a  Gymnasium.  The  classical 
education  was,  however,  really  only  required  by  a  small  minority 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  needs  of  the  others  were 
sacrificed  for  those  who  wished  for  a  training  that  would  prepare 
them  for  the  Universities.  If,  as  is  probable,  many  of  the  smaller 
Gymnasien  are  converted  into  schools  of  another  kind,  then 
the  hardship  will  be  laid  on  those  who  want  a  classical  education. 
Suppose  that  all  schools  had  a  common  course  up  to  the  age  of 
12,  that  the  work  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium  was 
identical  to  the  age  of  14,  then  these  difficulties  would  be  much 
diminished. 

How  greatly  would  some  system  of  this  kind  help  in  the 
organisation  of  our  country  grammar  schools  !  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  combine  in  one  course  the  education  of  those  boys 
who  did  not  intend  to  pass  on  to  any  more  advanced  work  with 
those  who  at  the  age  of  about  14  would  go  on  to  a  public  school 
and  thence  to  a  university.  How  much  do  many  now  suffer 
when  the  poorer  parents  of  the  professional  classes  cannot  find 
in  their  own  town  the  opportunity  of  giving  their  young  boys 
that  early  training  which  is  indispensable  if  they  are  to  be 
properly  equipped  to  enter  into  competition  with  others  who  are 
also  being  prepared  for  the  learned  professions.  In  too  many 
cases  this  is  now  being  made  almost  impossible  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  fees  of  the  expensive  private  schools.  If  no 
boys  began  Latin  till  they  were  12  or  Greek  till  they  were  14, 
then  it  would  be  possible  for  every  country  town  to  prepare  boys 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  so  that  at  the  age  of  14  they  were 
able  without  difficulty  to  hold  their  own  with  boys  from  the 
private  schools  in  the  competition  for  entrance  and  for  scholar- 
ships at  the  public  schools. 

On  one  point  we  must,  however,  here  put  in  a  warning.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  Germany  the  discussion  turns  entirely  on  the 
relations  to  one  another  of  the  different  classes  of  the  higher 
schools.  We  hear  little  of  the  relations  of  these  schools  to  the 
elementary  or  Volksschule.  In  England  we  are  much  concerned 
with  the  transference  of  boys  from  the  elementary  to  the  second- 
ary school,  and  this  is  the  educational  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  is  our  most  pressing  difficulty.  On  this  point  the  experience 
of  Frankfurt  gives  us  little  help.  It  gives  no  support  to  the  belief 
that  boys  can  be  transferred  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  at  the  age  of  12,  and  then  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
those  who  have  for  three  years  been  working  hard  at  an  organised 
course  of  higher  work.  To  postpone  Latin  till  12  does  not  in  their 
scheme  mean  to  postpone  all  secondary  work.  Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  reformers  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  strict  and 
systematic  study  in  French  that  has  been  done  before  the  age  of 
12.  It  is  only  as  a  result  of  this,  and  as  a  result  of  the  very 
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thorough  and  strenuous  work  clone  in  German,  that  in  their1 
opinion  it  is  possible  to  postpone  Latin  so  late.  It  is  absolutely 
and  fundamentally  contrary  to  the  whole  principle  on  which  the 
work  is  arranged  that  all  foreign  languages  should  be  postponed. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  inconceivable  in  their  minds  that 
boys  from  the  elementary  schools  should  at  the  age  of  12  be 
transferred  to  the  higher  school  and  then  at  once  begin  simul- 
taneously the  study  of  both  French  and  Latin.  If  we  want 
enlightenment  on  this  problem,  it  is,  I  imagine,  to  Scotland 
rather  than  to  Germany  that  we  must  look.  This  is  a  matter 
w,e  shall  have  to  return  to  when  we  consider  the  educational 
questions  involved. 

Attempts  were  made  at  the  conference  of  1900  to  show  that 
these  points  of  organisation  were  not  important.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  were  successful,  and  the  voting  seems  to  show  that  on 
this  side  the  advocates  of  the  Frankfurt  scheme  maintained  their 
ground.  They  received  the  strong  support  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  the  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  at  any 
rate  desirable  to  arrange  things  so  that  in  each  province  of 
Prussia  there  shall  be  one  or  more  schools  organised  on  this 
plan ;  in  this  way  in  each  part  of  the  country  the  opportunity 
will  be  open  to  boys  to  pass  on  from  a  country  school  to  a  large 
Gymnasium  at  the  later  age.  To  this  extent  the  Frankfurt 
scheme  has  been  deiinitely  "adopted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Government  provision  of  schools.  At  present  the  reformers  do 
not  ask  for  more  than  this.  They  ask  that  their  schools  should 
be  recognised  as  an  alternative  system  to  that  which  is  in  more 
general  use.  "  Wir  lieben  es  nicht  revolutiondr  vorzugehen"  as 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  reformers  said  to  us.  They  probably 
believe  that  when  this  is  done  the  natural  educational  merits  of 
it  will  lead  to  its  more  universal  acceptance. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

It  is  to  the  educational  problems  that  we  must  now  turn. 

While  the  scheme  was  started  as  an  expedient  to  meet  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  new  regulations,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  time  and  experience  the  attitude  towards  it  of  its 
own  originators  has  to  some  extent  changed.  What  at  first  was 
put  forward  as  a  tentative  experiment  is  now  propounded  as  the 
absolutely  best  system.  In  the  earlier  years  it  was  the  points  of 
organisation  on  which  most  stress  was  laid,  it  is  now  the  educa- 
tional advantages.  This  is,  after  all,  the  important  matter  for  us. 

Now  to  a  great  extent  this  is  a  matter  of  experiment  and 
observation,  but  we  must  begin  by  considering  the  theoretical 
argument  by  which  Dr.  Reiiihardt  defends  his  scheme,  and  we 
will  remember  that  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  an  expe- 
rienced schoolmaster.  In  his  original  statement,  published  in 
1892,  Reinhardt  lays  stress  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Prussian  Gymnasium,  which  aims  not  merely  at  giving  a  class- 
ical education  but  at  combining  with  it  a  general  training  in 
modern  subjects.  Owing  to  this  dual  character  it  has  always 
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been  open  to  criticism  on  two  grounds.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
been  objected  that  it  has  not  brought  its  pupils  to  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  of  attainment  in  each  of  the  subjects  studied ;  on 
the  other,  there  has  always  been  the  danger  of  overworking  the 
pupils.  The  Gymnasium  is  not  the  old  classical  school,  it  is  a 
classical  school  into  which  numerous  new  subjects  have  been 
introduced.  As  each  new  study  has  been  introduced  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  use  to  the  fullest  the  freshness  of  memory  and 
power  of  assimilation  of  the  younger  boys,  and  in  consequence 
the  whole  complete  list  of  subjects  is  introduced  as  low  down 
as  Tertia.  Besides  German,  religion,  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, science,  boys  have  to  learn  three  foreign  languages.  The 
consequent  distraction  of  the  attention  prevents  real  progress. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  while  accepting  the  general  framework  of 
the  curriculum,  to  enable  the  boys  to  work  with  more  concen- 
tration of  energy  by  making  the  chief  work  in  each  language 
successive  and  not  parallel.  Instead  of  the  "  neben  einander  " 
we  have  the  "  nach  einander." 

This  being  the  general  principle,  he  then  contends  that  of  the 
three  languages  French,  or  whichever  modern  language  is  taken 
first,  should  precede  Latin,  not  follow  it,  and  should  have  so 
much  time  for  its  sole  study  that  the  boys  can  really  make 
substantial  progress  in  it. 

At  the  same  time  they  should  receive  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  mother  tongue,  and  not  till  after  that  should  they  pass  on  to 
the  more  difficult  and  distant  language. 

This  arrangement  he  defends  by  a  consideration  of  the  altered 
position  which  Latin  now  holds  in  the  general  mental  equipment 
of  an  educated  man  compared  to  that  which  it  held  in  former 
centuries.  It  is  no  longer  desirable,  as  it  used  to  be,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  talk  in  Latin  or  use  it  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas.  But  the  chief  object  of  beginning  a  language  early  is  that 
the  boys  may  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and 
idiom  so  ingrained  that  it  can  be  used  spontaneously  and  without 
conscious  effort.  If  we  want  to  use  a  language  for  conversation 
and  for  the  free  expression  of  thought,  we  must  have  this 
complete  mastery  of  it,  and  in  order  to  get  this  we  must  begin 
in  childhood,  for  what  we  learn  earliest  we  remember  longest. 
It  is  now  not  Latin  but  modern  languages  which  we  shall  want 
to  use  in  this  way. 

There  was  a  time,  in  Germany — it  was  not  so  long  ago — that 
Latin  was  learnt  in  order  that  it  might  be  spoken,  then  the 
beginning  of  the  teaching  was  to  a  great  extent  empirical.  The 
first  vocabulary  acquired  was  largely  that  of  common  objects, 
until  quite  recently  the  final  test  of  knowledge  was  a  Latin 
essay,  i.e.,  the  use  of  Latin  for  the  expression  of  one's  own 
thoughts  was — at  least  in  theory — expected.  So  long  as  this  was 
the  case  it  was  desirable  that  the  forms  of  Latin  accidence  should 
become  as  it  were  part  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  there  was  some 
reason  in  requiring  that  absolute  and  unconscious  acquaintance 
with  them  which  can  only  be  completely  attained  when  they 
have  been  learnt  in  childhood.  This  aim  has  now  been  given 
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up.  It  is  not  expected  or  required  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  pupils,  even  at  a  Gymnasium,  should  use  Latin,  still  less 
Greek,  as  a  means  of  expression. 

Latin  now  cannot  be  learnt  empirically ;  to  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  It  would  mean  burdening  the  mind 
of  the  pupils  with  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  which  are 
useless  for  the  real  object  of  learning  the  language.  These  are 
two :  one  is  grammatical  training,  the  other  is  the  reading  of  the 
Latin  authors.  Both  of  these  objects  are  unattainable  till  a  boy 
is  about  12  years  of  age  or  older.  In  the  earlier  years  he  is 
capable  neither  of  the  scientific  learning  of  grammar  nor  of 
reading  Latin  authors  with  interest,  all  work  done  in  these  years 
is  merely  preparation.  Under  the  older  system  this  period  of 
preparation  was  too  long. 

A  pupil  of  13  or  14  years  of  age  can  read  and  understand 
Caesar  well.  At  this  age  the  boy  is  greatly  interested  in  military 
history.  To  begin  earlier  is  impossible.  [The  impossible  is 
done  in  many  English  schools].  If  a  boy  begins  Latin  in  Sexta, 
then  everything  up  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar  is  all  preparation. 
In  the  three  years  of  preparation  chiefly  grammar  is  taught. 
The  boys  have  a  reading  book  put  before  them  which  has  been 
made  up  by  modern  people  for  this  purpose.  This  period  of 
preparation  seems  to  be  too  long.  I  should  like  to  use  an 
illustration.  It  does  not  do  to  take  too  long  a  run  before  jumping; 
one  must  take  a  run  just  long  enough  to  make  the  jump,  other- 
wise the  speed  is  diminished,  not  increased.  In  the  same  way 
in  teaching  the  preparation  should  not  be  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Elsewhere  he  lays  stress  on  the  keenness  and  pleasure  with 
which  boys  in  Sexta  begin  Latin,  and  points  out  that  this  is 
followed  by  a  time  of  languor  and  loss  of  energy,  which  is  often 
not  recovered  till  the  boy  reaches  the  highest  form.  When  he 
begins  Latin  in  Tertia  this  period  of  languor  does  not  occur. 

If  one  fixes  the  time  rightly,  quite  a  different  energy  comes 
into  the  work ;  vigour  and  pleasure,  which  are  closely  connected, 
are  awakened  in  the  .scholar  much  more  strongly. 

We  may  then  get  a  useful  formula.  A  boy  is  to  begin  Caesar 
at  13  or  14.  How  long  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn  Latin  so 
that  he  has  overcome  the  worst  grammatical  difficulties  and  can 
set  to  work  at  Ciesar  with  some  help  so  as  to  make  it  out  ?  At 
Frankfurt  they  find  that  a  little  over  a  year  is  required.  Then 
they  can  begin  to  tackle  the  easier  narrative  parts,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year  the  boy  is  reading  Caesar  with  fair  rapidity 
and  ease,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  third  year  he  has  read 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bellum  Gallicum,  and  takes  away  the 
memory  not  of  one  or  two  isolated  books  but  of  the  work  as  a 
whole. 

The  argument  is  of  real  value.  We  want  a  boy  to  begin 
reading  his  first  Latin  author  as  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  mature 
to  do  so  with  some  interest  and  understanding  of  the  contents. 

The  whole  modern  German  school,  including  Eeinhardt  and  his 
most  vigorous  opponents,  would  all  agree  on  this,  that  the 
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attention  of  a  boy  when  reading  a  classical  author  should  be 
directed  to  what  he  writes  about :  the  boy  should  feel  that  he  is 
not  reading  Caesar  or  Homer  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  but  that 
he  wants  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  read  Caesar  and 
Homer.  The  point  is  a  fundamental  one,  it  governs  the  whole 
spirit  and  method  of  the  teaching,  and  unless  it  is  fully  carried 
out  in  all  its  consequences  I  do  not  believe  that  classical  teaching 
will  ever  be  successful  with  the  majority  of  boys.  Given  this, 
however — and,  as  I  say  in  Germany  it  is  now  common  ground — 
we  may  approach  the  problem  in  this  way.  What  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  earliest  age  at  which  it  is  probable  that  boys  will 
be  able  to  read  Caesar,  or  whatever  other  author  is  used  first,  with 
understanding  and  interest — not  merely  as  a  collection  of 
grammatical  difficulties,  but  as  the  account  of  a  number  of  battles 
and  campaigns  ?  The  great  thing  to  avoid  is  reading  it  earlier : 
to  read  a  book  too  soon  is  too  often  to  spoil  a  boy's  pleasure  in  it 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  English 
system — nearly  every  book  is  read  too  soon.  The  first  acquain- 
tance with  a  book  is  the  one  that  leaves  the  permanent 
impression.  If  a  boy  begins  reading  Caesar  at  11  or  12  as  a 
grammatical  exercise,  the  original  distaste  he  acquires  for  it  will 
never  be  eradicated. 

We  must  insist  on  this  point,  or  we  shall  confound  the  Frank- 
furt scheme  with  something  that  looks  like  it  but  is  quite 
different.  English  schoolmasters  will  at  once  say  that  it  is 
quite  common  for  boys  to  begin  Latin  at  12,  and  begin  Caesar 
in  a  year  or  so.  They  do  this  though  the  time  given  to  Latin 
in  many  schools  is  not  half  what  is  given  at  Frankfurt.  This  is 
true ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  are  following  the 
Frankfurt  plan.  It  all  depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  reading 
Caesar.  The  painful  and  laborious  process  which  we  all  know 
so  well,  by  which  a  form  struggles  in  each  lesson  through  a  few 
lines — if  it  happens  to  be  a  difficult  passage,  through  part  of  a 
sentence — when  boys  and  masters  both  feel,  and  feel  justly,  that 
the  task  set  them  is  one  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  the  class, 
so  much  too  hard  that  it  results  merely  in  weariness  and  dis- 
couragement, this  process  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  achieves 
at  most  one  book,  too  often  only  part  of  a  book,  being  ready  for 
an  examination  in  which  half  the  boys  will  fail — all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  scheme.  The  work  put  down  for  the 
second  year  is  Caesar,  Books  1  to  6.  The  whole  is  not  always 
read,  portions  may  be  omitted,  but  by  much  the  larger  part  is 
done,  and  there  is  in  addition  to  be  about  600  lines  of  Ovid.  I 
heard  the  boys  both  at  Frankfurt  and  at  other  schools.  There 
are  differences  of  detail  in  each  school  ;*  at  the  Goethe 

*  "  When  in  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  I  began  reading  Csesar  with  the 
Obertertia,  who  had  only  learnt  Latin  a  year.  I  had  no  definite  amount  of 
work  to  get  through  ;  I  had  to  try  how  many  books  I  could  read  without 
incurring  the  reproach  of  superficiality.  Now  (with  six  hours  a  wreek  in 
the  first  half  and  five  hours  in  the  second  half)  I  read  six  books  of  Caesar. 
Direktor  Reinhardt  did  the  same  in  the  parallel  class,  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  following  years."  None  will  suspect  Dr.  Wulff  of  super 
ficiality.— Wulff,  Der  Lateinische  Anfangs-Unterncht,  p.  13, 
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Gymnasium  they  now  begin  Ciesar  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year  ;  at  Charlottenburg  three  books  are  read  in  the  second  year, 
but  that  which  is  common  to  all  is  that  the  boys  after  learning 
Latin  about  two  and  a  half  years  know  their  Caesar.  Of  course 
they  find  it  hard  at  first,  but  they  go  on  at  it  with  concentrated 
energy  till  they  have,  as  we  may  say,  read  Caesar.  They  have 
not  only  read  Caesar:  they  know  the  Gallic  war,  which  is  also 
a  very  different  thing, 

But  I  am  anticipating.  These  suggestions  were,  as  may  be 
assumed,  met  by  vigorous  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
classical  teachers.*  It  not  unnaturally  seemed  to  be  the  first  step 
towards  the  Einheitsschule,  the  end  of  which  would  be  the 
absorption  of  the  Gymnasium  in  the  modern  schools.  They 
refused  to  believe  that  the  standard  of  classical  learning  could 
be  maintained. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  AT  FRANKFURT. 

This  was  clearly  a  matter  for  experiment,  and  the  Prussian 
Government  with  characteristic  wisdom  not  only  allowed  the 
experiment  to  be  made,  but  to  be  made  in  that  way  which 
alone  could  be  of  real  value.  An  educational  experiment  requires 
time,  money,  ability,  and  pupils.  An  experiment  that  lasted 
two  or  three  years  would  be  of'  no  use.  There  must  be  a  whole 
generation  of  schoolboys  who  had  passed  through  the  complete 
course  of  nine  years,  till  they  were  ready  for  the  university. 
At  the  request  of  the  civic  authorities,  who  have  secured  the 
services  01  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educationalists  in 
Germany — and  indeed  the  post  of  educational  adviser  to  a  great 
city  such  as  Frankfurt  is  one  that  a  great  scholar  and  distinguished 
administrator  may  well  be  proud  to  hold — the  first  schools 
chosen  for  the  experiment  were  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  and  the 
Muster  Schule — a  Realgymnasium  in  that  city. 

Both  these  schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  and 
management  of  the  city  authorities. 

Since  then,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  attended  the 
work  at  Frankfurt,  several  other  schools  have  been  added  to  the 
number.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Frankfurt  schools  that  we 
naturally  go  to  become  acquainted  with  the  system,  and  especially 
to  the  Goethe  Gymnasium,  of  which  Dr.  Reinhardt  was  nimself 
head  master.  The  work  of  the  Muster  Schule  is  in  many  ways 
equally  important,  and  this  school  is  especially  known  throughout 
Europe  for  the  remarkable  work  done  in  modern  languages. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  work  of  the  Gymnasium  rather  than  that 
of  the  Realgymnasium  that  the  success  of  the  experiment 
depends.  The  whole  point  at  issue  was  whether  good  classical 
work  could  be  done  under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  and  the  other  classical  schools  which 

*  The  most  vigorous  statement  of  the  case  against  Reinhardt  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  by  Dr.  Paul  Cauer,  Siebzehn  Jahre  im 
Kampf  um  die  Schulreform.  (Berlin,  1906.) 
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have  adopted  this  method  that  our  attention  was  specially 
directed.* 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  the  experiment  was  most  successful. 
When  after  nine  years  the  boys  from  the  Goethe  Gymnasium 
were  brought  up  for  their  final  examination,  it  was  found  that 
they  could  hold  their  own  with  boys  from  other  schools.  As  to 
this  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  chief  opponent  of  the  reformed 
schools.  Writing  in  1893,  Dr.  Cauer  says  : — 

"  On  the  Frankfurt  system  the  accidence  of  both  languages, 
the  regular  as  well  as  the  irregular  forms  are  each  to  be  taken  in 
a  single  year,  Latin  in  Untertia  and  Greek  in  Untersecunda. 
Now  it  may  be  possible  to  race  through  the  paragraphs  and 
paradigms.  It  is,  however,  completely  unthinkable  that  the 
boys  will  in  any  way  become  thoroughly  habituated  to  the  forms, 
or  that  they  will  acquire  a  firm  nucleus  of  knowledge  which 
will  in  the  higher  classes  make  independent  reading  possible."  f 

In  a  note  added  ten  years  later  he  acknowledged  that  his 
prognostication  was  wrong.  ''In  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  an 
unusually  eager  set  of  boys,  with  great  desire  for  knowledge,  under 
a  specially  selected  staff,  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  succeeded  in 
a  short  time  in  getting  much  from  classical  study,  but  only  by 
giving  such  intensive  study  as  is  possible  only  under  specially 
favourable  circumstances  and  as  could  scarcely  be  permanently 
maintained.":): 

Cauer,  it  will  be  seen,  at  once  hits  upon  what  every  experienced 
schoolmaster  will  see  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  scheme.  It 
throws  an  undue  amount  of  work  on  to  the  two  years  12-13  and 
13-14.  In  these  the  boys  have  to  master  the  Latin  grammar. 
They  begin  Greek  the  next  year,  and  it  is  obvious  that  any 
failure  or  defect  in  the  work  done  during  the  two  years  in  Tertia 
will  not  easily  be  made  up  afterwards.  It  is,  I  think,  by  the 
work  done  in  these  two  years  that  the  scheme  must  stand  or 
fall.§ 

The  following  papers  contain  a  fuller  description  of  the  actual 
teaching.  There  are,  however,  certain  points  to  which  I  should 
like  to  call  attention. 

We  attended  many  lessons  in  these  forms  both  at  Frankfurt 
and  elsewhere.  The  impression  which  in  all  cases  was  made 
upon  me  was  that  the  work  was  being  done  at  very  high  pressure. 
Not  only  at  Frankfurt,  though  it  was  most  noticeable  there,  but 
at  other  schools  visited,  masters  and  boys  were  doing  all  they 
could.  The  work  was  going  with  a  swing,  a  verve,  an  impetus 
which  one  seldom  sees  even  in  the  best  schools.  To  attend  the 
lessons  was  for  this  reason  an  unusual  pleasure.  One  felt  that 
one  saw  a  difficult  thing  being  done  with  great  success.  One 
felt  also  that  boys  and  masters  knew  this,  and  they  took  pleasure 

*  I  had  hoped  to  discuss  also  the  problem  of  the  Realgymnasium,  but 
I.  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  course  in 
Latin — we  must  approach  this  from  the.Modern  Language  side.  See  p.  74, 

t  Op.  tit.  pp,  81-82. 

j  Op.  tit.  p.  82,  note. 

§  Ct.  infra  p.  74, 
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in  doing  it  well  just  because  they  were  on  their  mettle.  I  have 
in  my  mind  a  lesson  done  with  the  Obertertia  partly  in 
grammar,  partly  on  Caesar.  The  lesson  began  with  viva  voce 
drill  on  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  used  to  test  their  memory 
and  understanding  of  the  passage  of  Csesar  they  had  read  in 
the  last  lesson.  In  this  they  were  quite  at  home,  and  in  trans- 
lation— though,  of  course,  they  required  occasional  help — they 
could  do  it  with  understanding  and  interest,  and  were  fulljof 
suggestion  when  the  problem  of  turning  it  into  good  German  arose. 
The  difficulty  was  there,  but  all  along  one  had  the  feeling  that 
the  difficulty  was  just  that  which  the  boys  at  this  stage  were  able 
to  cope  with.  They  were  working  hard  — they  knew  they  were 
working  hard,  but  the  work  was  not  beyond  them. 

We  must.  then,  inquire  whether  this  is  due  to  any  exceptional 
advantages  which  are  peculiar  to  these  schools  or  whether  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  good  teaching  and  good  organisation  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  could  be  introduced  elsewhere — whether  it  could 
be  adopted  in  our  English  schools. 

Now  on  one  point  I  think  Cauer  is  right,  though  Reinhardt 
protests  against  the  idea.  The  teaching  is  unusually  good  even 
for  good  German  schools,  and  the  boys  are  unusually  quick. 
The  masters  are  men  of  real  ability,  working  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  natural  to  those  who  are  pioneers.  The  school  has  also 
quite  clearly  an  unusual  number  of  boys  of  real  ability,  even 
though,  as  Dr.  Reinhardt  protests,  all  the  boys  are  not  little 
Goetnes.  There  are  elements  in  the  population  of  Frankfurt 
which  will  explain  this.  There  were  plenty  of  boys  who  could 
help  the  class  along,  make  the  pace  for  the  others,  and  take 
them  over  the  most  difficult  points. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  ail  these  boys  would  eventually 
do  better  than  others  who  developed  more  slowly.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  can  doubt  that  in  a  great  trading  and  financial  city 
there  are  a  very  large  proportion  of  pupils  who  belong  to  a  race 
that  develops  early,  and  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen, 
shows  a  quickness  and  intellectual  enterprise  which  will  not  be 
found  among  those  who  may  perhaps  do  better  in  later  years, 
but  do  not  develop  so  rapidly.  The  whole  system  of  the  Frank- 
furt school  seems  to  suit  these  boys. 

With  an  inferior  set  of  boys,  with  masters  less  enthusiastic, 
less  vigorous,  the  pace  could  hardly  be  kept  up,  or  if  it  were  it 
would  only  be  by  driving.  I  do  not  know  that  all  the  schools  I 
visited  were  free  from  this  danger.  I  find  in  my  notebook  that 
at  one  I  wrote  down  after  leaving  the  room,  "  excellent  work, 
but  will  it  not  make  the  boys  hate  Latin  ?"  The  building  was 
not  very  good,  the  ventilation  was  wrong,  the  response  was  not 
so  ready,  one  doubted  whether  they  would  arrive  at  the  goal, 
and  even  if  they  did  one  felt  that  they  would  be  exhausted  and 
overdone. 

Of  course  English  boys  are  just  as  clever  as  German  boys,  and 
probably  will  work  as  hard.  One  can  see  work  quite  as  vigorous 
and  ambitious  as  this  in  some  English  schools.  It  is  the  sort  of 
work  that  one  gets  in  what  we  should  call  a  scholarship  class, 
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when  we  get  a  picked  set  of  boys  of  great  ambition  working  at 
full  speed,  especially  in  large  schools  in  London,  where  one  gets 
picked  boys  often  not  dissimilar  in  parentage  to  those  at 
Frankfurt.  It  is,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  work  quite  beyond 
what  we  could  ever  hope  to  get  in  ordinary  forms  in  ordinary 
schools.  We  may  take  an  illustration  from  English  life.  As 
every  one  knows,  under  the  new  regulations  for  the  Navy  the 
picked  boys  at  Osborne,  under  a  very  highly  organised  system, 
with  a  very  large  and  expensive  staff,  get  through  an  amount  of 
work  quite  beyond  what  is  usually  expected  of  boys  of  this  age. 
Now  this  may  be  successful  for  these  boys  under  these  conditions. 
No  one  would  think  of  arranging  the  work  of  other  schools  on  the 
assumption  that  what  is  done  there  can  be  done  elsewhere.  This 
is,  I  think,  true  about  Frankfurt,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
general  work  is  to  be  arranged  on  the  assumption  that  in  all 
schools  the  boys  in  two  years  learn  as  much  Latin  as  they  do 
there,  the  assumption  will  turn  out  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  that  when  the  time  came  to  begin  Greek 
they  would  not  be  ready  for  it.  They  would  be  overworked,  they 
would  not  have  got  free  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  grammar, 
and  they  would  have  no  freshness  to  begin  Greek.*  It  might  be 
answered  that  the  Gymnasium  is  only  intended  for  clever  boys 
—that  if  a  boy  cannot  keep  up  then  it  is  evidence  that  he  is  not 
clever  enough  for  a  classical  education,  he  had  better  go  to  a  Real- 
gymnasium— as  we  should  say,  to  a  modern  side.  I  suspect  that 
this  will  eventually  be  a  result  of  the  whole  movement — the 
postponement  of  Greek  to  the  age  of  14  will  mean  that  com- 
paratively few  begin  it  at  all,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  result  we  ought 
not  to  regret.  Greek  is  a  study  for  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
a  nation,  and  the  Frankfurt  scheme  will  help  to  weed  out  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  it. 

ORGANISATION  AND  METHOD. 

We  must  now  consider  the  other  conditions  which  make  this 
rapid  progress  possible,  those  of  school  organisation  and  methods 
of  teaching.  Now,  as  compared  with  our  English  schools,  much 
the  most  important  thing  is  what  I  may  call  the  constitution 
of  the  form.  We  must  not  think  that  these  boys  who  are  put 
into  Untertertia  to  begin  their  Latin  grammar  are  the  miscel- 
laneous, heterogeneous  collection  of  boys  that  one  finds  in  most 
English  schools,  brought  together  under  new  masters,  ignorant  of 
one  another,  strange  to  the  routine  and  customs  of  the  school. 

All  these  boys  have  already  been  for  three  years  in  the  school. 
They  have  worked  their  way  up  together.  They  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  and  drilled,  and  their  previous  course  of  work 
has  been  specially  thought  out  so  that  it  may  be  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  their  Latin.  That  in  which  these  schools  are  far 

*  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  matter  in  the  case  of  boys  going  to 
read  classics  at  the  University  ;  for  them  it  might  be  quite  enough  if  they 
put  off  Greek  even  till  15  ;  I  am  thinking  of  those  whose  whole  work  at 
Greek  will  be  confined  to  the  four  last  years  at  school. 
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superior  to  all  but  a  very  few  of  our  schools  is  the  excellent 
class  management  which  makes  possible  the  most  vigorous  oral 
teaching.  I  will  say  more  on  this  later.  Here  we  must  insist 
that  the  quick  response,  the  easy  working  of  the  machine  without 
hitch  or  friction,  cannot  be  attained  at  once — it  is  the  three  years 
in  the  lower  forms  by  which  this  is  secured. 

In  comparing  the  German  with  the  English  system  this  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  the  essence  ot  the  German  plan_ 
that  the  whole  of  school  life  will  be  spenc  at  one  school,  or  if 
there  is  a  change  it  will  be  from  one  school  to  another  which  is 
precisely  similar  in  every  respect.  From  9  to  18  there  is  no 
break  in  school  life.  Each  step  is  carefully  prepared.  The  boys 
from  the  first  get  accustomed  to  the  system  of  the  school  and 
its  methods,  they  move  up  from  form  to  form  with  companions 
whom  they  know,  and  at  each  stage,  though  the  subject  of  in- 
struction may  change,  the  machinery  is  identical.  In  some 
schools  the  master  moves  up  with  his  boys,  and  takes  the  same 
set  year  after  year.  There  is  no  time  lost,  and  each  stage 
succeeds  the  last  almost  imperceptibly. 

How  different  is  it  in  England  !  To  a  certain  extent  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  attainable  in  the  great  schools  of  the 
large  towns — the  schools  which  in  their  character  and  constitu- 
tion most  nearly  answer  to  the  German  schools.  Even  in  them 
it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  attained  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  boys  enter  not  at  9  or  10  but  at 
12  or  13,  and  of  these  an  increasing  proportion  come  from  public 
elementary  schools  ignorant  of  nearly  everything  which  boys  of 
their  age  in  Germany  will  have  learnt. 

In  the  great  boarding  schools  the  difference  is  more  marked. 
Here  they  enter  at  13  or  14.  The  first  stage  of  their  school 
life  has  been  passed  at  private  schools,  where  they  are  taught  in 
small  classes.  We  cannot  ignore  this  break.  We  cannot  let 
a  boy  begin  Latin  at  12  when  probably  the  next  year  he  will 
leave  for  a  school  of  quite  a  different  character.  With  this 
change  of  school  comes  the  disturbance  of  a  boy's  mind  caused 
by  the  new  surroundings  and  conditions.  Often  he  is  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time.  There  are  new  methods  of 
teaching  inseparable  from  these  different  conditions.  This 
change  conies  just  at  the  critical  period  when,  on  the  Frankfurt 
plan,  the  most  important  work  is  being  done.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  Public  schools  might  take  boys  by  preference 
who  had  never  learnt  Greek,  and  begin  the  new  subject  with 
the  new  school.  It  is  surely  essential  that  the  elementary  stages 
of  Latin  should  have  been  finished.  Nothing  is  so  striking  at 
Frankfurt  as  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  the  work,  This  is  the 
result  of  the  complete  mastery  which  boys  and  masters  alike 
have  of  the  class  system.  All  the  work  of  the  first  three  years 
in  German  and  French  has,  so  to  speak,  broken  them  in  to  this. 
The  class  of  30  or  more  (and  there  are  very  large  classes  in 
some  German  schools :  I  have  seen  classes  of  40)  works  together. 
This  is  quite  impossible  for  the  first  year  at  a  Public  school. 
Boys  have  to  fincl  their  place,  masters  have  to  get  to  know  the 
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boys.  There  is  probably  no  year  of  a  boy's  life  when  he  learns 
so  little — on  the  Frankfurt  plan  there  is  no  year  when  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  learn  so  much. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  the  nature  of  this  preliminary  work. 
For  any  inquiry  into  the  methods  and  character  of  the  Latin 
teaching  some  discussion  of  this  is  essential.  On  this  all  are 
agreed,  and  no  one  who  has  attended  the  actual  work  done  in 
the  schools  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  The  quickness  and 
effectiveness  of  their  class  work  can  only  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  the  previous  dicipline  and  training. 

This  training  is,  on  the  language  side,  given  in  German  and 
French.  For  both  languages  special  grammars  have  been 
written  which  are  now  generally  but  not  universally  used  in 
these  reform  schools.  The  grammars  are  written  on  a  definite 
plan,  and  those  in  French  and  German  are  definitely  arranged  so 
as  to  lead  up  to  and  prepare  for  the  Latin  grammar. 

TEACHING  OF  GERMAN. 

Now,  first  as  to  the  German.  I  have  listened  to  several 
lessons  in  German  in  the  lower  forms,  and  I  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  with  English 
what  is  done  with  German.  We  have,  indeed,  much  to  learn. 
Great  improvements  are  possible.  No  doubt  the  careful  and 
systematic  study  of  the  first  elements  of  English  ought  to  precede 
that  of  Latin.  The  elementary  grammatical  conceptions,  the 
analysis  of  the  simple  sentence  and  of  the  easier  forms  of  the 
complex  sentence,  the  parts  of  the  verb — in  all  of  this  a  very 
useful  intellectual  discipline  may  be  found  and  a  training  which, 
if  rightly  given,  will  be  a  great,  indeed  a  necessary,  help  to  the 
study  of  Latin. 

But  if  we  accept  this  we  are  still  met  by  the  difficulty  that 
English  grammar  is  not  German  grammar.  The  absence  of 
grammatical  gender,  the  absence  of  cases  alone,  makes  an 
enormous  difference.  If  one  hears  German  boys  learning  their 
Latin  declensions  one  is  at  once  reminded  that  the  idea  of  a 
declension  is  nothing  new  to  them.  They  have  already  syste- 
matically learnt  the  declensions  in  their  own  language.  We 
are  told,  e.g ,  that  when  they  begin  Latin  the  ablative  case  is  the 
one  which  interests  them  most,  as  it  is  the  one  they  did  not  know 
before.  There  is  nothing  strange  to  them  in  the  agreement  of 
the  adjective,  or  the  rules  governing  the  agreement  of  the 
relative.  All  these  matters,  so  unfamiliar,  so  full  of  difficulty  to 
an  English  boy,  come  naturally  to  them. 

To  take,  e.g.,  the  difference  between  a  predicate  and  an 
attribute — as  soon  as  a  German  begins  learning  his  own 
grammar  the  distinction  is  forced  upon  him,  owing  to  the  rules 
lor  the  declension  of  the  adjective.  The  use  of  these  terms 
must  become  as  obvious  as,  e.g.,  singular  and  plural.  I  do  not 
see  how,  in  teaching  English  Grammar,  we  can  make  the  word 
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"attribute"  appear  anything  but  a  useless  and  artificial 
encumbrance.* 

Moreover,  even  in  those  matters  in  which  English  is  an  equal 
or  superior  instrument  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
structure,  the  rules  of  expression  are  in  German  more  precisely 
formulated.  The  sentence  itself  is  more  complex  and  the  rules  for 
its  structure  are  more  easily  taught.  The  relations  of  its  parts 
are  more  systematised.  I  have  heard  most  illuminating  dida^ 
tion  lessons  in  which  the  Avhole  question  of  punctuation  was 
systematically  expounded  as  an  essay  in  the  application  of  the 
analysis  of  the  sentence.  It  is  just  because  of  this  elaborate 
structure  of  the  sentence  that  punctuation  in  German  is 
according  to  precise  laws  which  everyone  knows.  We  cannot 
teach  it  in  English  in  the  same  way,  because  it  is  much  more  a 
matter  of  individual  preference.  Again,  we  have  in  English  a 
subjunctive  mood,  which  we  all  use  sometimes.  One  might  in 
vain  ask  for  a  precise  exposition  of  the  rules  which  govern  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive.  In  German  they  have  it.  Every  boy  is 
taught  it,  and  thereby  he  is  quite  prepared  when  the  time  comes 
to  deal  with  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in 
Latin. 

All  these  points  are  fully  worked  out  in  the  teaching.  The 
course  of  work  for  these  first  three  years  includes,  e.g.,  the  whole 
theory  of  the  analysis  of  the  compound  sentence,  the  different 
kinds  of  subordinate  sentence,  subject  and  object  clauses,  a  full 
analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  adverbial  sentence,  the  distinc- 
tion between  indirect  statements,  questions,  and  wishes.  They 
are  taught  to  observe  the  difference  between  an  indirect  state- 
ment in  which  the  subordinate  sentence  has  the  form  of  a 
principal  sentence,  and  one  in  which  the  oblique  subjunctive  is 
used,  as,  e.g.,  in  Du  denkst,  es  geht  so  weiter,  and  Du  denkst,  cs  gelie 
so  weiter.  In  this  way  they  become  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  difficult  abstract  grammatical  terminology,  and  recognise 
the  meaning  of  this  terminology  in  connection  with  the  language 
which  they  are  themselves  always  using.  We  may  say  that  they 
find  out  that  they  are  always  speaking  grammar,  and  that  these 
expressions  so  strange  and  menacing  are  really  the  names  of 
things  which  they  themselves  are  always  using.  I  need  not  point 
out  how  much  this  will  reduce  the  difficulty  of  learning  Latin 
grammar.  Half  of  this  in  the  old  days  came  from  the  fact  that 
boys  had  to  learn  the  phenomena  of  a  strange  language  at  the 
same  time  that  they  learnt  this  even  more  strange  process  of 
linguistic  analysis. 

All  the  older  Latin  grammars  are  indeed  written  on  the 
assumption  that  when  the  boys  begin  learning  Latin  they  know 
no  grammar  at  all.  They  explain  not  only  how  the  Latin  ex- 
presses the  subject  and  the  object,  but  what  a  subject  and  an 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  points  on  which  English  is  a  better 
help  to  Latin  than  German.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  tenses. 
German  boys  are  much  troubled  by  the  absence  of  an  imperfect.  While 
the  German  past  tense,  ich  sang,  is  used  for  the  aorist  and  imperfect,  the 
Latin  has  one  form  for  the  imperfect  and  another  for  the  aorist  and  perfect. 
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object  are.  They  seem  to  assume  that  the  boy  has  never  heard  even 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb.  It  is  I  think  generally  agreed  now  in  theory 
that  at  least  the  elementary  grammatical  conceptions — the  parts 
of  speech  and  the  analysis  of  the  simple  sentence — should  be 
known  before  Latin  is  begun,  though  even  this  is  often  not 
attained  in  practice ;  the  Frankfurt  books,  as  will  be  seen,  go 
much  further  than  this,  and  expect  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
the  analysis  of  the  compound  sentence.* 

How  much  of  this  we  can  adopt  must  still  be  a  matter  of 
experiment.  We  can  hardly  continue  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  attitude  of  mind  still  adopted  by  most  classical 
masters :  "  We  do  not  know  any  English  grammar,  we  never  learnt 
it  ourselves,  and  why  should  the  boys  do  so  ? " 

I  do  not  wish  now  to  discuss  how  far  this  kind  of  grammatical 
training  assists  in  the  correct  and  idiomatic  writing  of  one's  own 
language.  There  is  much  English  now  written  which  makes  one 
desire  some  more  formal  treatment  of  it.  Of  one  thing  there 
can  be  no  doubt — the  boy  who  has  gone  through  this  before  he 
is  12  is  prepared  at  once  to  plunge  into  his  Latin  grammar  in  a 
way  which  an  English  boy  who  has  not  had  this  training  cannot 
hope  to  imitate. 

The  first  thing  that  those  must  do  who  wish  to  introduce  the 
Frankfurt  scheme  into  England  is  to  make  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  early  teaching  of  English  and  the  necessary  limitations  of 
English  grammar.  This,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  have  both  a  high  standard  of  accurate 
scholarship  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  English  usage.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  write  English  grammar.  What  can 
be  done  with  it  we  do  not  know,  for  there  has  been  little  organ 
ised  attempt  to  use  it  in  schools  of  the  highest  type.  The  real 
difficulty  is  that,  as  soon  as  one  passes  beyond  the  most  elemen- 
tary stage,  English  grammar  becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
also  apparently  quite  unimportant.  It  does  not  in  itself  contain 
an  explanation  of  its  own  phenomena,  they  can  only  be  explained 
by  comparison  with  a  more  highly  inflected  language  (as  e.g. 
Latin)  or  by  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  language  which 
is  quite  impossible  for  young  boys. 

The  difference  between  the  two  languages  is  however  not 
limited  to  grammar,  it  extends  to  the  vocabulary.  German  is  not 
only  very  rich  in  abstract  words,  but  these  words  are  self- 
explained  even  to  those  who  know  no  language  but  German.  For 
the  expression  of  the  most  complex  and  abstract  ideas  it  is 
possible  to  depend  on  words  built  up  from  simple  roots  by 
known  and  regular  laws.  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  such 
words  as  Eigenschaft  —  unvergleichbar  —  Staatswissenschaft — 
Entwickelung  and  to  compare  them  with  their  English  equiva- 

*  They  are  trained  to  distinguish  the  subtle  difference  between  an 
indirect  question  and  a  relative  attributive  sentence,  e.g.  Wer  das  gethan 
hat  (das)  ist  mir  unbekannt^  and  iv er  das  gethan  hat  (der)  ist  mir  unbekannt. 
(Quis  id  fecerit  mihi  ignotum  est,  and  qui  hoc  fecit  mihi  ignotus  est.)  See 
rrigges,  Deutsche  Satz-  und  Formen  Lehre,  compared  with  JUeinhardt, 
Lateinische  Satzlehre* 
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lentsto  see  how  a  German  boy  in  acquiring  his  own  language 
will  inevitably  acquire  a  more  systematic,  orderly,  formal  habit  of 
mind  than  will  an  English  boy.  The  English  language  may  be 
much  superior  as  an  organ  of  expression — the  German  is  certainly 
superior  as  an  instrument  of  school  training. 

A  German  boy  who  has  learnt  no  Latin  will  by  the  age  of 
twelve  have  made  much  more  progress  than  will  an  English  boy 
just  in  those  points  in  which  Latin  is  of  most  service.  That  is 
to  say  the  absence  of  Latin  will  not  make  so  much  difference  to 
him  as  it  will  to  an  English  boy. 

I  may  exaggerate  this,  but  at  any  rate  this  is  what  I  wrote 
down  before  leaving  the  room  after  listening  to  a  German  lesson 
in  Quarta  and  to  a  Latin  lesson  in  Untertertia. 

The  teaching  of  German  includes  not  only  grammar  but 
literature.  In  this  the  chief  method  which  I  noticed  was  that 
much  practice  is  given  to  the  boys  in  repeating  the  substance 
of  the  passages  read  in  school.  If  a  poem  is  read  it  is  then 
required  that  one  or  more  boys  should  in  their  own  words  give 
a  clear  and  correct  statement  of  the  contents  of  it.  Like  all 
work  of  this  kind,  it  is  done  viva  voce.  It  has  very  great 
advantages.  It  accustoms  a  boy  from  the  earliest  times  to  look 
at  each  poem  or  prose  passage  that  they  read  as  a  whole.  They 
are  trained  in  oral  expression.  It  is  certainly  superior  to  the 
rather  purposeless  paraphrasing  that  was  till  recently  so  common 
in  English  schools.  The  practice  thus  gained  is  of  special 
value  when  they  come  to  read  long  and  difficult  works  in 
foreign  languages.  It  is,  when  the  time  comes,  at  once  applied 
to  their  classical  work,  and  finds  its  highest  use  when  a  boy  is 
reading  a  dialogue  of  Plato  or  a  speech  of  Cicero.  He  has 
always  been  trained  to  ask  himself  what  it  is  that  his  author 
is  wanting  to  say,  what  is  the  essential  point  of  the  narrative 
or  argument.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  a  corrective  to  the 
very  fragmentary  and  imperfect  knowledge  which  comes,  in 
England,  from  the  misuse  of  repetition.  With  us  a  boy  will 
learn  by  heart  a  few  stanzas  of  a  poem  of  which  too  often  he 
will  not  have  read  the  whole.  In  Germany  he  will  perhaps  not 
learn  so  much  by  heart  but  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  the 
whole  is  about.  It  is  a  practice  which  may  of  course  easily  be 
overdone  and  misapplied.  It  easily  leads  to  a  rather  pedantic 
and  academic  form  of  criticism,  in  which  the  purpose  and 
structure  of  a  poem  receive  more  attention  than  the  execution; 
and  indeed  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  too  many  of  the  poems 
read  in  school  can  only  be  called  poetry  by  courtesy.  One 
wonders  why,  when  there  is  so  much  good  poetry  to  be  learnt, 
school  anthologies  (till  quite  recently)  included  so  much  bad 
poetry.  It  is,  however,  especially  valuable  as  a  preparation  for 
classical  work.  It  is  never  so  easy  to  forget  the  whole  and 
remember  only  the  part  as  in  reading  slowly  and  painfully  a 
difficult  work  in  a  foreign  language.  If  the  habit  has  once  been 
formed,  when  reading  one's  own  language,  of  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  connection  of  the  whole,  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  up  in 
reading  other  languages.  In  England  this  habit  is  never  learnt 
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at  all.  Too  often  the  boy  never  grasps  at  all  the  general  purport 
of  the  book  he  reads,  it  scarcely  occurs  to  him  that  it  has  one. 
In  Germany  the  boy,  when  he  passes  on  to  Caesar  and  Vergil, 
constantly  applies  the  method  he  learnt  in  his  first  school 
years,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  transla- 
tion lessons  in  most  German  schools  to  those  one  hears  in 
England. 

The  German  boy  does  then  from  these  three  years  learn  much 
which  helps  him  to  set  to  work  at  Latin  with  more  facility  than 
our  English  boys  can. 

TEACHING  OF  FRENCH. 

In  addition  to  German  he  has,  however,  learnt  French.  It  is 
on  this  three  years'  course  in  French  that  Dr.  Reinhardt  lays  the 
greatest  stress.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  say  anything  about 
the  details  of  this  French  course.  I  was  not  able  to  see  many 
lessons  in  it.  This,  however,  may  be  said.  French  is  taught 
with  the  same  seriousness  and  thoroughness  which  is  given  to 
Latin.  It  receives  six  hours  a  week  for  three  years.  By  the 
time  they  are  13  the  boys  have  learnt  a  large  part  of  their 
French  syntax,  and  are  reading  authors  such  as  Moliere.  They 
have  got  on  so  far  that  they  can  use  it  for  comparison  with 
Latin,  and  are  able  to  observe  and  use  the  rules  of  French 
syntax. 

I  saw  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  work  varies  much  in 
different  schools.  I  saw  some  lessons  which  were  what  we 
should  call  very  old-fashioned,  purely  grammatical  work  based 
on  rules,  reading,  and  translation.  It  is,  however,  the  avowed 
desire  of  these  reform  schools  that  in  teaching  French  the 
grammatical  side  should  be  strongly  developed,  and  translation 
into  German  from  French  (contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  more 
advanced  school  of  modern  language  teaching)  plays  an 
important  part  from  the  beginning.  So  does  formal  grammar. 
Of  course  there  is  careful  teaching  in  the  oral  use  of  the 
language,  but  as  I  understand  it  in  the  reformed  Gymnasium 
the  direct  method,  the  conversational  part,  plays  a  less  important 
part  than  it  does  in  some  of  the  other  schools.* 

This  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Ziehen : — "  I  must  clearly 
separate  Reinhardt  and  his  colleagues  from  a  circle  of  re- 
formers for  whom  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  instruction  in 
modern  languages  is  the  greatest  possible  absorption  of  the 
individuality  of  the  German  boy  in  an  English  or  French  spirit. 
This  reform  movement,  the  ideal  of  which  seems  to  be  that  a 
German  should  be  able  to  converse  with  a  foreigner,  e.g.  an 
Englishman,  on  English  customs,  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  Englishman,  in  an  English  which  has,  if  possible,  been 
filtered  through  a  phonetic  machine,  not  only  finds  no  favour 
in  Director  Reinhardt's  scheme,  but  it  is  positively  excluded 

*  This  would  not  apply  to  the  Mnster-Schule  at  Frankfurt. 
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from  it.  Much  as  this  scheme  lays  stress  on  speaking  the  foreign 
language,  it  always  requires  that  the  foreign  language  should  by 
translation  be  compared  with  the  mother  tongue."* 

We  have  then  this  three  years'  course  in  German  and  French, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  boys  who  have  passed  through  it  are 
very  well  equipped  to  plunge  at  once  with  exceptional  energy 
into  an  intensive  study  of  Latin. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  any  attempt  to  introduce_the 
whole  scheme  into  England  would  not  necessarily  be  based  on 
French.  There  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  beginning  with 
German  rather  than  with  French.  In  this  way  we  should  at 
least  get  over  the  difficulty  of  not  using  an  inflected  language  till 
so  late.  For  Germans  the  learning  of  French  is  a  most  useful 
step  towards  the  vocabulary  of  Latin.  We  do  not  require  that 
so  much,  as  English  is  itself  so  rich  in  words  of  Latin  origin. 

All  writers  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  this  previous 
work  in  French  and  German.  "  The  scholar  has  by  the  instruc- 
tion in  Sexta  and  Quinta  got  an  inductive  knowledge  of  a 
number  of  syntactical  rules  and  conceptions  which  in  Quarta  are 
systematically  joined  so  as  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
simple  and  compound  sentence.  On  this  basis  of  linguistic 
knowledge,  the  pupil,  when  he  gets  to  Untertertia,  is  soon  able 
to  work  out  independently  a  rational  translation  of  the  Latin 
period.  ...»  It  is  above  all  necessary  that  the  Latin  master 
should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  German  and 
French  grammar  as  the  boys  have  learnt  them  in  the  three 
previous  years."!  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  a  form  for 
the  three  years'  work  in  French  which  would  make  this  suitable 
for  giving  a  sure  foundation  for  learning  the  ancient  language. 

TEACHING  OF  LATIN. 

This  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  lower  forms  will  prepare 
us  for  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  teaching  itself, 
and  especially  as  to  the  grammar  teaching.  Now,  on  the 
objects  and  character  of  this,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
object  is  quite  definitely  to  give  the  boy  a  logical  coherent 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  language.  Let  tnose  who  wish 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  read  a  short  sketch  by 
Dr.  Wulff,  who  took  the  chief  part  in  working  out  the  scheme  of 
Latin  teaching  and  has  written  the  text  books  now  in  use. 

"  Of  quite  special  importance  is  the  advantage  which  comes 
from  the  more  advanced  intellectual  maturity  of  the  pupil,  for 
the  introduction  into  the  systematic  syntactical  structure  of  the 
Latin  language.  As  the  learning  of  Latin  has  lost  its  former 
practical  importance  for  life,  it  must  if  it  is  not  to  lose  its  value 
as  a  principal  factor  in  education,  preserve  more  than  it  formerly 
did  the  aim  of  formal  training.  Latin  grammar  is  not  used 

*  Ziehen  (Julius).  Der  Frankfurter  Lehrplan  und  seine  Stelluny 
innerhalft  der  Schulreformbewegung^  p.  6.  (Leipzig,  19CO.) 

t  Wulff  (J.),  Der  Lateinische  Anfanf/s-Unterricht  im  Frankfurter 
Lehrplan,  pp.  14-15.  (Leipzig,  1902.) 
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merely  to  assist  reading,  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  Both  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  also  in  the  Realgymnasium  Latin  has  above 
all  other  languages  the  task  of  providing  a  formal  foundation  for 
general  linguistic  and  scientific  education.  The  more  logically 
and  theoretically  complete  (rationeller)  the  grammatical  instruc* 
tion  is,  the  better  will  this  task  be  fulfilled.  For  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  introducing  the  Frankfurt  scheme  was  that  Latin 
teaching  should  not  begin  till  a  logical  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion was  possible."* 

Now  it  is  a  recognised  and  deliberate  result  of  this  that  the 
teaching  at  Frankfurt  is  directly  and  deliberately  opposed  to 
those  methods  which  we  in  England  regard  as  reformed 
methods. 

If  we  look  at  any  of  the  more  modern  books  of  Latin  now 
used  in  English  schools  we  shall  find  that  they  all  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  try  to  bring  about  a  large  practice  and 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  forms  and  rules  before  any 
attempt  is  made  at  systematic  and  theoretical  work.  In  many 
of  them  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  new  methods  used  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages.  The  reformed  method  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  its  most  complete  form  is  based  on  what  is 
called  the  direct  method,  i.e.,  an  attempt  is  made  to  associate 
the  names  of  things  and  actions  in  the  foreign  language  not 
with  the  English  equivalents  but  with  the  actual  things  and 
actions.  The  first  study  of  the  new  language  is  therefore  based 
not  on  the  written  but  on  the  spoken  language.  Conversation 
comes  before  reading,  vocabulary  before  grammar,  reading  before 
translation.  The  first  acquaintance  with  the  language  is  empir- 
ical, systematisation  comes  later — if  it  comes  at  all. 

This  reform  has  had  great  influence  on  classical  work.  All 
our  new  books  show  the  influence  of  it.  In  some  cases  one  sees 
the  attempt  to  apply  it  in  its  extreme  form ;  the  first  lessons  in 
Latin  are  given  with  pictures  and  conversations  based  on 
pictures.  Nearly  all  offer  as  their  first  material  prolonged  and 
frequent  practice  in  the  use  of  very  simple  Latin,  in  which 
the  words  and  ideas  are  not  those  taken  from  the  classical 
authors  of  Rome,  but  those  which  are  familiar  to  and  within  the 
daily  use  of  the  pupils. 

Now  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  whether  rightly  or 
not,  the  whole  effort  of  the  Frankfurt  school  is  deliberately 
opposed  to  this. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  the  fact  that  the  reform  schools  are 
identical  with  the  reformed  methods  of  teaching  that  the  two 
movements  are  to  a  certain  extent  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
and  this  is  none  the  less  the  case  that  the  most  brilliant  exponent 
of  reformed  modern  language  teaching  is  also  director  of  the 
reform  Realgymnasium  at  Frankfurt. 

This  is  clearly  explained  by  Dr.  Ziehen  himself,  who  is,  with 
Dr.  Reinhardt,  the  chief  organiser  of  the  reform  schools. 

*  Wulff  (J.),  op.  cit.,  p.  9, 
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"  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
Frankfurt  scheme,  and  still  is  a  disadvantage  to  it,  that  it  is  con- 
nected and  even  confused  with  the  endeavours  of  the  modern 
language  reformers 

"  We  Frankfurters  find  from  inquiries  addressed  to  us  and  also 
occasionally  from  foreign  visitors  that  people  come  to  us  to  see  in 
actual  practice  the  most  extreme  reforms  of  language  teaching 
which  have  been  so  much  discussed  and  praised.  Praised  indeed, 
and  let  us  honestly  acknowledge  it,  much  praise  has  been 
publicly  given  to  the  Frankfurt  scheme  which  really  belongs  to 
a  movement  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  scheme  and  is 
indeed  rather  opposed  to  and  injurious  to  it."* 

It  is  opposed  to  and  injurious  to  the  Frankfurt  method  because 
this  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  boys  having  learnt  French 
and  German  grammar  will  now  be  able  at  once  to  master  as  a 
science  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
require  from  the  earliest  stages  a  conscious  comparison  of  the 
structure  of  the  different  languages. 

This  opposition  of  the  two  methods  is  not  accidental,  it  is 
essential.  It  meets  us  in  every  part  of  the  work,  it  is  insisted  on  in 
all  the  text  books  and  in  all  the  explanatory  works.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  arrangement  by  which  Latin  is  begun  later. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  failure  of  Latin 
teaching  has  in  the  past  arisen  from  the  fact  that  young  boys  of 
8  or  9  from  the  very  first  lessons  in  Latin  were  expected  to  learn 
technical  terms  of  grammar  which  it  was  quite  impossible  they 
could  understand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this.  We  all 
suffered  from  it  when  we  were  boys,  innumerable  boys  are  still 
suffering  from  it.  Probably  it  was  even  worse  in  Germany  just 
because  German  teaching  has  always  tended  to  be  more  thorough, 
and  one  may  say  more  pitiless,  than  English.  It  is  because  this 
is  now  recognised  that  the  new  regulations  lay  so  much  stress  on 
inductive  teaching.  I  have,  however,  heard  lessons  in  un- 
reformed  schools  which  show  that  the  fault  has  not  yet  been 
eradicated — lessons  in  which  the  amount  of  new  grammatical 
forms  and  rules  to  be  mastered  in  the  first  year  was  much 
beyond  what  a  boy  of  9  could  really  in  any  way  assimilate.  It 
is'  most  difficult  to  overcome  the  belief  that  when  something  is 
learnt  it  must  from  the  first  be  learnt  thoroughly  and  completely, 
and  must  be  learnt  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  theory. 

In  one  excellent  school  Sexta  consisted  of  a  class  of  40  boys. 
The  book  used  was  Perthes,  the  theory  of  which  is  that  the  work 
is  to  be  taken  inductively.  In  the  first  year  they  were  expected 
to  learn  practically  the  whole  of  the  regular  accidence.  Forms 
such  as  the  imperfect  subjunctive  passive  were  being  learnt  long 
before  the  boys  could  in  any  natural  way  have  come  to  see  the 
use  of  them.  The  use  of  the  different  tenses  was  being  explained 
in  what  seemed  for  this  stage  an  unnecessarily  abstract  manner,. 
The  sentences  used  were  quite  isolated  ;  there  was  no  real  attempt 
to  allow  the  boys  to  read  simple  stories  written  in  a  manner 
suitable  for  their  age. 

*  Ziehen  (Julius),  op.  cit.,  p.  5, 
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The  amount  of  work  seemed  to  me  too  great,  the  treatment 
too  advanced.  The  terminology  of  abstract  grammatical  language 
was  introduced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Reinhardt  is  right 
in  his  criticism  of  work  of  this  kind.  The  impetus  with  which 
a  boy  begins  a  new  subject  would  in  most  cases  be  exhausted  long 
before  he  reached  the  stage  when  he  would  use  the  language. 

Of  course  one's  judgment  is  much  affected  by  listening  to  work 
done  in  a  foreign  language.  It  all  sounds  more  difficult  than  it 
really  is.  Still  for  boys  of  nine  in  their  first  year  of  Latin  to 
learn  the  whole  of  the  verb,  and  in  addition  to  learn  the  difference 
between  what  they  call  "  dauer  Form&n "  and  "  vollendeten 
Formen  " ;  to  be  asked  such  questions  as  "  Was  dauert  ? "  answer 
"  Die  Handlung  oder  Thdtigkeit "  all  this  seems  quite  to  justify 
the  wish  to  introduce  some  change.  But,  then,  we  can  still  begin 
Latin  at  the  age  of  9  and  10  and  avoid  this  error. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  this  obvious  fault.  One 
is  that  of  the  reformed  method,  the  other  that  of  the  reformed 
time-table.  One  is  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  young  boys,  to  make  the  initial  stages  very  easy,  to 
make  it  empirical,  not  scientific,  to  allow  the  boys  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  forms  and  rules  before  they  learn 
the  complete  and  systematic  statement  of  them.  The  other  is 
to  put  off  the  first  work  in  Latin  until  the  boys  are  able  to  go 
straight  to  the  rules.  Any  progress  in  the  method  of  Latin 
teaching  must  clearly  recognise  this  alternative,  and  it  is  the 
great  merit  of  the  Frankfurt  scheme  that  this  is  for  the  first  time 
fully  and  consistently  worked  out 

In  England  we  are  in  rather  a  curious  state.  We  are 
apparently  tending  to  adopt  both  methods  at  the  same  time. 
Most  of  our  modern  books  are  written  with  the  object  of 
simplifying  the  early  stages,  and  these  books  which  are  written 
to  suit  boys  of  9  or  10  are  with  increasing  frequency  being  used 
for  boys  of  12  or  13.  This  is  not  unnatural,  for  as  we  give  up 
Latin  in  the  lower  forms  we  do  not  seem  quite  to  know  what  to 
put  in  its  place.* 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  tendency  in  Germany  to  adopt 
the  one  solution,  in  England  the  other,  arises  from  fundamentally 
different  characteristics  of  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  two 
nations.  The  whole  striving  after  scientific  completeness  clearly 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  Germans  to  acquiesce  in  that  im- 
perfect empirical  treatment  of  Latin  grammar  which  is  necessary 
when  boys  begin  early.  We  find,  e.g.,  such  a  complaint  as  this 
of  boys  in  Sexta.  "  As  the  general  capacity  of  the  boys  is  not 
equal  to  the  natural  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  required 

*  This  must  not  be  taken  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  very  interesting 
experimental  work  now  being  done  at  the  Perse  School.  It  is  true  that 
there  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  join  the  two  aspects  of  the  reform — the 
reform  of  the  time-table  and  the  reform  of  the  method.  This  is,  however, 
there  being  done  with  clear  and  deliberate  purpose,  and  the  work  at  the 
Perse  School  has  this  in  common  with  that  at  Frankfurt,  that  it  puts  hard 
and  almost  merciless  grammatical  drill  in  the  forefront  of  the  work  in  the 
initial  stages. 
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for  reading  an  easy  author,  wo  have  in  the  two  lowest  classes 
to  use  in  a  very  extended  manner  artificial  material  for  applying 
and  using  what  has  been  learnt.  Yes,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
the  syntactical  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  connected 
reading  must,  if  it  is  not  to  go  beyond  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  the  pupil,  assume  a  character  which  more  or  less  contradicts 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  (einen  hochst  elementaren, 
den  wissenschaftlichen  Ergebnissen  mehr  oder  weniger  wider— 
sprechenden  Character  annekmen)." 

It  is  clearly  very  difficult  for  a  German  schoolmaster  to 
acquiesce  in  this,  and  to  allow  the  boy  to  use  the  language  without 
understanding  the  scientific  theory  of  it.  We  are  not  distressed 
if  the  knowledge  in  the  younger  years  is  not  scientific.  On  the 
other  hand  the  carelessness  and  indifference  to  a  complete 
scientific  explanation  is  in  England  so  ingrained  that  however 
late  we  put  off  Latin  we  shall  probably  always  teach  it 
empirically  arid  not  scientifically. 

LATIN  READING  BOOKS. 

We  might  trace  this  contrast  in  many  directions.     Let  us  take 
the  question  of  reading.    We  see  that  the  whole  principle  on  which 
Reinhardt  works  is  that  Cresar  is  the  starting-point  for  reading. 
All  before  this  is  mere  preparation.     Now,  in  England,  all  the 
latest  development  is  to  fill  up  this  preparatory  period  with 
specially  prepared  books  suitable  for  the  age  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils.    In  all  of  them  we  find  the  same  effort — to  use  simple 
Latin   to   express   ideas   familiar   to   and   within   the   ordinary 
horizon  of  the  pupil.     We  find  elaborate  stories  and  conversations 
based  on  the  school  life  of  boys  of  the  present  day.     Generally  the 
ideas  and  matter  are  entirely  modern.     If  they  are  taken  from 
ancient  authors  or  ancient  life  the  treatment  is  modernized  and 
brought  down  to  what  seems  to  adults  to  be  the  level  of  a  child's 
mind.     Sometimes  we  move  in  a  sphere  similar  to  that  of  the 
child's  column  in  one  of  our  halfpenny  papers.      When  this 
stage  is  passed  we  have  a  number  of  excellent  reading  books  in 
which  there  are  consecutive  narratives   from   ancient   authors 
(generally  from  Livy),  just  so  much  altered  that  while  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  original  is  maintained  the  difficulties  are 
very  carefully  graded.     Other  readers  introduce  at  a  very  early 
stage  some  of  the  most  attractive  of  shorter  Latin  poems.    There 
are   very   charming  and   interesting  selections    possible    from 
writers  such  as  Pliny.     More  use  is  now  being  made  of  later  Latin 
authors.    Why  should  not  boys  begin  their  acquaintance  with 
Latin  by  reading  passages  from  the  Vulgate  ?   There  is  much  of 
Erasmus  that  can  be  used.     For  English  boys  stories  from  Bede 
and,  perhaps,  from  such  other  of  the  chronicles  as  are  not  too  bad 
Latin,  can  be  used.     In  this  direction  there  is  opportunity  for 
a  wide  field  of  reading  before  the  serious  study  of  Qesar  begins. 
Now  the  Frankfurt  scheme  leaves  no  place  for  this.     We  find, 
indeed,  in  the  reading  book  used,  a  few  of  the  inevitable  stories 
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and  fables  which  belong  to  no  time  or  place — the  husbandman  and 
his  three  sons,  the  lion  and  the  fox.  There  are  the  ordinary  stories 
of  Themistocles  and  Mithridates  and  Aristides,  but  the  whole  is 
avowedly  merely  a  series  of  exercises  in  grammar. 

I  should  like  here  to  enter  a  protest  against  what  seems  to 
me  a  most  serious  misuse  of  this  method.     I  mean  the  simplified 
Caesar  which  is  so  commonly  used.     To  take  the  stories  from  the 
early  books  of  Livy,  to  alter  and  simplify  them,  keeping  the 
general  drift  and  vocabulary,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  suitable 
and   useful.      There   is   no   special   importance   in  the  special 
language  in  which  these  stories  are  told.     Livy's  own  words  have 
no  importance  or  significance.     So  far  as  they  have  anv  special 
characteristics,  it  is  merely  rhetorical  embroidery.     It  is  quite 
different  with  Csesar.     Every  word  of  Ca3sar  has  the  incomparable 
value  that  it  is  historical  truth.     This  is  above  all  the  case  with 
his   description  of  the  invasion  of  Britain.     Here  we  have  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  told 
with  the  utmost  precision.     This  is,  moreover,  the  first  piece  of 
history  from  original  sources  which  most  school  boys  will  read. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  the  problems  are  just  those  which  can 
interest  them.     It  is  surely  an  unpardonable  crime  to  use  this  as 
it  is  now  generally  used  in  English  schools,  to  cut  it  up  into 
short  sentences,  prune,  alter,  and  simplify  it  so  as  to  take  away 
from  it  the  stamp  of  serious  narration  of  an  interesting  story  and 
make  of  it  a  mere  grammatical  exercise.     It  is  similar  to  the 
principle  by  which  children  now  read  Ivanhoe  in  epitome,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  made  interesting.     They  read  Caesar's  narra- 
tive distorted,  neglecting  the  story,  and  after  wards  learn  an  account 
of  his  invasion  of  Britain  from  a  school  text  book,  and  then  we 
are  surprised  that  they  show  no  interest  in  or  understanding  of 
history. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

This  leads  us  on  to  two  points  of  method,  viz,,  the  conver- 
sational method  and  the  inductive  method. 


The  Conversational  Method. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  conversational  method  and  oral  teaching.  Much  harm 
is,  I  think,  done  by  a  confusion  between  the  two.  By  the  con- 
versational method  I  mean  the  attempt  to  use  Latin  to  talk 
about  common  things.  Generally  this  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  few  phrases  the  use  of  which  does  little  good  or  harm,  as, 
e.g.,  that  class  orders  should  be  given  in  Latin,  as  surgite,  aperite 
libros ;  it  may  take  the  form  of  conducting  the  class  in  Latin ;  we 
may  have  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  direct  method,  and 
the  initial  stages  be  based  on  questions  arising  out  of  a  picture. 
This  is  becoming  not  uncommon  in  girls'  schools  in  England 
These  methods  may  in  clever  hands  be  of  great  value,  more  often 
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they  merely  result  in  the  waste  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time.* 
What  is  now  to  the  point  is  to  remember  that  they  are  not  the 
Frankfurt  methods. 

What  we  do  find  there,  however,  is  something  often  confused 
with  this,  but  in  reality  very  different,  i.e.,  a  great  deal  of  oral 
teaching.  Oral,  I  say,  but  not  conversational.  The  fact  that 
sentences  to  be  translated  from  or  into  Latin  are  done  viva  voce, 
the  fact  that  a  boy  will  be  asked  to  give  in  his  own  words  in  Latin 
the  substance  of  a  chapter  of  Livy  that  he  has  read,  must  not 
obscure  the  difference.  In  this  case  the  vocabulary  acquired,  the 
form  of  the  sentence,  the  ideas  expressed,  are  entirely  literary — if 
we  may  use  a  paradox,  it  is  written  work  done  viva  voce. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  serious  fault  in  most 
English  schools  is  that  there  is  not  nearly  enough  oral  teaching.! 
The  exercises  illustrating  the  grammar  are  usually  taken,  if 
not  exclusively,  at  least  chiefly  in  writing.  Most  masters  use 
viva  voce  work  for  translation  into  English  from  Latin,  but  in 
almost  all  cases  what  translation  or  practice  in  the  grammatical 
rules  is  done  is  simply  the  translation  of  the  examples  found  in 
the  book  done  with  the  book  open.  A  German  master  in  hearing 
a  lesson,  whether  it  be  the  learning  of  a  declension  or  a  conjuga- 
tion, will  not  confine  himself  to  hearing  the  boy  say  the  paradigm ; 
he  will,  with  books  closed,  take  a  large  number  of  examples,  the 
majority  of  which  he  invents  himself,  but  all  of  which  will  be 
based  on  the  reading  book  in  use.  The  answer  has  to  be  give 
at  once  viva  voce.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  will 
be  spent  in  this,  so  that  at  the  end  not  only  the  learning  by 
heart  of  the  rule  will  have  been  tested,  but  the  ability  rapidly 
and  promptly  to  use  the  forms  or  to  apply  the  rule  learnt.  No 
written  work  is  ever  given  until  this  has  been  done,  and  written 
work  is  subsidiary  to,  and  subsequent  to,  this.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  by  this  is  ensured  a  better 
command  of  the  language  and  a  quicker  power  of  applying  what 
is  learnt.  The  work  done  in  class  is  not  merely  a  test  whether 
the  boy  has  learnt  a  set  amount  of  work,  but  is  the  most  valuable 
means  of  ensuring  that  he  understands  and  will  permanently 
remember  what  he  has  learnt. 

In  England  the  chief  object  of  the  work  in  school  has  been 
disciplinary,  the  master  finds  out  whether  the  boy  has  learnt 
his  lesson.  In  Germany  it  is  educational. 


*  "A  boy  may  be  told  twenty  times  that  the  verb  in  a  subordinate 

Siestion  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  yet  continue  to  make  mistakes, 
ut  if  he  be  answered  by  the  words  nescio  quid  dicas  every  time  he 
expresses  himself  inaudibly,  he  will  soon  begin  to  obey  the  rule." — The 
Teaching  of  Latin,  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  In  this  sort  of  way  conversational 
methods  may  be  used  to  supplement,  help,  and  illustrate  the  other  part  of 
the  work — in  modern  languages  they  form  the  basis  of  it,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing. 

t  The  use  of  oral  teaching  is  found  in  German  schools  in  all  subjects. 
It  is  specially  noticeable,  e.jy.,  in  the  early  stages  of  Arithmetic  teaching,  in 
which  oral  work  occupies  most  of  the  time, 
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The  Inductive  Method. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  inductive  method  also  we  must  distinguish 
different  things  that  are  often  confused.* 

If  it  means  that  we  should  gradually  get  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  language— -it  may  be  by  reading,  it  may  be  by 
talking —and  that  then  the  boys  should  collect  from  what  they 
have  read  the  grammatical  rulojt,  then  it  is  certainly  not  the 
Frankfurt  method.  For  the  accidence  this  is  distinctly  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Wulff:  "An  inductive  treatment  of  the  case 
forms,  and  personal  endings  is  not  suitable  for  Tertia  and  wastes 
time.  Here  the  paradigm  is  given  to  the  boys  from  the  beginning 
and  they  are  taught  to  build  up  the  forms  from  the  stem  and 
the  termination.''! 

In  matters  of  syntax  it  is  indeed  the  general  canon  thao 
examples  should  come  before  the  rule.  J  The  work  in  translation 
should  always  be  rather  more  advanced  than  that  in  grammar 
and  composition,  and  the  difficulty  which  a  rule  explains  should 
always  be  presented  to  the  boy  before  the  rule. 

A  boy  comes  across  the  ablative  absolute  in  his  translation 
several  times  before  the  systematic  explanation  of  the  rule  is 
given.  When  the  time  for  the  rule  comes,  then,  for  an  illustration, 
he  is  referred  back  to  the  different  examples  that  he  has  already 
had.  So  also  with  such  a  matter  as  the  accusative  and  infinitive. 
A  boy  will  come  across  this  for  the  first  time  in  his  translation. 
It  will  then  be  noted  as  something  new ;  he  will  see  also  that  this 
is  an  objective  sentence  stating  a  fact.  After  this  will  come  the 
lesson  in  which  the  rule  for  expressing  this  kind  of  sentence  will 
be  dealt  with.  The  Frankfurt  reading  and  translation  books  are 
most  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  secure  this.  This  would  appear 
to  be  self-evident,  were  it  not  a  principle  that  is  constantly 
violated.  With  us  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  boy  never  hears 
of  the  ablative  absolute  until  he  is  introduced  to  it  in  a  lesson  on  it 
which  comes  to  him  completely  without  motive  or  cause.  It  is 
not  a  lesson  explaining  difficulties  with  which  he  is  already 
acquainted,  and  the  solution  ol  which  is  becoming  a  necessity  if 
he  is  to  translate  the  Latin  narrative  he  has  had  before  him.  The 
other  principle  is  that  the  statement  of  each  rule  should  be  accom- 
panied by  numerous  examples  done  at  once  orally  in  class — 
again  an  obvious  principle,  but  one  which  is  still  too  often 
neglected  when  a  book  like  the  primer  is  used,  and  the  boy  learns 
the  rule,  with  one  or  two  illustrative  examples,  by  heart. 

•  *  It  may  seem  that  1  am  attaching  too  much  importance  to  nomen- 
clature/. I  am  sure,  however,  that  much  harm  is  done,  especially  among 
inexperienced  and  conscientious  teachers,  by  the  careless  use  of  words  such 
as  this.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  England,  where  so  many  masters 
have  to  begin  their  work  without  any  opportunity  of  observing  what  is 
done  by  others  ;  and  we  have  also  to  consider  the  influence  on  language 
teaching  of  what  is  called  the  heuristic  method.  This  method  may  be 
possible  in  science — of  this  I  am  no  judge ;  what  I  contend  is  that  the 
application  to  language  work  requires  most  careful  handling. 

T  Wulff  (J.),  Der  lateinische  Anfangs-Unterricht,  p.  8.  note.  (Leipzig, 
1902.) 

|  See  The  Teaching  of  Latin,  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  p.  38.  "  Examples  first, 
rule  afterwards,  then  more  examples.  The  mind  must  have  material  before 
it  can  appreciate  a  generalisation." 
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Now  just  as  oral  teaching  is  often  confused  with  conversa- 
tional work,  so  I  think  that  when  the  expression  "  the  induc- 
tive method  "  is  used  what  is  often  meant  is  the  combination  of 
these  two  principles — (1)  that  a  grammatical  difficulty  should  not 
be  taught  until  the  boy  has  come  across  it  in  his  reading,  -i.e.,  the 
rule  should  be  given  as  the  explanation  of  a  difficulty  of  which 
the  boy  is  conscious ;  and  (2)  that  the  learning  of  the  rule  should 
be  accompanied  by  numerous  examples.  To  most,  these  prin- 
ciples will  appear  so  obvious  that  they  will  exclaim  in  surprise  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Germany  to  learn  this.  I  wish  I  could 
feel  that  this  was  a  just  interjection.  My  own  experience  is 
that,  whatever  the  theory  may  be,  the  practice 'in  England  still 
requires  much  alteration. 

Now  what  one  finds  at  Frankfurt  is  that  the  whole  course 
is  most  carefully  worked  out  so  as  to  get  the  full  and  thorough 
application  of  tnese  principles  combined  with  the  most  excellent 
oral  teaching.  It  is  this  rather  than  the  precise  details  of  the 
course  which  seems  to  me  most  important.  Of  course,  as  every 
schoolmaster  will  see,  this  is  to  a  great  extent  a  question  of  text 
books,  and  one  of  the  most  important  works  has  been  to  bring 
out  a  series  of  books  specially  adapted  for  the  pupils  of  these 
schools.  Many  of  our  difficulties  come  from  the  fact  that  text 
books  written  for  one  kind  of  school  are  used  in  another,  text 
books  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  who  uses  one  method 
are  used  by  others  who  teach  on  another  method.  Now  at  Frank- 
furt the  whole  is  worked  out  consistently.  The  books  have  been 
put  together  by  men  who  have  taught  in  the  schools ;  they  are 
in  each  detail  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  precise  needs 
of  the  particular  class  of  boys  learning  this  particular  system. 
It  is  this  deliberate  purpose,  this  thinking  out  the  best  means  to 
bring  about  the  end,  which  explains  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
It  is  this  which  enables  the  boys  to  get  through  so  much  Latin 
in  the  time.* 

The  whole  method  will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract  from 
Wulff  s  book.f 

*  Whether  all  this  is  in  the  highest  sense  good  for  the  boys  is  a  very 
different  thing.  We  can  easily  have  too  much  good  class  teaching.  One 
of  the  masters  at  one  of  the  schools  at  Frankfurt  said  to  me  that  he  thought 
the  boys  were  taught  too  much.  Boys  should  not  always  be  taught.  They 
should  be  let  alone  a  good  deal  arid  allowed  to  learn.  1  am  not  asking  that 
every  lesson  should  be  one  of  these  vigorous  lessons  in  which  the  whole 
class  works  together.  They  have  plenty  of  other  devices  in  these  German 
schools.  What  we  do  want  is  that  this  element  of  work  should  be  repre: 
sented,  and  that  when  done  it  should  be  well  done. 

t  I  need  not  apologise  for  giving  an  illustration  published  by  the 
teacher  himself  rather  than  one  from  my  own  observation.  It  is  very 
difficult  when  one  spends  only  one  or  two  days,  and  in  that  time  tries  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  working  of  a  large  school  from  top  to  bottom,  to  take  away 
a  complete  record  of  just  that  lesson  which  is  of  most  value.  It  is  in  fact 
not  until  after  one's  visit  to  the  school  is  over  that  one  sees  exactly  what 
it  is  of  which  one  wants  the  complete  record.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  I  heard  lessons  identical  in  method  to  this,  and  that  I  select  this 
after  much  searching  through  the  books  because  it  illustrates  that  which 
made  most  impression  on  my  mind. 
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The  lesson  is  taken  from  the  seventy-second  paragraph  of  the 
reading  book.  It  would,  i.e.,  be  taken  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year's  work.  There  are  103  passages,  and  the  book  is  finished 
well  within  the  year.  An  exercise  of  Latin  into  German  has 
been  done  in  one  lesson;  the  next  lesson  will  begin  with  a 
revision. 

"  As  an  example  of  the  method  I  will  take  a  sentence :  Id 
responsum  (Apollinis)  quo  valeret,  cum  intellegeret  nemo, 
Themistocles  persuasit  civibus  consilium  esse  Apollinis,  ut  urbe 
relicta  navibus  se  dejenderent  hostibus.  In  going  over  this 
(with  books  shut)  the  master  asks  a  boy  to  translate  the  following 
sentence :  "It  was  the  advice  of  Apollo  that  they  should  leave 
the  city  and  defend  themselves  against  the  enemy  by  sea."  The 
boy  first  points  out  that  the  subordinate  sentence  is  a  subject 
sentence  expressing  a  wish,*  and  then  translates :  Consilium  erat 
Apollinis,  ut  urbem  relinquerent  et  navibus  se  defenderent  ab 
hostibus.  Then  after  previous  examples  have  been  recalled — 
ut  urbe  relicta,  etc.  Then  the  sentence  is  enlarged  "  Themis- 
tocles persuaded  the  Athenians  that  it  was  the  advice  of  Apollo," 
etc.  The  boy  knows  quite  well  from  numerous  previous 
exercises  that  subject  and  object  sentences  dependent  on  verbs 
of  saying,  if  they  contain  a  statement,  are  rendered  in  Latin  by 
the  accusative  and  infinitive,  Next  the  master  gives  a  sentence  : 
"  No  one  knew  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  answer  of  Apollo  " 
(dependent  object  sentence  containing  a  question:  therefore 
nemo  intellexit  quo  responsum  Apollinis  valeret). 
/  "  Question. — What  is  the  logical  relation  of  this  sentence  to  the 
/previous  one  ?  Answer. — It  gives  the  reason.  Question. — How 
then  can  we  connect  the  previous  sentence  to  it  so  as  to  make 
I  it  a  co-ordinate  sentence  ?  Answer. — By  "  therefore  "  ;  itaque 
\  Themistocles,  etc.  Question. — In  the  reader  we  do  not  have  this, 
but  the  sentence  is  made  a  subordinate  one.  How  is  this  done  ? 
Answer. — An  adverbial  sentence  giving  the  reason,  introduced 
by  cum,  is  placed  first.  Finally  the  master  asks,  Who  can  repeat 
the  whole  sentence  from  memory  ?  and  he  will  certainly  get 
plenty  of  offers  to  do  so."f 

It  is  work  of  this  kind,  continued  steadily  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  first  year,  which  assures  not  only  that  the  boys 
know  their  work  but  have  their  knowledge  constantly  ready 
for  use.  The  answers  have  to  be  prompt  and  quick. 

It  will  also  be  clear  that  boys  who  nave  gone  through  this 
drill  based  chiefly  on  isolated  sentences,  will  be  able  to 
tackle  Caesar  with  a  quickness  and  intelligence  which  enables 
them  to  get  over  the  ground  quickly.  They  have  got  so  far 
before  they  begin  Caesar  that  all  but  the  worst  of  the  Ca3sarean 
periods  have  little  terror  for  them. 

The  practice  they  have  had  in  work  of  this  kind  also  enables 
them  when  they  are  reading  Caesar  or  other  authors  easily  to  give 

*  This  is  easy  to  him  because  of  the  thorough  drill  in  the  analysis  of  the 
German  sentence  which  lie  has  gone  through. 

t  Wulff  (J.),  Der  lateinisc/ie  Anfangs-Unterricht,  pp.  16-17. 
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in  their  own  words  a  short  statement  of  the  contents  of  any 
chapter  that  has  been  read.  Each  lesson  is  begun  by  a  short 
recapitulation  in  Latin  of  the  previous  work  which  serves  to 
test  their  remembrance  of  the  vocabulary  and  their  understanding 
of  the  general  purport  of  the  passage. 

Then  perhaps  once  a  week  the  boys  have  to  write  a  composition. 
This  will,  however,  also  be  based  immediately  on  what  they  haye 
read.  Sometimes  this  will  be  what  is  called  an  extemporale,  i.e., 
the  master  reads  out  the  German,  they  write  down  the  Latin. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  exercise,  for  which  there  is  generally 
special  preparation.  At  other  times  a  passage  will  have  to  be 
translated  at  home. 

This  is,  at  least  for  the  early  stages,  a  much  better  introduction 
to  the  use  of  the  language  than  our  "  composition."  At  quite  an 
early  stage  our  boys  are  put  on  to  proses,  generally  done  from  a 
boot  which  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  prose  author  that 
is  being  read.  Latin  for  the  words  has  to  be  found,  not  by 
appealing  to  the  memory  of  the  passage  just  read,  but  from  a 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  is,  indeed,  the  great 
fault  of  much  of  our  work — the  boys  do  not  learn  to  write  Latin 
by  observing  and  remembering  what  they  read.*  One  great 
advantage  which  comes  from  this  constant  oral  work  is  that 
it  enables  the  translation  lessons  to  be  taken  with  much  more 
ease  than  they  can  be  in  other  schools.  The  translation  lesson 
should  surely  be  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  of  all 
classical  work.  How  often  do  we,  however,  find  that  this  is  not 
the  case  !  The  reason  often  is  that  the  boys  have  not  been 
drilled  and  accustomed  to  doing  work  quickly  in  class.  The 
lesson  is  not  one  in  which  the  class  as  a  whole  is  trying  with 
the  help  of  the  master  to  get  the  best  translation  of  the  author, 
it  is  one  in  which  the  master  is  trying  to  find  out  whether  each 
boy  has  learnt  his  lesson. 

The  work  done  during  these  two  years,  12-14,  is  in  so  many 
ways,  if  not  the  most  important,  at  least  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  course,  that  I  have  left  myself  very  little 
space  to  speak  of  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  in  the 
last  four  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  two,  that  we  are 
to  get  our  compensation  for  what  is  given  up  earlier.  Just  as 
in  Tertia  we  get  the  concentration  on  the  beginnings  of  Latin, 
so  in  Secunda  and  Prirna  we  have  the  concentration  on  classics 
as  a  whole. 

Now  as  to  this,  first  of  all  there  is  one  point  which  has 
naturally  attracted  attention.  Greek  is  begun  in  Untersecunda. 
In  most  schools,  however,  a  large  number  of  boys  leave  as 

*  It  would  be  foolish  to  dispute  the  very  great  value  of  Latin  prose 
composition  in  view  of  the  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  to  be  found 
among  experienced  school  masters.  I  am,  however,  quite  sure  that  when, 
as  often  happens,  boys  are  put  down  to  do  Latin  prose  of  some  difficulty 
before  they  have  any  real  knowledge  of  Latin,  they  get  much  positive 
injury  from  it.  Latin  prose  should  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  requiring  much  help  and  preparation  and  suitable  only  for  clever  boya. 
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soon  as  they  have  passed  out  of  this  form,  for  then  they  have 
won  their  exemption  from  two  years'  military  service.  It  seems 
clearly  to  follow  from  this  that  these  boys  should  not  learn 
Greek  at  all.  To  begin  it  for  one  year  and  then  drop  it  is 
indefensible.  This  has  been  foreseen,  and  has  by  some  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  blots  on  the  scheme.  It  is  a  part 
that  would  fit  in  well  with  our  system.  In  at  least  one  school 
that  we  visited  it  was  recognised  as  a  great  advantage.  The 
institution  contained  two  divisions,  a  classical  and  a  modern,  and 
only  those  went  on  to  the  classical  side  who  wished  to  com- 
plete the  full  course. 

The  next  point  we  must  discuss  is  the  amount  of  this 
compensation  that  we  get — is  it  sufficient,  and  what  is  the 
standard  of  work  reached  in  the  highest  forms. 

TEACHING  OF  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

This  has  two  aspects,  a  comparison  with  the  normal  German 
school  and  a  comparison  with  our  own  schools.  The  last  point 
is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  I  will  content  myself  by 
saying  that  in  the  best  of  the  Frankfurt  schools  it  was  not 
possible  during  our  visit  to  notice  any  essential  differences 
between  the  work  done  there  and  that  of  the  ordinary  Gym- 
nasium. Perhaps  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  read  in  masses, 
to  think  more  of  the  amount  of  ground  covered  than  the 
perfection  of  the  work  at  each  stage — that  tendency  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  If  we  look  at  the  general  character  and 
bulk  of  the  work  done  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  boys  get  up  to 
what  we  may  call  a  thoroughly  good  sixth  form  standard, 
different  from  ours  in  many  ways,  better  in  some — less  advanced 
in  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  principle 
of  compensation  is  quite  thoroughly  or  fairly  carried  out.  There 
are  three  special  points  on  which  this  may  be  suggested.  The 
course  in  history,  that  in  French,  and  that  in  Mathematics  and 
Science. 

The  treatment  of  history  is  just  the  same  in  the  Frankfurt 
schools  as  in  the  others.  In  them  also  we  get  the  one  year's 
course  on  Ancient  history  in  Obersecunda  followed  in  Prima  by 
two  years  given  to  modern  history.  In  some  of  the  schools  in 
fact  the  time  given  to  history  is  three  years — the  extra  hour  being 
used  as  a  general  survey  of  history  recapitulatory  of  what  has 
been  done  before.  In  this  the  course  does  not  represent 
Keinhardt's  original  proposals,  he  had  sent  in  a  suggested  course 
by  which  the  arrangement  of  the  history  would  fit  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Several  of  the  masters  in 
conversation  said  that  there  was  some  need  for  alteration  in 
this. 

"  The  great  opportunity  of  getting  some  marked  result  was 
offered  by  the  teaching  in  history.  It  is  well  known  that  by 
the  reform  of  1891,  the  time  given  to  ancient  history  in  Ober- 
sacunda  was  reduced  to  one  half,  and  at  the  congress  of  German 
historians  in  1893  most  of  the  speakers  said  that  in  consequence 
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the  historical  sense  of  the  boys  was  seriously  injured.  Be  that 
as  it  may  be,  so  much  is  clear :  a  school  which  puts  on  its  pro- 
gramme that  it  will  concentrate  the  educational  elements  of 
classical  antiquity  in  the  four  upper  classes  and  compensate  for 
the  losses  in  the  lower  classes  by  a  more  complete  absorption  in 
the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world,  must  give  a  very  prominent  place 
to  the  instruction  in  ancient  history.  Just  in  this  point  the 
principle  is  violated,  though  for  this  Reinhardt  is  not  -to 
blame."* 

The  full  application  of  the  principle  requires  then  more  time 
lor  ancient  history  in  the  upper  forms — this  would,  of  course, 
imply  more  time  for  modern  in  the  middle  of  the  school. 

In  French  also  it  might  be  carried  out  with  more  courage.  If 
French  is  begun  three  years  before  Latin,  if  it  has  six  hours  a 
week  for  three  years,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  might  be  dropped 
altogether  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Surely  a  boy  by  the  time 
he  is  16  should  have  a  knowledge  of  French  sufficient  to  read 
with  facility  any  book  and  a  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  learn  to  speak  with  ease  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  By  the  hypothesis  the  advanced  literary  training  is  to 
be  given  not  in  French  but  in  Latin  and  Greek — does  it  not 
follow  that  it  should  cease  to  be  a  school  subject.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  boys  should  cease  to  read  French.  The  knowledge  they 
had  would  enable  them  to  use  French  books  in  connection  with 
any  other  work  on  literature  or  history  which  they  are  doing. 

The  relation  of  the  work  in  science  and  mathematics  to  the 
literature  course  also  requires  consideration.  It  will  now  gener- 
ally be  conceded  that  boys  who  study  Classics  must  have  some 
elementary  grounding  in  science  as  well  as  in  Mathematics. 
This  is  provided  in  the  Frankfort  scheme ;  in  both  subjects  the 
course  runs  on  throughout  the  whole  school  life.  Matnematics 
begins  with  five  lessons  in  the  lower  forms,  drops  to  four  in 
Tertia  and  three  in  the  higher  forms.  Science  is  represented  by 
two  hours  in  all  forms  up  to  Obertertia,  and  by  two  hours 
physics  in  all  higher  forms.  Mathematics  but  not  science  is  a 
compulsory  subject  in  the  final  examination.  We  come  here  to 
a  fundamental  difference  between  our  system  and  the  German. 
We  are  more  and  more  adopting  a  plan  by  which  at  about  the 
age  of  16  boys  shall  take  a  first  examination,  and  then  after 
that  shall  be  able  to  drop  the  study  of  those  subjects  on  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  advanced  work,  so  as  to  be  free  for  more 
specialised  work  on  the  others.  Now  in  1891  the  Prussian 
Government  made  the  beginning  of  this.  They  introduced  an 
examination  to  be  taken  after  Untersecunda,  which  should 
form  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the  school  course.  No 
part  of  the  new  regulations  was  so  universally  condemned,  and 
it  had  to  be  abandoned  after  ten  years.  May  we  suggest  that 
some  examination  of  this  kind,  success  in  which  would  free  a 
boy  from  his  bye  subjects,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Frankfurt 
scheme. 

*  Cauer  (Paul  ,  tiiebzehn  Jahre  im  Kampf  um  die  Schulrefohn,  pp.  79-80, 
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One  other  matter  about  science.  If  we  are  at  any  stage  to  have 
more  concentrated  work  at  it,  where  can  this  come  save  in 
Tertia.  When  Greek  has  been  begun,  we  can  get  no  time  for  it. 
Below  the  age  of  12  systematic  study  of  science  is  probably  not 
of  much  use.  If,  however,  the  whole  of  this  very  exhausting 
work  on  Latin  is  to  be  taken  in  Tertia,  we  cannot  have  the 
serious  work  in  science  confined  to  these  years.  All  experience 
shows  that  really  useful  work  in  Latin  can  be  done  before  the 
age  of  12.  Reinhardt  confesses  that  the  earliest  stages  of  Latin 
are  generally  not  unsuccessful.  Is  it  not  a  general  experience 
that  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin  is  with  good  teaching,  suppos- 
ing that  the  technical  difficulties  of  grammar  are  not  obtruded 
on  the  boys,  work  to  which  many  of  them  take  with  real 
pleasure.  The  danger  of  multiplication  of  subjects  and  over- 
pressure afterwards  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  afford  to  miss  that 
which  can  be  learnt  with  ease  and  success  before  12.  After  all 
we  know  that  boys  can  learn  their  Latin  accidence  then,  and 
if  we  do  not  try  to  teach  them  too  much  syntax  are  we  not 
losing  something  by  deferring  this  comparatively  easy  work 
which,  if  it  is  done  sensibly  with  constant  reading  and  easy 
exercises  well  arranged,  is  not  distasteful  to  boys. 

There  are  many  such  considerations  which  seem  to  show  that 
if  we  are  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Time  Table  we 
shall  do  so  best  by  altering  some  of  the  details  and  allowing  the 
boys  to  have  a  three  years'  course  in  Latin  before  they  begin 
Greek,  whether  the  course  is  to  be  11-14  or  12-15. 

THE  REALGYMNASIUM. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  Reform  movement  would  have 
included  some  notice  of  the  Latin  work  done  in  the  Modern 
School  or  Realgymnasiurn.  This  would  present  many  points 
of  particular  interest  to  us,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  language 
course  in  non- classical  schools  is  at  present  one  of  our  most 
pressing  difficulties.  Especially  urgent  is  the  question  what  part 
Latin  should  play  in  it,  and  it  is  just  on  such  a  point  that  we 
might  study  with  advantage  the  German  system. 

The  example  of  Germany  would  be  none  the  less  valuable 
because  in  dealing  with  this  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  so  frequently  changed.  As  we  have  seen  in  1882 
Latin  was  given  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Realgymnasium. 
In  1890  there  was  a  complete  change  of  policy.  It  was  then 
determined  that  there  was  no  place  for  a  school  of  this  type  in 
which  Latin,  French  and  English  were  taught  side  by  side.  In 
consequence  there  was  during  the  next  decade  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  Realgymnasien.  In  1890  there  were 
173  with  35,000  pupils  ;  in  1900  there  were  only  97  with  23,000 
pupils.  During  these  years  the  number  of  non-Latin  schools 
increased  from  29  to  175. 

This  uncertainty  in  the  policy  of  the  State  is  a  reflection  of 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  on  this  matter  in 
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Germany  as  is  England.  These  differences  were  seen  in  the 
Conferences  of  1890  and  1900.  We  find  great  classical  scholars 
such  as  Mommsen  maintaining  that  it  is  harmful  to  teach  any 
Latin  in  a  Modern  School ;  we  have  a  far-sighted  philosophical 
historian  such  as  Paulsen  maintaining  the  essential  necessity  of 
of  the  Realgymnasium.  And  even  among  those  who  would 
keep  Latin  in  the  Modern  school  there  is  no  agreement  _as _to 
the  length  of  the  course  or  the  period  of  school  life  when  it 
is  best  taken. 

We  have  here  what  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the 
most  debated,  point  of  Educational  Theory,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experiments  and  difficulties  of 
our  neighbours. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  examine  their  difficulties 
and  experiments,  for  a  reason  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
sufficient.  Any  discussion  on  this  matter  should,  I  suggest, 
be  made  by  someone  who  has  been  able  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  work  in  modern 
languages,  modern  literature  and  modern  historj^  done  in  these 
schools.  I  have  not  this  knowledge,  and  without  it,  it  would  be 
misleading  and  impertinent  to  attempt  the  discussion. 

Let  me  explain  this  more  fully.  Much  confusion  arises  from 
forgetting  it.  The  position  of  Latin  on  a  modern  side  is  too 
often  discussed  by  those  whose  first  interest  is  the  classics. 
They  inevitably  approach  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
classical  studies.  They  have  in  their  mind  the  standard  and 
ideals  of  the  Gymnasium.  Hence  they  either  say  that  the  Latin  of 
a  Realgymnasium  is  not  worth  doing  at  all,  as  it  cannot  approach 
that  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  or  they  demand  as  much 
time  for  it  as  is  given  in  the  Gymnasium  in  order  that  a  similar 
standard  may  be  attained.  It  seems  too  often  to  be  thought 
that  a  school  of  Realgymnasium  type  is  merely  a  classical 
school  without  Greek,  it  is  one  that  gives  an  inferior,  warped,  and 
maimed  classical  education.  Until  we  completely  get  rid  of  this 
idea  we  shall  never  get  further  with  the  problem.  This  view 
springs  from  a  wrong  notion  of  what  a  modern  education  is.  II 
it  is  worth  having  it  must  be  something  homogeneous,  inde- 
pendent, self  sufficient. 

In  dealing  with  this  matter  I  make  two  assumptions :  the 
first  is  that  Latin  must  be  included  in  a  complete  modern 
education.  The  second  is  that  it  must  hold  a  purely  subordinate 
place. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  one  which  is  much  combated. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  it.  I  will  only  point  out  that  in 
Germany  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  Realgymnasium  meant  the 
passing  of  a  law  that  no  one  would  at  school  be  allowed  to  learn 
Latin  unless  he  also  learnt  Greek.  Is  it  possible  to  justify  this  ? 
Is  it  not  to  ignore  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  relation  of 
Latin  and  Greek  to  modern  life  ?  To  see  this  we  need  only  take 
the  test  of  the  lawyer.  Greek  may  or  may  not  be  a  useful 
accomplishment  to  a  lawyer,  but  surely  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
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a  necessity,  especially  in  a  country  where,  as  is  the  case  in 
Germany,  the  common  law  is  immediately  based  on  the  Roman 
law. 

But  I  should  go  further  than  this.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
proposal  to  exclude  Latin  from  the  Realgymnasium  would  have 
found  so  much  support  were  there  not  a  tacit  belief,  influencing 
even  those  who  struggle  against  it,  that  a  modern  education  is 
something  of  the  second  rank,  imperfect,  inferior,  not  suitable  as 
the  preparation  for  a  university  course.  There  was  always  present 
the  idea  that  the  object  of  the  Modern  School  was  practical  utility, 
not  training  and  culture.  Those  who  maintain  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  that  our  modern  civilisation  can  form  the  basis  of  a  training 
as  wide,  as  deep,  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it  is  as  good 
a  preparation  for  university  studies,  must  work  out  a  course  of 
modern  and  mediaeval  language,  literature,  art,  history,  philo- 
sophy, which  shall  be  not  inferior  to  a  classical  education  in 
the  intellectual  ideal  by  which  it  is  inspired.  The  aim  must 
be  not  merely  to  acquire  facility  in  talking,  reading  and  writing 
the  contemporary  languages  and  literature  of  the  European 
nations.  It  must,  in  the  demands  that  it  makes  on  the 
intelligence,  attention  and  industry  of  the  boys,  not  fear 
comparison  with  that  made  by  a  classical  education.  It  must 
include  writers  as  difficult  in  style  and  manner  as  Plato, 
Thucydides,  ^Eschylus  and  Demosthenes.  It  must  deal  with 
modern  civilization  as  a  whole  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great  and  the  Niebelungen  Lied  just  as  a  classical  education 
takes  into  account  the  whole  growth  of  Greek  and  Roman  life 
and  thought  from  the  days  of  Homer. 

Now  it  we  pursue  this  line  of  thought,  which  I  can  only 
indicate  here,  it  will,  I  think,  be  apparent  that  Latin  cannot 
be  excluded  from  a  Modern  School  (let  me  rather  say  from  the 
humanistic  side  of  a  Modern  School — all  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Realschule,  in  which  an  advanced  study  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Science  takes  the  first  place)  but  that  it 
must  hold  a  strictly  subordinate  place.  Latin  will  only  be 
included  if  and  so  far  as  some  knowledge  of  Latin  is  useful  for 
getting  the  best  results  from  a  study  of  modern  languages. 

If  this  is  so  we  get  a  principle  on  which  we  can  criticise  our 
curriculum,  but  it  is  a  principle  which  cannot  properly  be 
applied  by  anyone  whose  knowledge  and  interest  are  chiefly  in 
the  classics.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  completely  to  get  out 
of  our  heads  any  comparison  with  the  Latin  of  the  Gymnasium. 
A  classical  man  will  ask  how  much  Latin  do  the  boys  learn,  and 
will  approve  or  disapprove  the  curriculum  according  to  the  pro- 
ficiency which  the  boys  attain  in  classics.  The  real  question, 
however,  is  not  how  much  Latin  have  the  boys  learnt,  but  is 
their  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  English  language, 
thought,  and  history  better  because  they  have  learnt  some  Latin. 
The  answer  to  this  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  modern 
work  done  in  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Oberrealschule, 
respectively,  and  a  comparison  of  them.  I  have  not  this 
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knowledge,  and  cannot  therefore  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

We  may,  however,  apply  the  principle  to  show  the  kind  of 
criticism  that  is  wanted.  Let  us  look  at  the  time  table  of  the 
Realgymnasium  under  the  reformed  scheme.  The  boys  begin 
with  a  thorough  grounding  in  French,  then  as  in  the  Gym- 
nasium they  take  up  Latin  at  the  age  of  12  and  for  two  years 
work  at  it  with  concentrated  energy,  so  that  they  get  a-real 
command  of  the  elements  and  get  on"  to  read  Csesar  with  facility. 
At  the  age  of  14  the  third  language,  English,  is  begun,  just  as 
'Greek  is  begun  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  from  this  stage  the 
time  given  to  Latin  in  the  modern  school  is  less  than  that  in 
the  classical  school.  None  the  less,  Latin  still  has  a  substantial 
part  of  the  time  and  in  consequence  of  this  we  find  that  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  got  considerably  greater  than  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  modern  sides.  Boys  are  able 
to  read  Tacitus  and  Horace  with  some  facility  and  understanding. 
This  is  of  course  excellent.  To  read  Tacitus  and  Horace  is 
never  easy  and  it  must  always  be  a  most  valuable  training. 
Before  we  acquiesce  in  this  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  we  must,  however,  turn  to  what  is  the  important 
thing,  the  modern  languages,  and  inquire  how  they  fare.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  time  taken  up  by  Latin  is  so 
great  that  that  available  for  English  and  French  is  too  much 
curtailed.  Here  we  want  the  help  of  a  modernist.  I  will 
confess  that  when  I  find  that  in  the  highest  forms  of  the  Muster 
Schule  five  hours  are  given  to  Latin  and  only  three  and  four 
respectively  to  English  and  French  I  feel  some  apprehension 
lest  Latin  may  be  passing  out  of  the  subordinate  position  we 
should  assign  to  it  and  be  aspiring  to  a  predominant  place  in 
the  curriculum.  I  miss  here  the  spirit  ol  concentration  which 
Dr.  Reinhardt  has  taught  us  to  apply.  I  seem  to  find  the  same 
fault  that  we  found  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  words  of  the  Emperor 
get  a  new  force — the  time  table  seems  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other,  it  is  neither  classical  nor  modern.  It  gives  a  divided 
course.  Is  there  not  enough  Latin  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  modern  work  but  not  enough  to  give  it  an  independent 
value  of  its  own  ? 

We  must  then  ask  how  does  it  stand  with  the  work  in 
English  and  French.  Do  these  languages  get  as  much  time  as 
we  should  want  if  we  aim  at  giving  not  only  a  thorough  colloquial 
knowledge  but  also  an  advanced  literary  training.  Do  the  boys 
learn  not  only  to  talk  and  write  English  but  also  to  understand 
the  spirit  of  England.  Have  they  a  grasp  of  English  literature 
and  thought  comparable  to  that  grasp  of  Greek  literature,  history 
and  thought  which  we  try  to  give  in  a  Gymnasium.  I  should 
ask  do  they  read  not  only  Shakespeare  and  Macaulay,  but  also 
Milton  and  Burke,  the  two  authors  who  are  indispensable  to 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
English  genius.  Boys  in  a  Gymnasium  will  read  Plato  and 
Thucydides,  Avill  they  have  read  any  Clarendon  or  Berkeley  or 
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Mill  ?  In  one  most  interesting  school  which  I  visited,  work  of 
this  standard  was  being  attempted,  but  that  was  an  Oberreal- 
schiile,  and  the  head  master  said  that  it  was  not  possible  in  a  Real- 
gymnasium  owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  time  table.  It  is, -I 
believe,  now  generally  recognised  that  the  course  of  the  Real- 
gymnasium  is  more  exacting  than  that  of  other  types  of  school. 
There  is  then  I  think  some  ground  for  fearing  that  Latin  is 
passing  out  of  its  proper  position  as  a  subordinate  subject 

I  will  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  We  want  the  help  of 
someone  who  has  fully  worked  out  the  possibilities  of  a  modern 
education  and  can  also  tell  us  how  nearly  these  German  schools 
attain  to  this. 

I  ought  to  say  that  we  heard  an  English  lesson  in  the  highest 
form  of  the  Muster  Schule  of  great  interest.  It  was  a  lesson  on 
Macbeth,  conducted  entirely  in  English,  in  which  the  boys  showed 
a  remarkable  power  of  expressing  themselves  in  English  and 
also  were  able  to  point  out  with  substantial  correctness  how  far 
the  words  and  expressions  used  by  Shakespeare  were  still  cur- 
rent. The  work  could  not  have  been  better.  What  is  in  my 
mind  is  that  in  the  case  of  English  and  French,  just  as  much  as 
in  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek,  this  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
language  should  be  used,  while  the  boys  are  still  at  a  fresh  and 
impressionable  age,  to  absorb  all  that  they  can  of  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  in  its  finest  manifestations. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  have  discussed  the  schools 
in  too  critical  a  spirit.  There  is,  however,  a  very  great  danger  that 
must  always  accompany  the  observation  of  that  which  is  done  in 
other  countries.  It  is  easy  in  our  admiration  for  a  strange  and 
interesting  foreign  system  to  overlook  both  that  which  is  not 
quite  successful  in  it,  and  also  that  which  would  not  so  well  suit 
us.  As  to  the  essential  merits  of  Reinhardt's  work  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  His  scheme  is,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  in  which  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to 
overcome  the  great  difficulties  of  all  modern  school  work,  the 
difficulties  which  come  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  time-table. 
Many  of  the  details  of  his  course  are,  I  think,  not  suitable  for 
us,  because  they  depend  on  peculiarities  of  the  German  schools 
which  we  cannot  imitate  and  which,  perhaps,  we  do  not  wish  to 
imitate.  In  others,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  further  modifica- 
tions may  be  necessary.  I  am,  however,  quite  clear  as  to  this, 
that  Reinhardt's  work  must  be  the  starting  point  from  which  all 
further  advance  must  be  made,  and  that  all  students  of  educa- 
tion, whether  in  England  or  in  Germany,  are  under  the  highest 
obligations  to  one  whose  work  will  prove  to  have  been  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  higher  education. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  question  of  the  curriculum  was 
inevitably  bound  up  with  that  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gymna- 
sium. On  this  point  it  became  apparent  that  the  settlement  or 
1891  could  not  be  maintained.  Before  ten  years  had  passed 
the  Ministry  called  another  conference.  Another  general  discus- 
sion took  place.  This  time  the  mistakes  of  1891  were  rectified 
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In  the  new  regulations  which  were  issued  it  was  determined 
that  admission  to  the  University  should  henceforth  be  open  to 
those  educated  at  any  school  of  the  first  grade.  The  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  the  first  time  it  was  pos- 
sible for  each  type  of  school  to  work  out  its  own  problems.  It 
was  to  lead  for  a  time  to  the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  the 
Einheitsschule* 

J.  W.  HEADLAM. 


*  x\t  the  same  time  some  smaller  changes  were  made  in  the  time  table 
and  instructions  as  to  the  teaching  of  Classics,  and  it  is  significant  that 
several  passages  in  which  the  inductive  method  was  enjoined  were  modified. 
See  Apjjendiv  B,  where  the  two  sets  of  instructions  are  printed. 
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Appendix  A. 
APPENDIX  A. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  LEHRPLANE  OF  1812,  1837,  1882,  1892j 

AND  1901. 
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Appendix  A. 

ill. — DIE  LEHRPLANE  VON  1882. 
(a)  Lehrplan  des  Gymnasiums. 
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IV.—DiE  LEHRPLANE  VON  1892. 
(a)  Lehrplan  des  Gymnasiums. 
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(b)  Lehrplan  des  Realgymnasiums. 
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V. — DIE  LEHRPLANE  VON  1901. 
(a)  Lehrplan  des  Gymnasiums. 
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Lehrpldne  of  1901. 
(b)  Lehrplan  des  Realgymnasiums. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


TRANSLATION  OF  PROGRAMMES  OF  WORK  IN  LATIN  AND 
GREEK  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  REGULATIONS 
OF  1891  AND  1901. 


PROGRAMME  OF  1891. 


LATIN. 
A. — GYMNASIUM. 

(a)   GENERAL  AIM. 

To  enable  boys  to  understand  the  more  important  Latin  classical  writers 
and  to  give  them  a  linguistic  training. 


(b)   PROGRAMME  OF  WORK. 

VI.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 

Accidence,  strictly  limited  to  a  study  of  regular  forms  excluding  deponent 
verbs.  The  acquisition,  in  connection  with  the  reading  book,  of  an  adequate 
vocabulary  as  a  preparation  for  future  reading. 

The  subject-matter  for  the  reading  and  exercise  book  is  to  be  taken  mainly 
from  the  old  legends  and  history,  so  that  both  the  contents  and  language  may 
serve  as  a  first  step  towards  reading  Latin  authors.  It  is  to  contain,  as  far 
as  possible,  connected  pieces,  first  and  principally  in  Latin,  then  in  German, 
using  a  similar  vocabulary.  All  the  pieces  are  to  be  translated  in  class,  at 
first  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  help  of  the  master,  but  gradually  more 
and  more  independently  ;  they  are  then  set  for  repetition  at  home.  Practice 
in  construing  and  retranslation.  Regular  exercises  for  oral  and  written 
practice  in  class  are  taken  from  the  Latin  and  German  pieces. 

Elementary  rules  of  syntax  are  to  be  taught  indirectly  from  the  text,  e.g., 
constructions  of  time  and  place,  the  ablative  of  the  instrument,  and  the  most 
usual  conjunctions  (cum,  quamquam,  ut,  ne)  and  a  few  rules  as  to  the  position 
of  words.  Once  a  week  an  exercise  of  half  an  hour's  duration  in  connection 
with  the  reading  matter  to  be  done  in  class.  A  fair  copy  of  this  exercise  is 
to  be  made.  Towards  the  end  of  the  school-year,  instead  of  this  exercise 
special  pieces  of  translation  prepared  beforehand  in  class,  to  be  set  as  home 
work. 


V.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  accidence  of  regular  forms,  deponent  verbs,  and  a  study 
of  the  irregular  forms,  confined  to  what  is  strictly  necessary.  Acquisition 
of  a  suitable  vocabulary,  as  in  VI.,  excluding  special  words  not  connected 
with  what  has  been  read. 

Use  of  the  reading  and  exercise  book,  as  in  VI. 

Rules  of  syntax  drawn  from  the  text  as  required,  e.g.,  accusative  and 
infinitive,  agreement  of  participles,  ablative  absolute,  construction  with 
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APPENDIX  B. 


TRANSLATION  OF  PROGRAMMES  OF  WORK  IN  LATIN  AND 
GREEK  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  REGULATIONS 
OF  1891  AND  1901. 


PROGRAMME  OF  1901. 


LATIN. 
A.— GYMNASIUM. 

(a)    GENERAL  AIM. 

On  the  firm  basis  of  grammatical  training  to  achieve  such  understanding 
of  the  more  important  Latin  classical  writers  as  shall  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  intellectual  life  and  culture  of  antiquity. 

(b)   PROGRAMME   OF   WORK. 

VI.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 

Accidence,  confined  to  a  study  of  regular  forms  excluding  deponent  verbs. 
The  acquisition,  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  exercise  book,  of  a 
vocabulary  carefully  limited  and  selected  as  a  preparation  for  future  reading. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  reading  and  exercise  book  is  to  be  drawn  from 
those  prose  writers  which  will  be  read  in  the  intermediate  stage,  and  its  subject- 
matter  to  be  taken  mainly  from  the  old  legends  and  history,  so  that  a  con- 
nection may  be  established  both  as  regards  language  and  contents  with  the 
subsequent  reading  of  Latin  authors.  It  is  to  contain  side  by  side  with 
single  sentences,  connected  pieces,  first  in  Latin  then  in  German,  using  a  similar 
vocabulary.  These  pieces  are  to  be  translated  in  class  under  the  guidance 
of  and  where  necessary  with  the  help  of  the  master,  and  then  set  for  repetition 
at  home  ;  gradually  more  and  more  independent  work  will  be  required  of  the 
pupil.  Constant  practice  in.  construing. 

As  occasion  offers,  out  of  the  reading  matter  there  are  to  be  evolved  and 
practised,  orally  and  in  writing,  some  elementary  rules  of  syntax  (e.g.,  con- 
structions of  time  and  place,  ablative  of  the  instrument,  certain  prepositions 
and  the  most  usual  conjunctions,  postquam,  cum,  ut,  ne),  and  a  few  rules  as 
to  the  position  of  words. 

Once  a  week  for  correction  by  the  master  a  written  exercise  of  half  an  hour's 
duration,  to  be  done  in  class,  in  connection  with  the  reading  matter,  and  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  a  fair  copy  of  the  same  :  in  the  second  half-year, 
instead  of  this  exercise  in  class,  special  pieces  of  translation  into  Latin,  pre- 
pared beforehand  in  class,  to  be  set  as  home  work. 

V.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  accidence  of  regular  forms  ;  deponent  verbs ;  a  study  of 
irregular  forms,  confined  to  what  is  strictly  necessary.  Acquisition  of  a 
suitable  vocabulary,  as  in  VI. 

Use  of  the  reading  and  exercise  book,  as  in  VI.  At  this  stage  it  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  continuous  pieces.  Constant  practice  in  construing. 

Practice  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  the  agreement  of  participles, 
the  ablative  absolute.  As  occasion  offers,  further  syntactical  rules  will  be 
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names  of  towns,  and  a  few  necessary  remarks  on  style.  Oral  and  written 
exercises  and  fair  copies  as  in  VI.  Alternately  with  these,  special  transla- 
tions, prepared  beforehand  in  class,  are  set  as  home  work. 

IV. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 


Reading  in  the  first  half-year,  three  hours  ;  in  the  second,  four  hours  : 
Cornelius  Nepos,  or  a  suitable  reading  book.  In  the  first  half-year  the 
reading  is  prepared  in  class.  Diligent  practice  in  construing,  unseen  transla- 
tion and  retranslation. 

Pecularities  of  style,  more  important  idioms  and  the  distinction  in  meaning 
between  synonymous  words  to  be  learnt  incidentally  as  they  occur  in  reading. 

Grammar  in  the  first  half-year,  four  hours  ;  in  the  second,  three  hours. 
Revision  of  the  accidence.  The  most  important  rules  on  the  use  of  the  cases, 
illustrated  by  typical  examples,  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  book  that 
is  being  read.  Syntax  of  the  verb  as  far  as  necessary. 

Oral  and  written  translations  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  containing 
pieces  akin  to  what  is  being  read. 

Once  a  week  a  short  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  the  reading, 
either  in  class  or  as  home  work.  In  addition,  three  written  translations  into 
German  in  the  course  of  the  half-year* 


U.  III. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

b 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Csesar,  Bellum  Gallicum. 

Guidance  in  preparation.  Careful  and  frequent  practice  in  construing, 
unseen  translation,  and  retranslation.  Peculiarities  of  style,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
in  IV. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  of  the  rules  as  to  cases.  The  chief 
rules  as  to  moods  and  tenses.  Method  of  instruction  as  in  IV. 

Oral  and  written  translations  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  based  on 
the  Caesar. 

Once  a  week  a  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
read,  either  in  class  or  as  home  work.  Every  six  weeks,  in  place  of  this 
work  in  school,  a  written  translation  into  German. 

O.  III.— Seven  Hours  a  Week. 


Reading  (four  hours) :  Csesar,  Bellum  Gallicum ;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses, 
from  an  authorised  selection.  Guidance  in  translating  in  class.  Explanation 
of  and  practice  in  dactylic  hexameters.  Method  of  reading  and  exercises 
as  in  U.  III. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  and  amplification  of  the  syntax  of  tense 
and  mood.  The  remaining  chief  rules  ol  the  syntax  of  the  verb. 

Method  of  instruction,  use  of  the  exercise  book,  and  written  exercises, 
as  in  U.  III. 


U.  II. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Easier  speeches  of  Cicero,  selections  from  Livy  and 
Vergil — the  latter  from  an  authorised  selection,  giving  complete  scenes  and 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole — or  from  Ovid. 
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derived  from  the  reading  matter  (e.g.,  as  to  the  names  of  towns,  the  double 
accusative,  the  historic  perfect). 

Every  week  a  written  exercise  of  half  an  hour's  duration  to  be  done  in 
class,  or  in  its  place  written  home  work,  both  as  in  VI. 

IV.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
Reading  and  Grammar,  Four  Hours  Each. 

The  reading  includes  the  lives  of  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  heroes 
according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  from  a  suitable  reading  book.  As  long^  aa 
is  necessary  the  preparation  is  done  in  class  ;  more  and  more  independent 
work  is  required  of  the  pupil ;  occasional  exercises  in  unseen  translation. 

Constant  practice  in  construing  (particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the 
accusative  and  the  infinitive  and  of  participial  constructions),  and  in  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  dependent  sentences. 

Incidentally  the  pupils  are  to  learn  from  the  reading  the  more  important 
idioms  and  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  synonymous  words. 

Repetition  of  the  accidence,  especially  of  the  so-called  irregular  verbs. 
As  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  translation  of  the  Latin  text,  the  chief 
rules  on  the  use  of  the  cases,  as  well  as  the  more  important  rules  as  to  the 
sequence  of  tense  and  mood,  to  be  learnt  in  connection  with  typical  examples 
taken  from  the  grammar  or  exercise  book. 

Translation  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  in  which  the  pieces  in  matter 
and  vocabulary  are  based  on  the  Latin  reading  material  and  offer  practice 
in  the  special  grammar  work  assigned  to  this  class. 

Once  a  week  a  short  written  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  the 
reading  alternately  as  a  class  exercise  and  as  home  work.  Once  in  three 
months  a  translation  into  German  instead,  to  be  done  in  school. 

U.  III.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
Reading  and  Grammar,  Four  Hours  Each. 

Reading  :  Qssar's  Bellum  Gallicum  (I.-IV.). 

Guidance  in  preparation  and  practice  in  construing.  Occasionally  unseen 
translation.  Phrases  and  synonyms  (with  their  distinctions),  as  in  IV.  Under 
certain  circumstances  Ovid  may  be  begun  in  the  second  half-year.  (See  O.  III.) 

Grammar :  Revision  and  amplification  of  the  rules  as  to  cases  ;  the  chief 
rules  as  to  moods  and  tenses. 

Translation  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book,  in  which  subject-matter  and 
vocabulary  are  based  principally  on  Caesar's  Bellum  Gallicum  and  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  the  special  grammar  work  assigned  to  this  form. 

Once  a  week  a  written  translation  into  Latin  alternately  as  a  class  exercise 
and  as  home  work.  Once  in  three  months  a  translation  into  German  instead, 
to  be  done  in  school. 

0.  III.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
Reading  and  Grammar,  Four  Hours  Each. 

Reading:  Caesar's  Bellum  Gallicum  (V.-VIL).  Instead  of  this  in  the 
second  half-year,  selected  passages  from  the  Bellum  Civile  (e.g.,  I.  37  ff., 
II.  23  ff.,  III.  41  ff.)  may  be  taken;  and  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  in  carefully 
chosen  selections.  Otherwise,  as  in  U.  III. 

Introduction  to  Latin  poetry ;  Guidance  in  preparation  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. Explanation  of  and  practice  in  dactylic  hexameters,,;  instruction  in 
prosody  ;  certain  passages  of  Ovid  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 

Grammar :  Revision  and  amplification  of  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood. 
Exercise  book  and  written  exercises  as  in  U.  III. 

U.  II.— Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Cicero's  easier  speeches  (e.g.,  pro  Sex.  Roscio,  in 
Catilinam,  de  Imperio  Cn.  Pompei).  Selections  from  the  first  decade  of  Livy 
(especially  I.  and  II.) ;  Ovid,  for  which  may  be  substituted  in  the  second 
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Guidance  in  preparation.  Practice  in  unseen  translation  and  retrans- 
lation.  Learning  by  heart  of  some  passages  of  poetry.  Rules  of  style  and 
the  distinction  in  meaning  between  synonymous  words  as  they  occur  in 
reading. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  and  amplification.  Every  week  a  short 
translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has  been  read,  either  in  class, 
or  as  home  work.  Every  six  weeks,  in  place  of  this  work  in  school,  a  written 
translation  into  German. 


0.  H.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  Livy  and  Sallust,  with  special  regard  to  historical 
instruction  ;  selected  speeches  of  Cicero  ;  Vergil,  from  an  authorised  selection. 
Regular  practice  in  unseen  translation.  Some  passages  from  Vergil  to  be 
learnt  by  heart.  Rules  of  style,  etc.,  as  occasion  demands,  as  in  U.  II. 

Comprehensive  review  of  the  peculiarities  of  style,  and  revision  of  grammar 
in  connection  with  what  is  read.  Every  fortnight  a  written  translation  into 
Latin,  alternately  in  class  and  as  home  work.  In  addition,  every  six  weeks, 
a  translation  into  German  in  school.  As  occasion  arises,  a  Latin  summary, 
solely  as  a  digest  of  what  has  been  read.  (One  hour.) 


U.  I.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  Tacitus ;  selections  from  Cicero's  letters  and  from 
Horace.  Supplementary  private  reading,  particularly  from  Livy.  Regular 
practice  in  unseen  translation.  Learning  by  heart  of  some  passages  from 
Horace.  Study  of  the  necessary  rules  of  style  and  synonyms. 

Every  fortnight  a  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
read,  alternately  in  class  and  as  home  work.  At  the  same  time,  every  six 
weeks,  a  translation  into  German  in  class.  Revision  of  rules  of  grammar 
and  style  as  they  arise  out  of  this  written  work.  Summaries  as  in  O.  II. 
(One  hour.) 

0. 1.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  As  in  U.  I.,  only,  instead  of  Cicero's  letters,  one  of 
the  longer  speeches.  Supplementary  private  reading,  particularly  Livy. 
Practice  in  unseen  translation,  etc.,  as  in  U.  I. 

Written  work  as  in  U.  I.     Summaries  as  in  0.  II.     (One  hour.) 

B.— REALGYMNASItTM. 
(a)    GENERAL  AINU 

To  enable  bo^p  to  understand  the  easier  passages  of  the  authors  read  in 
the  highest  class,  and  to  give  a  linguistic  training. 

(b)   PROGRAMME  OF  WORK.       Jrvr 

VI.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

V.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 
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half-year  Vergil's  ^Eneid  (see  O.  II.)  Occasionally  unseen  translation,  also 
from  Caesar. 

Guidance  in  preparation  as  in  III.  Passages  from  Ovid  or  Vergil  to  be 
learnt  by  heart.  Incidentally  important  phrases  are  to  be  learnt  and  rules 
of  style  and  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  synonymous  words  to  be 
derived  from  the  reading  matter. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  of  the  syntax  of  case,  mood  and  tense. 
Completion  of  the  syntax  of  the  verb  in  its  chief  rules. 

Every  week  a  written  translation  into  Latin  alternately  as  class  work  and 
honi3  work.  In  every  three  months  a  written  translation  into  German 
instead,  to  be  done  in  school. 

O.  II.— Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  Selections  from  Livy's  third  decade ;  Cicero's 
speeches  (e.g.,  pro  Archia,  pro  Ligario,  pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  in  Csecilium),  also  de 
Senectute  ;  Selections  from  Sallust ;  and  from  Vergil's  ^)neid  in  self-contained 
episodes  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  a  general  view  of  the  whole  work.  Occa- 
sionally unprepared  translation.  Some  passages  from  Vergil  to  be  learnt 
by  heart. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  General  revision  with  detailed  consideration  of 
the  more  important  and  more  difficult  rules  of  syntax ;  methodical  instruction 
in  the  most  striking  stylistic  peculiarities. 

Translation  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  confined  in  matters  of  style 
to  what  is  most  important.  Phrases  and  synonyms  already  learnt  are  to  be 
brought  together  and  supplemented. 

At  least  once  a  fortnight  a  written  translation  into  Latin  as  class  work  or  as 
home  work.  In  every  three  months  a  written  translation  into  German,  to  be 
done  in  school. 

U.  and  O.  I. — Seven  Hours  a  Week  in  Each  Class. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  Cicero's  speeches  (e.g.,  in  Verrem  IV.  or  V.,  pro 
Plancio,  pro  Sestio,  all  with  omissions,  pro  Murena),  selections  from  Cicero's 
philosophical  and  rhetorical  writings,  also  from  his  letters  :  Tacitus,  Germania 
(at  least  to  Chap.  27),  also  the  Agricola  and  parts  of  the  Dialogus  ;  selections 
from  the  Annals  (especially  those  portions  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the 
Empire  with  the  German  peoples)  and  from  the  Histories  ;  selections  from 
Horace,  certain  odes  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Occasionally  unprepared  translation. 
Private  reading  is  to  be  encouraged  and  directed,  especially  in  the  authors 
lead  in  the  lower  classes  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  compulsory. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  As  in  0.  II. 

Translation  into  Latin,  written  exercises  at  home  and  in  class  as  in  0.  II. 


B. — REALGYMNASIUM. 

(a)    GENERAL  AIM. 

On  the  firm  basis  of  grammatical  training  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  the 
easier  works  of  Roman  literature. 

(b)   PROGRAMME   OF   WORK. 

VI.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

V.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 
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IV.— Seven  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 


U.  III.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (two  hours) :  Caesar,  Bellum  Gallicum,  or  from  a  suitable  reader. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  Revision  of  the  accidence  and  amplification  of  the 
case  syntax.  Syntax  of  mood,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  reading.  Practice 
in  written  and  oral  translations  from  German. 


0.  III.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 

;    Reading  (two  hours) :  Csesar,  Bellum  Gallicum  (selections). 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  The  most  necessary  part  of  the  syntax  of  tense  and 
mood.  The  rest  as  in  U.  III.  In  addition,  written  and  oral  translations  from 
German  and  Latin. 


U.  II. — Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (two  hours) :  Csesar,  Bellum  Gallicum  (selections) ;  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphoses, from  an  authorised  selection.  Explanation  and  practice  of  dactylic 
hexameters. 

Grammar  (one  hour) :  Revision  of  accidence  and  syntax  as  occasion  arises 
in" the  written  work  to  be  done  every  fortnight.  No  exercise  book  is  used. 
Written  translations  from  Latin. 


0.  II. — Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  :  Caesar  ;   Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  from  an  authorised  selection. 
Written  Work  :  Every  fortnight  a  translation  from  Latin,     In  connection 
therewith  revision  of  grammar  as  occasion  arises. 


U.  I.  and  0.  I.— Three  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

Reading :  Simpler  portions  of  Livy ;  Cicero,  in  Catilinam  I.,  II.,  or  III.  ; 
easier  passages  from  Vergil's  ^Eneid,  from  an  authorised  selection,  as  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

Written  Work :  Every  fortnight  a  translation  from  Livy.  In  connection 
therewith  revision  of  grammar  as  occasion  arises. 
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IV. — Sovon  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) ;  Grammar  (three  hours). 

As  in  the  Gymnasium  with  less  translation  into  Latin. 

U.  III.— Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (three  hours) :  A  suitable  reading  book  or  Caesar's  Bellum  Gallicum. 
Guidance  in  preparation.  Repetition  of  translation.  Constant  practice  in 
construing. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  Repetition  of  accidence.  Revision  and  ampli- 
fication of  the  case  syntax.  Certain  rules  regarding  the  syntax  of  tense  and 
mood  are  to  be  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  reading. 

Practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  an  exercise  book  which  is 
based,  in  its  vocabulary,  on  the  reading  matter. 

Once  a  fortnight  a  short  written  translation  into  Latin  either  as  a  class 
exercise  or  as  home  work.  Every  three  months  a  written  translation  into 
German  instead  to  be  done  in  class. 

O.  III.— Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (three  hours) :  Caesar's  Bellum  Gallicum.  Guidance,  etc.,  as  in 
U.  III. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  Revision  of  the  accidence.  The  chief  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  tenses  and  moods.  Otherwise  as  in  U.  III. 

U.  II.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (two  hours) :  Caesar's  Bellum  Gallicum  or  selected  portions  from 
the  Bellum  Civile  (cf.  Gymnasium  O.  III.) ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  carefully 
chosen  selections.  Guidance,  etc.,  as  in  U.  III.  Introduction  to  poetry ; 
explanation  and  practice  of  dactylic  hexameters  ;  instruction  in  prosody ; 
certain  passages  of  Ovid  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  Revision  of  the  syntax  of  case.  Revision  and 
amplification  of  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood. 

Exercise  book  and  written  exercises  as  in  U.  III. 


O.  II.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (three  hours) :  As  in  U.  II.,  also  under  certain  circumstances 
selected  portions  from  Quintus  Curtius  or  from  Livy  or  an  easier  speech  of 
Cicero's. 

Grammar  (one  hour) :  As  in  U.  II.  ;  an  exercise  book  is  not  used. 

Once  a  fortnight  a  written  translation  into  German  done  in  class. 

U.  I.  and  O.  I.— Four  Hours  a  Week  in  Each  Class. 

Reading :  Easier  speeches  of  Cicero  (e.g.,  pro  Sex.  Roscio,  in  Catilinam,  do 
Iniperio  Cn.  Pompei) ;  selected  portions  of  Livy ;  selected  passages  from 
Vergil's  ^Eneid  in  self-contained  episodes  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  work.  In  0. 1.  the  easier  Odes  of  Horace  and  selections  from 
Tacitus'  Germania. 

Grammar  :  As  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  reading. 

Every  three  or  four  weeks  a  written  translation  into  German. 
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C. — NOTES  ON  METHOD. 

(a)   GYMNASIUM. 


1.  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Written  Exercises. — In  accordance  with  the 
general  aim,  preparation  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  authors  and 
a,  linguistic  training  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  in  the  directions  denoted. 
From  VI.  upwards  the  selection  of  what  is  to  be  learnt  and  of  the  exercises 
is  to  be  determined  accordingly,  and  it  must  throughout  be  limited  to  what  is 
normal.  Grammar  and  the  exercises  in  connection  with  it  are,  moreover, 
only  to  be  treated  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  denoted. 

In  the  choice  of  a  grammar,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  differ  too 
much  in  its  general  arrangement  from  the  Greek  grammar  used  in  the  same 
school. 

Lower  Stage. — It  is,  in  general,  not  recommended  that  the  earliest  instruc- 
tion in  VI.  should  begin  with  the  rules,  but  with  Latin  sentences  which  are 
to  be  translated  first  by  the  teacher,  and  afterwards  by  the  pupils.  After 
a  number  of  sentences,  chosen  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  have  been  practised, 
and  the  declensions  explained  from  them  and  afterwards  collected  and 
compared,  then  only  are  the  rules  which  are  to  be  committed  to  memory  in 
each  instance  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  is  taken 
from  what  has  been  read.  Side  by  side  with  this  preliminary  preparation 
go  oral  and  written  exercises  on  what  has  been  read  and  learnt,  in  the  form 
of  constantly  repeated  translations  into  German  and  from  German  into  Latin. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  instruction  by  insisting 
too  much  on  the  niceties  of  pronunciation. 


Intermediate  Stage. — When  once  a  good  knowledge  has  been  attained  in  VI. 
and  V.  of  the  commonest  grammatical  forms,  and  of  the  rules  of  syntax  most 
essential  for  translation,  there  follows  in  the  intermediate  stage  systematic 
practice  in  the  further  necessary  rules  of  syntax.  Here,  too,  the  method 
always  to  be  adopted  is  to  start  with  a  number  of  model  sentences  illustrating 
the  rules  in  point  and  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  what  has  been  read,  and 
then,  after  they  have  been  explained,  to  have  them  committed  to  memory. 
Special  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  a  summarising  of  similar  and  related  forms 
as  they  occur,  and  to  bringing  special  cases  under  the  head  of  the  general  rule. 

Vocabulary  and  oral  or  written  exercises  are  to  be  amplified,  always  in 
connection  with  what  is  being  read.  The  exercises  in  translation  into  Latin 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  from  an  exercise  book  founded  upon  the  prose 
author  being  read. 

By  an  intimate  connection  of  this  kind  between  the  individual  parts  of  the 
instruction,  and  by  the  intellectual  discipline  arising  from  it,  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  writers  is  advanced. 

Higher  Stage. — In  the  single  hour  that  is  assigned  to  grammar  in  the  higher 
stage  no  more  can  be  attempted  than  to  secure  the  complete  mastery  of  what 
has  already  been  acquired,  and  occasionally  to  summarise  and  amplify  what 
has  already  been  learnt  as  an  aid  to  the  reading.  Special  peculiarities  in  the 
use  of  parts  of  speech,  points  of  style,  and  synonyms  are  to  be  treated  only  as 
they  arise  in  reading,  and  must  be  limited  in  moderation  to  what  is  essential 
and  incontrovertible. 

The  pieces  for  translation  into  Latin  to  be  done  at  home  or  in  school  are, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  composed  by  the  teacher  in  connection  with  what  has  teen 
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NOTES  ON  METHOD  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN. 

As  regprds  the  method  of  instruction  in  Latin,  the  same  remarks  apply  on 
the  whole  to  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Realgymnasium  ;  due  regard,  of  course, 
being  had  to  the  more  restricted  aim  and  scope  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Realgymnasium. 

1.  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Written  Exercises. — In  accordance  with  the 
general  aim,  a  thorough  grammatical  training  and  sure  understanding  of  the 
authors  read  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  From  VI.  upwards  the  selection 
of  what  is  to  be  learnt  and  practised  is  to  be  determined  accordingly.  -The 
grammatical  material  must  throughout  be  restricted  to  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, i.e.,  to  what  is  characteristic  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  a  careful 
distinction  will  be  necessary  between  that  which  the  pupil  is  to  acquire  as 
a  permanent  possession  and  that  which  is  incidentally  explained  to  him 
either  before  or  during  the  reading.  This  refers  both  to  vocabulary  and  to 
rules  of  grammar,  in  which  it  is  still  customary  to  introduce  too  many  details. 

Lower  Stage. — The  chief  thing  here  is  systematic  linguistic  instruction, 
which  shall  secure  the  permanent  acquisition  and  ready  use  of  the  words  and 
grammatical  forms,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence. 
The  inductive  method  may  be  applied  here  as  well  as  in  the  upper  stages,  so 
far  as  it  is  calculated  to  further  the  understanding  and  to  stimulate  the  pupils 
to  self-activity.  The  point  of  departure  is  the  sentence.  The  vocabulary 
which  the  pupil  has  to  acquire  is  derived  from  the  reading  matter.  If,  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  vocabulary,  lists  of  words  are  considered  necessary, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  connected  with  the  reader  and  are  arranged 
according  to  meaning  and  derivation. 

All  the  matter  read  and  learnt  is  to  be  worked  up  again  and  again  by 
reshaped  translations  partly  into  German,  partly  from  German  into  Latin, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  far  as  the  time  necessary  for  this  is  available. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  instruction  by  insisting  too 
much  on  the  niceties  of  pronunciation,  especially  of  syllables  long  by  position  ; 
but  from  the  very  beginning  care  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  and  correct  faulty 
pronunciation  by  accurate  enunciation  and  the  quantity  of  final  syllables  is 
to  be  carefully  observed. 

Intermediate  Stage. — When  once  a  sure  knowledge  has  been  attained  in  VI. 
and  V.  of  the  commonest  grammatical  forms  and  of  the  rules  of  syntax 
indispensable  for  translation,  there  follows  in  the  intermediate  stage  systematic 
practice  in  the  further  necessary  rules  of  syntax.  Special  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  a  summarising  of  similar  and  related  forms  as  they  occur,  and  to 
bringing  special  cases  under  the  head  of  the  general  rule. 

Vocabulary  and  oral  or  written  exercises  are  to  be  amplified,  always  in 
connection  with  the  reading  matter  ;  the  exercises  in  translation  into  Latin 
are  to  be  taken  from  an  exercise  book,  in  which  the  vocabulary  of  the  prose 
authors  read  in  the  intermediate  stage  has  been  worked  up. 

By  an  intimate  connection  of  this  kind  between  the  individual  parts  of  the 
instruction  and  the  resultant  intellectual  discipline  the  comprehension  of  the 
authors  is  advanced. 

In  II.  and  U.  III.  of  the  Realgymnasium  it  is  permissible  to  devote  for 
a  time  the  greater  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  Latin  to  the  reading  of  authors, 
or  to  grammar  and  oral  and  written  exercises. 

Higher  Stage. — The  aim  in  the  higher  stage  is  to  retain,  secure,  and  increase 
in  moderation  the  grammatical  knowledge  already  acquired.  The  treatment 
of  stylistic  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  parts  of  speech  must  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  especially  characteristic  and  of  established  usage ;  phrases  and 
the  distinctions  between  synonymous  words  which  have  been  learnt  in 
previous  stages  are  to  be  brought  together  and  amplified. 

The  pieces  for  translation  into  Latin  to  be  done  in  school  are,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  prepared  by  the  teacher  himself.  They  are  to  be  simple,  but  must  make 
such  demands  on  the  pupil's  powers  of  thought  that  their  translation  can 
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read.     They  must  be  simple,  and  treated  almost  as  mero  retranslations  into 
Latin. 


2.  Reading. — The  more  thorough  the  grounding  in  grammar  and  vocabulary 
the  fewer  will  be  the  interruptions  in  the  reading  arising  from  formal  difficulties, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  attention  paid  in  every  case  to  the  explanation  of 
the  matter  itself.  Any  attempts  to  employ  the  methods  of  explaining 
grammar  which  have  already  been  distinctly  objected  to  in  the  "  Explanations 
to  the  Curricula  of  1882,"  are  to  be  strictly  discountenanced.  The  compre- 
hension of  the  subject-matter  and  the  introduction  to  the  intellectual  life  and 
civilisation  of  the  Romans  is  the  chief  thing. 

The  importance — which  is  emphasised  in  the  programmes  of  work — of 
preparation  in  class  for  the  reading  of  new  or  more  difficult  authors  must 
always  be  observed. 

The  best  explanation  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  good  German  translation  of 
the  author.  This  is  to  be  worked  out  in  class  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
together,  and  to  be  repeated  by  the  pupils.  In  this  way  the  mischief  that 
arises  from  the  use  of  printed  translations  will  be  most  effectually  prevented. 
The  systematically  graduated  translations  from  Latin,  written  in  class,  are 
the  best  criterion  of  the  degree  of  skill  attained. 

When  certain  portions  of  a  work  or  a  complete  work  have  been  translated, 
a  general  survey  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  its  systematic  arrangement  is  to 
be  made  with  the  pupil.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  higher  stage,  not  only  the 
main  ideas  but  also  the  artistic  form  of  the  work  are  to  be  made  clear  to  the 
pupil  by  the  teacher.  In  the  case  of  authors  or  writings  which  cannot  be  read 
in  full,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  selection  from  a  definite  point  of  view 
of  subject-matter,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  a  complete  picture.  Unseen 
translations,  which  are  to  be  regularly  practised,  must  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  completeness  of  this  picture. 

The  reading  of  prose  and  verse  side  by  side,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  to  bo 
recommended. 

A  point  of  view  which  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appreciated,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  is  of  very  great  importance  as  regards  the  concentration  of  the 
instruction,  is  the  close  association  of  prose  reading  with  history.  While  this 
holds  good  for  German  and  all  foreign  languages,  it  does  so  especially  for 
Latin.  It  becomes  possible  by  this  means,  without  overburdening  the 
historical  instruction,  to  acquire  a  background  enlivened  by  individual  traits 
for  important  portions  of  history  and  conspicuous  characters.  Appropriate 
illustrations,  such  as  are  so  plentifully  afforded  by  imitations  of  ancient  works 
of  art  and  other  representations  of  ancient  life,  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. 

The  deposition  of  Cicero  from  its  hitherto  prominent  position  in  school 
reading  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  alteration  in  the  aim  of  instruction.  The 
orations  and  letters  to  be  read  are  to  be  treated  first  and  foremost  for  their 
subject-matter. 
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count  as  an  independent  piece  of  work.  If  they  are  connected  with  the 
reading  matter,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this  exercise  from  becom- 
ing mere  memory  work.  For  the  written  home  work  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  substitute  a  carefully  directed  oral  translation  from  an  exercise  book, 
which,  as  regards  matters  of  grammar  and  style,  is  limited  to  what  is  of  chief 
importance,  and  as  regards  content  is  calculated  to  advance  the  general  aim 
of  the  instruction  (regard  being  had  also  to  Greek  History  and  culture). 

2.  Reading. — The  more  thorough  the  grounding  in  grammar  and  vocabulary^ 
the  fewer  will  be  the  interruptions  in  the  reading  occasioned  by  formal  diffi- 
culties, and  so  much  the  more  attention  can  be  given  to  the  explanation  of 
the  matter  itself.  Grammatical  explanations  are  only  to  be  given  when  they 
are  necessary  for  the  correct  and  clear  understanding  of  the  passage  under 
consideration.  The  chief  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  connection  with  the 
reading  are  a  good  German  translation  based  on  a  clear  insight  into  the 
construction,  the  comprehension  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  introduction 
to  the  intellectual  life  and  culture  of  classical  antiquity. 

Guidance  in  the  preparation  of  new  and  more  difficult  authors  in  the  class 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  and  whenever  necessary  must  be  prolonged.  In 
the  higher  stage,  independent  work  will  be  sooner  demanded  than  in  the 
preceding  stages. 

Great  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  good,  but  as  literal  as  possible,  German 
translation.  It  is  to  be  worked  out  in  class  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  together, 
and  after  each  longer  section  to  be  read  out  by  the  master  as  a  whole.  In  this 
way  the  use  of  printed  translations  will  be  most  effectually  prevented.  As  a 
rule,  the  translation  is  to  be  repeated  by  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  lesson.  In  the  middle  stage,  and  still  more  in  the  higher,  this  second 
translation  may  be  restricted  and  replaced  by  questions  bearing  on  the 
content  and  form  of  what  has  been  read.  The  written  translations  from 
Latin  into  German  to  be  done  in  class  form  the  test  of  the  degree  of  skill 
attained. 

When  certain  portions  of  a  work  or  a  complete  work  have  been  translated, 
a  survey  of  the  subject-matter  and  its  structural  arrangement  is  to  be  made 
by  the  master  in  co-operation  with  the  class.  In  the  higher  stage  the  master 
will  make  clear  to  the  pupils  not  only  the  main  ideas  but  also  the  artistic 
form  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  authors  or  works  which  cannot  be  read  in 
full,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  selection  from  some  definite  point 
of  view  so  as  to  provide  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible,  and  to  show  the 
connection  of  the  various  parts.  Throughout  the  course  unseen  translation 
is  to  be  practised. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  advisable  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  Gym- 
nasium to  read  prose  and  verse  side  by  side.  In  the  Realgymnasium  simul- 
taneous reading  of  any  two  authors  is  absolutely  inadmissible. 

It  is  not  desirable  in  the  Realgymnasium  to  confine  the  reading  in  more 
than  three  successive  classes  to  Caesar.  In  the  two  top  classes  (Ober-  and 
Unterprima)  in  thistype  of  school  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
reading.  Most  special  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  text  is  fully  understood. 
Tentative  guessing  will  most  effectively  be  prevented  by  the  thoroughness  of 
the  training  in  slowly  progressive  instruction. 

A  point  of  view  which  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appreciated,  though  it  is 
important  for  the  mutual  support  of  the  various  branches  of  the  instruction, 
is  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between  the  prose  reading  (in  Latin) 
and  the  work  of  the  class  in  history.  While  this  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
mother  tongue,  and  of  all  foreign  languages,  it  especially  does  so  in  the  case  of 
Latin.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  give  the  pupils  a  more  real  and  living 
picture  of  certain  important  periods  of  Ancient  History,  and  of  the  most 
prominent  personages  of  those  days.  The  subject-matter  of  the  exercise 
books  ought  to  help  to  advance  this  idea. 

The  use  of  illustrations  of  artistic  worth,  which  are  so  plentifully  provided 
in  reproductions  of  ancient  works  of  art  and  other  representations  of  ancient 
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(b)   REALGYMNASIUM. 

As  to  the  method  of  instruction  in  Latin  in  the  Realgymnasium,  the  same 
remarks  hold  good  as  for  the  Gymnasium,  the  more  limited  aim  and  programme 
and  the  shorter  time  allowed  for  it  being,  of  course,  taken  into  consideration. 

In  III.  and  U.  II.,  in  the  Realgymnasium,  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  now  and 
then  to  devote  the  whole  time  either  to  reading  or  to  grammar  and  oral  or 
written  exercise.  In  I.  the  whole  time,  apart  from  the  written  translations 
from  Latin,  is  given  to  the  author,  and  only  occasionally  are  individual 
lessons  to  be  applied  to  grammatical  revision  and  summaries. 

In  the  Realgymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the  Gymnasium,  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  everything  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  mere  tentative  guessing 
must  be  absolutely  tabooed. 


GREEK. 

(a)  GENERAL  AIM. 
To  enable  boys  to  understand  the  more  important  classical  Greek  writers. 


(b)  PROGRAMME  OF  WORK. 
U.  III.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

The  regular  accidence  of  the  Attic  dialect  up  to  and  including  liquid  verbs. 
The  main  rules  of  phonology  and  accentuation  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
inflections.  Learning  by  heart  of  words  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the 
reading,  special  vocabularies  which  are  not  founded  on  the  reading  being 
excluded.  Individual  rules  of  syntax  are  to  be  drawn  inductively  from  the 
reading. 

Regularly  once  a  fortnight,  partly  as  home  work  and  partly  in  school,  oral 
and  written  translations  into  Greek  in  connection  from  the  very  first  with  the 
reading  matter,  to  serve  as  practice  in  the  application  of  the  accidence. 

Reading  from  a  suitable  reader.  The  pupils  begin  reading  at  once,  and 
pass  on  as  soon  as  possible  to  connected  pieces.  The  materials  are  to  be 
taken  from  Greek  mythology  and  history.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  only  such 
words  occur  as  are  found  regularly  in  the  authors  read  in  school,  and  that  all 
irregular  forms  are  omitted. 

O.  III.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Verbs  in  /«,  and  the  most  important  irregular  verbs  of  the  Attic  dialect. 
Prepositions  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Revision  and  amplification  of  the 
programme  of  U.  III.  Selected  main  rules  of  syntax  in  connection  with  the 
reading,  as  in  U.  III. 

Oral  and  written  exercises  in  translation  into  Greek  of  the  same  range  and 
on  the  same  principle  as  in  U.  III.  ;  so,  also,  the  learning  of  words.  (In  the 
first  half-year  three  hours,  in  the  second  two  hours.) 

Reading :  At  first  from  the  reading  book,  afterwards  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  Guidance  in  preparation.  (In  the  first  half-year  three  hours, 
in  the  second  four  hours.) 

U.  II.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading :  Xenophon,  selections  from  the  Anabasis  and  Hellenica ;  alsg 
Homer's  Odyssey. 
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life,  is  recommended.     The  observation  and  discussion  of  these  materials  is 
not  to  be  an  end  in  itself. 


GREEK. 
(a)  GENERAL  AIM. 

Based  on  sufficient  linguistic  knowledge,  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
more  important  works  of  literature,  important  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
content  and  of  literary  form,  and  by  this  means  introduction  into  the  intel- 
lectual life  and  culture  of  Greek  antiquity. 

(b)  PROGRAMME  or  WORK. 
U.  III.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

The  regular  accidence  of  the  Attic  dialect  up  to  and  including  liquid  verbs. 
The  main  rules  of  phonology  and  accentuation  to  be  learnt  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  inflections.  Some  rules  of  syntax  to  be  learnt  in  connection  with 
the  reading  matter. 

Oral  and  once  a  week,  written  translations  into  Greek  serving  as  practice 
in  the  application  of  the  accidence,  partly  as  home  work  and  partly  as  class 
work,  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  reading  matter. 

Reading  from  a  reading  book  of  which  the  subject-matter  is  taken  mainly 
from  Greek  mythology  and  history,  and  in  which  only  such  words  and  forms 
are  used  as  are  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Greek.  The  reading  is  to  begin  at 
once  and  is  soon  to  proceed  to  connected  pieces.  Acquisition  of  a  suitable 
vocabulary. 


O.  III.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

The  verbs  in  /tt,  and  the  more  important  irregular  verbs  of  the  Attic 
dialect.  Prepositions  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Revision  and  amplification  of 
the  work  of  U.  III.  Selected  main  rules  of  syntax  as  in  U.  III. 

Oral  and  short  written  translations  into  Greek  as  in  U.  III. 

Reading  at  first  from  the  reading  book,  then  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Guidance  in  preparation.  Practice  in  unseen  translation  shall,  wherever 
possible,  begin  at  this  stage.  Learning  of  words  by  heart  as  in  U.  III. 


U.  II.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Selections  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Hellenica 
and  Homer's  Odyssey.     There  may  be  used  in  this  and  the  following  stages 
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Hoinor  is  prepared  during  the  first  half-year  in  class.  The  Epic  dialect  is 
not  systematically  studied,  but  familiarity  with  it  is  acquired  by  means  ot 
explanation  and  incidental  grouping  of  forms  in  reading.  Suitable  passages 
are  learnt  by  heart.  (Four  hours.) 

Grammar  :  The  syntax  of  the  noun  (article,  pronoun,  case  syntax),  as 
well  as  the  most  important  general  rules  for  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood. 
The  syntax  is  gone  systematically  through  as  far  as  is  necessary,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  rules  that  have  already  occurred  are  recapitulated  and  applied 
to  examples.  The  accidence  is  revised  and  amplified  as  far  as  the  prose 
reading  requires  it. 

Written  translations  are  set,  as  heretofore.  Occasionally  translations 
from  Greek  into  German  take  the  place  of  translations  from  German  into 
Greek.  (Two  hours.) 

O.  II.—  Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  :  Selections  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and 
Homer's  Odyssey. 

The  special  study  of  the  Ionic  dialect  and  the  rendering  of  Herodotus  into 
Attic  Greek  are  to  be  omitted.  Learning  by  heart,  as  in  U.  II.  (Five  hours.) 

Practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek,  in  conjunction  with  the  reading 
of  the  prose  author,  once  in  four  weeks,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  class. 

In  this  stage  the  grammar  is  to  be  summarised  and  concluded.  Further 
study  of  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood,  syntax  of  the  infinitive  and  participle, 
chief  importance  being  attached  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  language. 
Practice  in  class  of  what  has  been  learnt  as  an  aid  to  the  reading.  (One  hour.) 


U.  I.  and  0.  I.— Six  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

leading :  Selections  from  Plato  ;  Thucydides,  omitting  the  more  difficult 
speeches  ;  Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  Previous  preparation 
in  class.  Homer's  Iliad,  and  Sophocles.  Sophocles  is  for  some  time  to  be 
prepared  with  the  pupils.  Learning  by  heart  of  suitable  passages  from  the 
poets,  as  before.  In  addition,  supplementary  private  reading. 

Revision  in  every  department  of  grammar,  each  according  to  need,  but  only 
occasionally.  Translations  from  Greek  every  four  weeks  ;  these  are,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  taken  in  class  from  the  author  being  read,  or  sometimes  from 
dictation. 


(c)  NOTES  os  METHOD, 

1.  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Written  Mxer  rises. ^-In.  each  of  these  three 
directions  the  selection  is  to  be  determined  entirely  by  the  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

For  the  similarity  as  far  as  possible  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars,  see 
Latin.  • 

Everything  which  has  already  been  done  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  which 
does  not  serve  the  aim  of  the  reading,  is  to  be  omitted  from  the  grammatical 
instruction,  and  in  particular  almost  all  general  definitions  are  to  be  left  out. 
As  regards  the  accidence  and  syntax,  which  are  to  be  first  acquired  inductively 
from  the  reading  book  and  then  securely  committed  to  memory,  the  same 
rule  holds  good  as  in  Latin,  only  with  this  difference,  that  scarcely  any  heed 
is  now  paid  to  translating  into  Greek.  The  written  exercises  to  that  end  in 
U  III.  to  U II.  arc  of  the  mopt  elementary  description,  and  only  serve  as  practice 
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a  suitable  reading  book  which  offers  a  further  selection  of  specimens  from 
Greek  writers. 

The  preparation  of  Homer  is  done  at  first  in  class,  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Epic  dialect  are  to  be  learnt  through  occasional  explanations  and  through  the 
incidental  grouping  of  forms  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  course  of  reading. 
Suitable  passages  are  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 

Exercises  in  unseen  translation. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  The  syntax  of  the  noun  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  for  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood.  The  syntax  is  to  be  systemati- 
cally studied  as  far  as  is  necessary  by  bringing  together  all  that  has  been  met 
with  in  the  reading  and  amplifying  it  from  the  grammar  book.  Learning 
by  heart  of  difficult  examples.  Revision  of  the  accidence. 

Short  written  translations  into  Greek  once  a  week,  chiefly  as  class  work. 

0.  II.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  Homer  and  Herodotus  ;  and  other  suitable  proso 
reading. 

There  is  to  be  no  systematic  study  of  the  Ionic  dialect  nor  any  translation 
of  Herodotus  into  Attic  Greek.  Selected  passages  are  to  be  learnt  by  heart 
as  in  U.  II. 

Exercises  in  unseen  translation.  Written  exercises,  i.e.,  translation  from 
Greek  alternating  with  short  translations  into  Greek  every  fortnight,  as  a 
rule  to  be  done  in  class  ;  the  meaning  of  unknown  words  and  expressions  is 
to  be  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  systematic  study  of  Grammar  is  to  be  concluded  at  this  stage.  Syntax 
of  tense  and  mood,  of  the  infinitive  and  the  participle  ;  the  chief  stress  is 
to  be  laid  on  matters  peculiar  to  Greek. 

U.  I.  and  0.  I.— Six  Hours  a  Week  for  Each  Class. 

Reading:  Homer's  Iliad,  Sophocles  (also  Euripides)  and  Plato;  side  by 
side  with  these  authors,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  and  other  prose  pieces  of 
suitable  content,  also  suitable  specimens  of  Greek  lyrics. 

Grammar  :  Revision  of  grammar  whenever  necessary. 

Exercises  in  unseen  translation.  Written  translations  out  of  Greek  and 
into  Greek. 


NOTES  ON  METHOD  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  GREEK. 

1.  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Written  Exercises.— In  each  of  these  three 
directions,  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the  matter  is  to  be  determined 
entirely  by  the  aim  of  the  instruction ;  insignificant  details,  especially  useless 
forms,  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  reading  matter. 

In  grammatical  instruction  all  that  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  Latin  is 
to  be  summarily  disposed  of,  especially  the  general  definitions  of  terms.  In 
the  choice  of  a  grammar  care  must  be  taken  that  the  book,  in  its  development 
of  the  syntax,  is  in  harmony  with  that  used  in  Latin.  The  written  exercises 
are  to  serve  principally  for  learning  forms  and  rules  and  in  the  higher  stages,  to 
assist  the  reading.  As  regards  the  translations  into  Greek  which  are  to  bo 
done  in  class,  the  same  remarks  apply  as  were  made  in  connection  with  Latin. 
Mistake^  in  accentuation  are  not  to  be  given  any  special  importance  in  marking 
these  exercises.  If,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  vocabulary  in  TIL,  the 
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in  the  accidence  and  in  the  most  important  laws  of  syntax.     In  the  higher 
stage  they  drop  out  entirely. 

2.  Reading. — This  must,  without  detriment  to  thoroughness,  be  more 
comprehensive  than  hitherto,  especially  in  the  higher  stage.  The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  for  instance,  are  as  nearly  as  possible  to  be  read  through. 
So  far  as  this  is  impossible  in  the  original  text,  good  translations  are  to  be 
used  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  them.  In  the  treatment  of  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  the  substance  is  first  of  all  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  by  means  of 
a  preliminary  translation  and  explanation  of  details,  and  then  an  insight  into 
the  artistic  form.  The  same  thing  must  be  done,  too,  with  Plato's  Dialogues, 
the  selection  of  which  is  to  be  made,  first  and  foremost,  with  a  view  to  what 
is  ethically  valuable  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

In  other  respects  the  same  points  of  view  hold  good  for  the  treatment  of 
Greek  authors  as  for  the  treatment  of  Latin  authors. 
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use  of  lists  of  words  is  considered  desirable,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
in  connection  with  the  reading,  and  that  the  words  are  arranged  according  to 
their  meaning  and  derivation. 

2.  Reading. — Based  on  grammatical  thoroughness,  the  instruction  must 
envisage  the  trend  of  thought  and  the  literary  form  of  the  work  which  is  being 
read  in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole.  When  long  poetical  works  are  being  read,  in 
order  to  supplement  those  passages  read  in  the  original  text,  the  teacher 
should  use  good  translations.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is,  as  a  rule,  to^be 
concluded  in  U.  II.  As  regards  Homer,  it  is  desirable  to  work  out  a  regular 
scheme  showing  what  passages  out  of  both  poems  are  to  be  regularly  read, 
are  not  to  be  read,  and  are  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  choral  odes  in  Greek  tragedies  a  more  generous 
measure  of  help  from  the  teacher  will  be  necessary,  and  this  will  replace  the 
pupils'  preparation  at  home.  This  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  more 
difficult  portions  of  prose  reading,  e.g.,  to  many  speeches  of  Thucydides.  The 
selection  and  treatment  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  is  to  be  determined,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  their  aesthetic  content ;  consideration  is,  however,  also  to 
be  given  to  the  philosophical  aspect  of  these  works.  For  the  rest,  reference 
is  made  to  the  notes  on  method  for  Latin. 

If  a  reading  book  is  used  in  II.  and  I.,  the  selections  must  not  only  be 
guided  by  aesthetic  considerations,  but  must  give  full  scope  to  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  relationships  between  the  ancient  world  and  modern  culture. 
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COMPARISON    OF    ENGLISH    AND    GERMAN 
CLASSICAL    SCHOOLS. 


For  the  better  comparison  of  English  public  schools  with 
German  Gymnasien  ("  reformed  "  and  "  unreformed  ")  and  Real- 
Gymnasien,  I  have  formulated  in  the  accompanying  tables 
schemes  showing  the  time-tables  of  the  upper  forms  of  each,  and 
also  the  classical  reading  of  the  highest  forms. 

A.— COMPARATIVE  TIME-TABLE  OF  PERIODS  GIVEN  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
SUBJECTS  EACH  WEEK  IN  THE  FOUR  UPPER  FORMS,  (1)  OF  A  GYMNASIUM  ; 
(2)  OF  A  REFORM  GYMNASIUM  ;  (3)  OF  AN  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


1.—  GYMNASIUM. 

2.—  REFORM- 
GYMNASIUM. 

3.  —  ENGLISH 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Divinity   

2 

2 

2 

Mother  Tongue  .  .  . 

3t                               3t 

2 

Latin  and  Greek... 

13  or  14*                  16  or  17* 

13  or  14 

French      

3  or  4*                      2  or  3* 

2 

German  or  English 

2  (voluntary) 

2  (voluntary) 

2  (voluntary) 

History  and 
Geography 

2  or  3 

2  or  3 

•  2  or  3 

Mathematics 

3  or  4 

3  or  4 

4  or  5 

Science     

2 

2 

2  (often  voluntary) 

t  8  or  9  hours  in  Vorschule,  4,  2, 
and  3  in  lower  forms  of  Gymnasium. 
*  Latin  begun  about  9j, 
Greek  about  12|, 
French  about  11| 

t  8  or  9  hours 
in  Vorschule,  4 
or    5    in    lower 
forms. 
*  Latin  begun 
about  12£, 
Greek     about 

Hfc 

French  about 

9*. 

N.B.— In  all  these  tables  the  word  "hour  "  is  equivalent  to  "period  "  or 
* '  lesson,"  generally  about  50  minutes. 

These  facts  apply  to  all  the  upper  forms  of  a  German  school.  The 
highest  form  in  England  generally  tends  to  specialise  in  Classics  and 
English  at  the  expense  of  Mathematics. 

Form  A  gives  what  may  be  taken  as  roughly  representative 
schemes  of  the  periods  devoted  weekly  to  the  various  subjects 
in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Gymnasien  and  the  Fifth  Forms  of 
our  public  schools.  The  following  points  will  bo  noticed  : — 

1.  The  German  schools  have  as  a  rule  longer  hours  of  work 
than  the  English,  partly  because  there  is  less  care  to  avoid  over- 
pressure than  with  us,  partly  because  their  organisers  are  not 
responsible,  like  English  headmasters,  for  all  sides  of  a  boy's 
development,  and  tend  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the 
mental  training,  with  less  consideration  for  the  physical  and 
moral  side.  They  are  masters  of  day  schools,  and  of  clay  schools 
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which  have  not,  as  in  England,  the  example  of  the  public  schools 
to  give  an  ideal  of  character  development  and  social  esprit  de 
corps.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  number  of  periods  per  week 
is  on  the  average  three  or  four  more  than  in  England,  and  this 
means  the  possibility  of  inserting  one  extra  subject,  such  as 
Physics. 

2.  The  differences  of  time-table  between  the  ordinary  Gymna- 
sium and  our  classical  sides  are  superficially  slight,  if  we  ofHy~ 
compare  the  upper  forms.  But  the  difference  is  more  marked 
between  the  lowest  German  classes  (of  the  ages  between  9  and 
12)  and  the  preparatory  schools  which  correspond  to  them  in 
England,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  divergence  at  the  other 
end,  if  we  compare  the  Upper  Sixth  of  an  English  school  with 
the  Oberprima  of  a  Gymnasium.  In  such  Gymnasien  of  the 
normal  type  as  I  have  seen,  Latin  is  begun  regularly  in  the 
lowest  form  (9  to  10  years),  French  in  the  lowest  but  two,  i.e., 
about  11,  Greek  in  the  one  above  that,  about  12.  This  gives  a 
clear  and  systematic  arrangement  such  as  we  lack,  and  leaves  a 
definite  interval  between  the  elementary  stages  of  each  language. 
In  England  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any  uniform  statistics 
where  the  practice  is  so  varied,  but  the  tendency  is  certainly  to 
begin  all  these  languages  earlier  than  this — a  tendency  due  in 
part  to  the  system  of  entrance  scholarships  at  public  schools, 
the  examinations  for  which  have  the  general  effect  of  forcing  up 
the  standard  of  Classics,  and  especially  of  Greek,  demanded  from 
young  boys.  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  German  Gym- 
nasium has  the  advantage  over  us. 

At  the  other  end,  if  we  compare  Upper. Sixth  with  Oberprima, 
we  find  that  the  Germans  know  nothing  of  the  system 
of  modified  specialisation  which  is  increasing  in  English 
schools.  An  English  boy  who  reaches  the  top  of  the  school 
about  the  age  of  17  will  probably,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  last  two  years,  concentrate  upon  the  subject  (Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  or  History)  in  which  he  seems  likely  to  make 
most  progress.  He  will  take  the  Previous  Examination  or 
Responsions,  or  the  equivalent  certificate  examination,  as  soon 
as  he  is  able,  and  will  then  drop  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
in  which  he  is  unprogressive  or  less  proficient.  A  classical  boy 
will  drop  mathematics  and  perhaps  French  (or  he  may  begin 
German  as  a  substitute  for  this).  A  mathematician  or  scientist 
or  historian  will  drop  classics,  or  retain  them  for  literary  purposes 
only,  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  "  scholarship  "  element.  In  Germany 
there  is  none  of  this  specialisation  at  school.  It  follows  that 
the  Upper  Sixth  of  an  English  school  will  really  devote  much 
more  time  to  classical  and  literary  study  than  an  ordinary  Ober- 
Prima.  This  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  the  fundamental 
difference  of  the  two  systems :  the  English  school  makes  far 
more  arrangements  for  the  individual  than  the  German.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  that  at  this  end  of  a  boy's 
career  the  advantages  are  very  much  on  the  English  side ;  and 
I  have  had  more  than  one  indication  that  this  is  recognised  by 
Germans  themselves. 
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3.  The  time-table  of  a  Reformgymnasium  is  principally 
noteworthy  for  the  large  number  of  periods  given  to  Classics.  Latin 
is  begun  in  Untertertia,  with  periods  ranging  from  nine  or  ten  per 
week  in  the  earlier  forms  to  seven  or  eight  in  the  highest  ;  Greek, 
begun  in  Untersecunda,  has  eight  periods  in  each  of  the  four  top 
forms.  The  time  is  gained  from  French,  and  sometimes  from  Mathe- 
matics or  History;  a  system  which  gives  three  clear  years  to  French 
before  any  other  foreign  language  is  begun  can  afford  to  lessen 
the  hours  of  this  subject  later.  French  is  taught  in  these  schools 
for  six  periods  a  week  for  the  first  three  years,  then  for  three  or 
four  when  Latin  begins,  and  for  two  or  three  after  the  beginning 
of  Greek. 

B.  1.  —  LATIN  READING  OF  UPPER  FORMS. 


GYMNASIUM. 

REFORM-GYMNASIUM. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

I.  Tacitus,    Annals    i. 
and  ii. 
Cicero,  in  Verreni,  v. 
Livy    iv.     and     v. 
(selections). 
Horace,    Odes     iii. 
and       iv.,      and 
selected     Satire? 
and  Epistles. 

Tacitus,  Annals  xiii.  & 
xiv.  (selections). 
Tacitus,  Germania. 
Cicero,  ad  Atticum  i.  ; 
(selections). 
Horace     (revision     of 
past  reading). 
Terence,  Phormio. 

Tacitus,  Annals  ii.-iii., 
50, 
Cicero,  Ora  tor(l  st  half  ). 
Livy  ix. 
Vergil,  jEneid  v. 
Plautus,    Miles    Glor- 
iosus. 
Lucan  vii. 

II.  Cicero,   in    Verrem, 
iv.  and  v. 
Cicero,  pro  Murena. 

Horace,  Odes  i.  and 
ii. 

Monumentum      Ancy- 
ranum. 
Suetonius,      Life     of 
Augustus. 
Cicero,   in   Verrem  iv. 
and  pro  Murena. 
Tacitus,    Annals    i.-vi. 
(selections). 
Tacitus,  Germania. 
Horace,     Odes     i.-iii. 
(selections). 
Horace,    Satires     and 
Epodes. 

Livy  ix. 
Tacitus,     Annals     ii.- 
iii.,  50. 
Vergil,  &neid  v. 
Plautus,    Miles    Glor- 
iosus. 
Lucan  vii. 

III.  Livy  iii. 
Cicero,  pro  Roscio. 
Vergil  (selections). 

Livy  xxi. 
Cicero,  in  Catilinam  \. 
and  ii.,  and  de  Imperio 
Cn.  Pompeii. 
Vergil,   Mneid  ii.  and 
selections    from     i., 
iv.,  vi.,  and  xii. 

Cicero,  selected  letters. 
Cicero,   Pro    Cluentio 
and  in  Q.  Caecilium. 
Propertius  (selections) 
Horace,  Epistles  i. 
Vergil,  JEneid  i. 

IV.  Cicero,  in  Catilinam 
i.  and  ii. 
Livy,  i.  and  v. 
Vergil,  Mneid  i. 
Cicero,    de  Imperio 
Cn.  Pompeii. 
OvidjMetamorphoses 
(selections). 

Cicero,  in  Catilinam  iii. 
Sallust,    Catilina    and 
Jugurtha          (selec- 
tions). 
Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico 
vii. 
Ovid,    Metamorphoses 
(selections). 

Cicero,  de  Imperio  Cn. 
Pompeii. 
.Cicero,    de    Officiis    i. 
25  to  end. 
Livy  ii. 
Vergil,  Eclogues  (selec- 
tions). 
Vergil,  Mineid  vii.,  1- 
405. 
Ovid,  Tristia>  iv.,  1-7. 
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B.  2.— GREEK  READING  OF  UPPER  FORMS. 


GYMNASIUM. 

REFORM-GYMNASIUM. 

MARLBORO  UGH. 

I.     Plato,  Phcedo. 
Sophocles,    (Edipus 
Tyrannus. 
Iliad  xi.-xxiv. 
Thucydides  i.  &  ii. 
(selections). 

Plato,  Gorgias. 
Sophocles,  Ajax. 
Iliad     xviii.-xxiv. 
(selections). 

Demosthenes,  De 
Corona. 
yEschylus,  A  yamemnon.~ 
^Eschylus,  Persce. 
Aristophanes,  Clouds. 
Thucydides  vi.  1-52. 
Plato,  Republic  x. 

II.  Plato,   Euthyphro  & 
Laches. 
Sophocles,  Ajax. 
Sophocles,  Antigone 
Iliad  i.-ix. 
Demosthenes,  Philip- 
pics. 

Plato,  Apology  &  Crito. 
Odyssey    xvii.-xxiii. 
(selections). 
Sophocles,  Antigone. 
Lysias  vii.  &  xxii. 

Plato,  Republic  x. 
Odyssey  ix-xiv. 
Sophocles,  Electra. 
^Eschylus,  Persce. 
Aristophanes,  Clouda. 
Demosthenes,  D  e 
Corotia. 

III.  Plato,    Apology   & 
Crito. 
Herodotus  vii.-ix. 
(selections). 
Odyssey      vii.- 
xxiii.  (selections). 
Elegiacs  (selections) 

Xenophon,  Anabasis  i. 
9,  ii.  6,  iii.  1,  2,  iv. 
7  &  19-27. 
He;rodotus     v-vii. 
(selections). 
Odyssey  i.-xiv   (selec- 
tions). 

Demosthenes,       Olyn- 
thiac  iv. 
Demosthenes,     Philip- 
pics i.  &  iii. 
Plato,  Crito. 
Odyssey  iv.,  ix.,  xi. 

[V.  Xenophon,  Anabasis 
iii.  &  iv. 
Xenophon,  Hellenic* 
i.  &  ii. 
Odyssey   i.,  iv.,    v. 
vi.  (selections). 

Xenophon,  Anabasis  i 
&,  ii.  (omitting  i.  9, 
&  ii.  6). 

Demosthenes,     Philip- 
pic i. 
Demosthenes,        Olyn- 
thiacs  i.  &  ii. 
Thucydides     vii.,     46- 
end. 
Odyssey  xi. 
Euripides,  Orestes. 

In  my  second  scheme  I  have  put  side  by  side  the  classical 
books  read  with  teachers  in  one  year  by  the  four  upper  classes  of 
a  Gymnasium,  a  Reform- Gymnasium,  and  an  English  Public 
School.  For  this  purpose  I  have  taken  three  definite  schools, 
the  Askanisches  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  the  Goethe  Gymnasium 
at  Frankfurt,  and  Marlborough  College.  For  the  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  points  of  contrast  or  resemblance  the  following 
facts  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

(1).  The  progress  of  boys  up  a  German  school  is  uniform :  each 
boy  stays  normally  one  year  in  each  class,  and  the  whole  class  is 
moved  up  together  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Every  boy  in  Ober- 
prima  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  exactly  the  same 
course  and  read  exactly  the  same  books.  In  an  English  Upper 
Sixth,  with  our  system  of  competitive  promotion  two  or  tnreq 
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times  a  year,  this  will  not  be  so  :  the  best  boys  will  spend  two  or 
even  more  years  in  the  highest  form.  This  circumstance  at  once 
limits  and  extends  our  choice  of  books :  for  instance,  though  many 
boys  in  a  form  may  not  have  read  the  whole  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  it  will  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  any  one  Book  which 
has  not  been  read  already  by  a  certain  number  of  them.  We 
choose  some  other  subject,  and  look  to  private  reading  and  the 
University  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 

(2).  Practically  all  the  boys  in  a  Classical  Upper  Sixth  go  on 
to  read  classics  for  a  time  at  least  at  the  University.  It  is  ex- 
ceptional for  a  German  boy  to  do  this.  As  soon  as  he  gets  to 
the  University  he  specialises  in  the  branch  of  study  which 
concerns  his  profession.  Unless  this  profession  be  teaching,  he 
does  no  more  classical  study.  I  have  before  me  the  list  of  last 
Easter's  "  Abiturienten "  of  the  Kaiser- Friedrich  Schule  in 
Charlottenburg  near  Berlin.  Ten  boys  left  after  a  year  in  Ober- 
Prima  (i.e.  having  completed  the  regular  classical  course).  Of 
these  four  were  to  take  up  Law,  three  Engineering,  two  Mathe- 
matics and  Science,  and  one  Medicine.  None  of  these  would 
continue  the  study  of  classics.* 

(3).  The  German  ideal  in  classical  study  is  different  from  ours. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  more  limited.  We  aim  at  what  I  may 
call  the  u  constructive "  side  of  scholarship — not  merely  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  number  of  classical  books  or  classical 
facts.  Greek  and  Latin  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  (for 
many  boys)  in  verse,  as  well  as  literary  translation  with  con- 
siderable attention  to  style,  are  important  parts  of  our  curriculum ; 
in  Germany,  after  the  earlier  stages  of  Latin  and  Greek  sentences 
(mostly  oral),  there  is  no  composition  except  Latin  prose,  and  in 
this  the  standard  aimed  at  is  not  beyond  that  of  a  good  English 
Fifth.  For  the  loss  of  grasp  and  facility  in  the  languages  which 
this  involves  they  seek  to  compensate  by  a  far  greater  insistence 
on  knowledge  of  facts.  To  an  English  mind  the  knowledge 
required  seems  sometimes  unimportant,  and  I  received  the 
impression  that  classics  as  taught  in  England  develop  more 
faculties  than  the  German  system.  But  whatever  be  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  methods,  it  may  be  said  that  a  German  Ober- 
prima,  while  on  the  side  of  "scholarship"  it  has  a  standard 
resembling  an  English  Upper  Fifth,  in  knowledge  may 
rather  be  compared  to  candidates  for .  Honour  Moderations 
or  the  Classical  Tripos  after  one  year  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
1  do  not  think  that  "knowledge"  in  this  instance  should 
be  regarded  as  involving  also  "  grasp  "  and  power  to  use  the 
knowledge  acquired.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  it  brings 
appreciation. 

*  A  corresponding  list  from  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  at  Frankfurt  gives, 
out  of  37  boys  who  were  leaving,  12  for  Law,  7  for  Medicine,  5  for  Business, 
3  for  "  German  philology  or  history,"  2  for  Architecture,  2  for  Engineering, 
and  for  Chemistry,  Electricity,  Natural  Science,  Theology,  Modern  lan- 
guages, "  Classical  philology  and  Archaeology,"  1  each. 
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C.    1. — REALGYMNASIUM  (REFORM)  AND  MODERN  SIDE. 
TIME-TABLES  OF  UPPER  FORMS. 


REALGYMNASIUM. 

MODERN  SIDE. 

Divinity 

2 

2 

Mother  Tongue 

3* 

2  or  3 

Latin 

5  or6t 

3t 

French 

3* 

4  or  5J 

German  or  English 

4§ 

4s 

History  and  Geography 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

5 

5  or  6 

Science 

5  or  6|| 

411 

*  8  to  10  hours    in  Vorschule,  4  or  5  in 

lower  forms  of  Real  gymnasium, 
t  Begun  at  about  13  (with  8  hours  for  2 

years), 
t  Begun  at  about  10  (with  6  hours  for  3 

years). 
§  Begun  at  about  15  (with  6  hours  for  1 

year. 
II  Begun  at  about  15  (with  3  hours  for  1 

year). 


t  Begun  at  8  or  9. 

J  Begun  at  8  or  9 

or  10. 
§  Begun    at    about 

15. 
II  Begun    at    about 

15. 


C.    2. — REALGYMNASIUM  (REFORM)  AND  MODERN  SIDE. 


REALUYMNASIUM. 

I.      (5  hours)  Horace,  Odes  (selec- 
tions). 

Tacitus,  Gel-mania. 
Livy  xxii. 

IT.    (5  hour*)  Vergil,   Mneid     (2£ 

books). 
Livy  xxi. 
Cicero,  in  Catilinam. 

111.  (6  hours)  Cicero,     de    Imperio 

Cn.  Pompeii. 
Sallust,  Catilina. 
Ovid  (selections). 

IV   (6  hours)  Ovid  (selections). 
Caesar  (selections). 


MODERN  SIDE. 

(3  hours)  Horace,  Odes  and  Epistles 

(selections). 
Tacitus,  Agricola. 
Pliny's  Letters  (selections) 

(3  hours)  Vergil,  JSneid  (2£  books). 


(4  hours)  Selected  prose. 

Ovid  (selections). 


(4  hours)  Caesar    de  Bella    Gallico 
(2  books). 


In  my  third  schemes  (C)  I  have  compared  (1)  The  time-tables 
(2)  The  Latin  reading,  of  the  upper  forms  of  a  Realgymnasium 
(Reform)  and  the  Modern  Side  of  an  English  Public  School. 
Here,  especially  in  regard  to  Latin,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
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of  the  German  school,  partly  because  the  rigidity  of  their  system 
enables  them  to  resist  the  pressure  of  merely  commercial 
demands  for  utilitarian  subjects,  partly  because  a  Real- 
gymnasium  gets  better  linguists  than  an  English  Modern  Side, 
which  is  largely  populated  by  boys  who  have  already  shown 
that  they  have  no  gift  for  learning  languages.  The  external 
pressure  of  examinations  in  Germany  helps  also -to  keep  up  a 
higher  standard  of  Latin  knowledge :  these  examinations  exert 
a  strong  controlling  and  compelling  influence  upon  German 
education. 

In  comparing  the  time- tables,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
there  is  more  variety  in  the  different  English  schools  than  in  the 
German.  The  time-table  given  is  based  on  the  recently  published 
account  of  the  Rugby  Modern  Side,  and  on  Marlborough ;  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  approximate.  Here  again  the  English 
specialisation  comes  in :  some  boys  in  the  highest  form  of  the 
Modern  Side  will  drop  science  for  extra  French  and  German,  and 
some  will  drop  German  for  extra  science  and  mathematics. 

It  will  further  be  noted  that  I  make  no  mention  of  a  Real- 
gymnasium  on  the  '  unreformed '  lines.  These  had  but  little 
success  in  Germany :  until  the  Reform-Methode  was  introduced, 
the  Realgymnasium  found  little  favour,  and  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  as  a  hybrid  and  a  poor  compromise.  But  schools  like 
the  Muster- Schule  at  Frankfurt,  on  which  most  of  my  statistics 
are  based,  are  a  practical  proof  that  under  the  '  reformed '  system 
Latin  may  be  made  a  real  and  educational  force  even  without 
Greek,  when  a  basis  of  French  has  been  already  established, 
because  it  then  becomes  possible  in  the  higher  forms  to  devote 
to  Latin  a  good  many  of  the  hours  which  would  otherwise  be 
needed  for  French.  The  demands  of  mathematics  and  science 
also  seem  to  be  less  pressing  in  such  schools  than  they  are  in 
English  Modern  Sides:  they  receive  fuller  attention  in  the 
Realschulen,  where  no  classics  are  taught. 

Having  presented  the  facts  so  far  as  I  can,  it  remains  for  me 
to  attempt  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  were  the  main 
object  of  my  enquiry.  To  what  extent,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  classical  or  partially  classical  education,  can  the  '  Frank- 
furter '  system  be  said  to  be  a  success  in  Germany  ?  To  what 
extent  can  we  argue  from  its  results  in  Germany  to  the  English 
public  schools  ?  The  system  aims  at  combining  a  classical 
education  with  an  increased  knowledge  of  other  subjects, 
especially  modern  languages.  It  is  hoped  that  by  beginning 
Latin  and  Greek  later  time  may  be  saved  in  the  teaching  of 
them,  and  that  the  time  so  saved  may  be  clear  gain  to  the  other 
subjects,  more  particularly  to  French.  A  boy  comes  to  Latin 
at  the  age  of  12  after  three  years  of  French  teaching  and  (what 
is  of  far  greater  importance)  a  long  course  of  systematic,  gram- 
matical, syntactical  study  of  his  mother-tongue.  French  has 
familiarised  him  with  a  similar  vocabulary  to  Latin ;  German 
has  given  him  practice  in  formal  grammar  and  the  principles 
of  sentence-construction.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  a.  capable  boy  will  quickly  cover 
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the  elementary  stages  of  Latin,  is  a  priori  probable :  and  I  saw 
boys  in  the  first  year  of  Latin  manipulating  complicated  Latin 
constructions  with  considerable  success.  I  can  testify  also  to 
the  success  with  which  boys  so  trained  could  in  the  final  stage 
deal  with  Latin  authors  such  as  Tacitus.  1  heard  the  highest  class 
of  one  exceptionally  good  Realgymnasium  tackle  the '  Germania ' 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  some 
of  our  Modern  Side  boys  open  their  eyes :  and  I  had  simttar- 
evidence  of  the  excellent  English  and  good  French  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  same  boys.  In  the  corresponding  form  of  a 
Keformgymnasium  I  heard  lessons  in  Plato  and  Homer  which 
were  evidence  of  equal  success  in  Greek.*  The  top  boys  of  the 
school  knew  enough  Greek  to  cope  with  both  these  authors. 
They  were  perhaps  less  successful  with  Euripides.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  classical  capacity  of  these  boys  was  as  great,  or 
their  range  of  reading  as  wide,  as  that  of  the  best  boys  in  an 
English  public  school:  but  the  average  level  was  a  high  one, 
and  they  could  read  at  any  rate  certain  authors  with  profit. 

Let  me  note  in  passing  that  these  results  were  not  gained  by 
any  '  short  cuts.'  There  was  no  sign,  in  any  school  that  I  saw, 
of  any  idea  of  lightening  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard  the 
preliminary  grammar  training,  or  of  shirking  difficulties  of  detail 
in  translation.  The  teachers  were  content  to  move  slowly  and 
to  cover  little  ground  in  the  early  stages  rather  than  leave  the 
foundations  unsound.  There  is  abundance  of  grammar  drill : 
the  knowledge  of  details  required  goes  further  than  with  us : 
accents,  for  instance,  are  regarded  from  the  start  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  spelling  of  Greek  words,  and  are  often  indicated  by 
a  gesture  of  the  hand. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  new  method  as  I  saw  it  at 
its  best  under  Avhat  the  Germans  themselves  regard  as  excep- 
tionally favourable  circumstances.  It  will  be  gathered  that  given 
these  favourable  circumstances,  with  capable  pupils  and  able 
teachers,  it  justifies  itself  by  the  attainment  of  a  high  level  in 
Greek  and  Latin  and  French,  or  in  Latin  and  French  and 
English.  For  a  Realgymnasium,  which  corresponds  in  the  main 
to  the  Modern  Side  of  an  English  public  school,  the  system 
seems  to  me  to  have  very  great  advantages.  I  am  less  convinced 
of  its  being  an  actual  gain  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  :  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  here  too  it  has  justified  itself  by  a  measure 
of  success  in  some  German  schools. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  disadvantages.  Where 
the  period  during  which  the  more  difficult  languages  are  taught 
is  shortened,  the  demand  on  the  capacities  of  teachers  and 
pupils  is  correspondingly  great.  Any  defect  in  the  teaching  at 
the  earlier  stages,  any  undue  slowness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
is  a  far  more  serious  drawback  than  under  a  system  which 
spreads  the  teaching  over  a  wider  number  of  years.  It  is 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  English  is  begun  in  a  Realgymnasium  at 
the  age  at  which  Greek  is  begun  in  a  Gymnasium.  This  would  be,  under 
the  Frankfurt  system_,  about  14,  in  Untersecuncla. 

10048.  H 
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perhaps  yet  more  serious  that  a  few  weeks'  absence,  due  to  ill- 
health  or  any  similar  cause,  at  the  period  when  either  Greek  or 
Latin  is  being  begun,  is  enough  to  affect  fatally  a  boy's  whole 
subsequent  development.  For  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
system  that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  a  new 
language  should  be  large  :  it  is  never  less  than  eight,  and  is  some- 
times ten.  The  penalty  for  a  few  weeks'  absence  is  necessarily 
heavy.  Further  there  is  a  danger  of  over-pressure  at  the  initial 
stages  of  Latin  and  Greek.  1  thought  I  saw  signs  that  the 
strain  had  its  effect  both  on  boys  and  on  teachers.  For  the 
effective  working  of  the  system  high  pressure  at  the  early  stages 
is  essential :  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  better, 
were  it  practicable,  if  relief  were  sought  by  beginning  both  Latin 
and  Greek  a  year  earlier,  i.e.,  at  11  and  13  instead  of  at  12  and  14. 

When  we  pass  from  the  question  of  the  success  or  partial 
success  of  this  system  in  Germany  to  ask  to  what  extent  it  could 
be  applied  to  England,  and  more  particularly  to  an  English 
public  school,  we  have  to  begin  by  reminding  ourselves  ot  the 
differences  between  the  English  and  the  German  educational 
arrangements.  These  are  many  and  important.  In  Germany 
there  is  in  the  main  a  local  and  state-controlled  system.  Each 
town  has  a  certain  number  of  schools  supported  and  controlled 
by  the  municipality.  To  one  or  other  of  these  schools  practically 
every  boy  in  that  town  will  go,  and  probably  in  most  cases  his 
whole  school-time,  from  9  to  18,  will  be  spent  at  the  same 
school.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  our  public 
schools  a  number  of  non-local  and  independently  managed 
establishments,  to  which  boys  go  as  a  rule  not  at  the  beginning, 
but  in  the  middle,  of  their  school  days,  from  one  or  other  ol 
the  preparatory  schools.  This  break  about  13  or  14  is  a  very 
important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  when  we  compare  the 
English  and  German  education  ;  it  has  arisen  naturally  out  of  the 
boarding-school  system. 

A  further  important  difference  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
examinations  which  control  or  guide  the  teaching  in  the  two 
countries.  In  Germany  the  final  goal  is  a  pass  examination, 
whether  we  think  of  the  standard  of  Obersecunda,  which  gives 
the  exemption  from  additional  military  service,  or  of  the 
Abiturienten  examination,  which  admits  to  the  university. 
In  England  education  is  largely  influenced  by  competitive 
examinations,  whether  for  entrance  scholarships  at  public 
schools  and  the  universities,  or  for  the  Army  and  the  Civil 
Service.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  this  that  German  education 
seems  to  concentrate  on  the  training  of  the  average  boy,  and  the 
methods,  often  somewhat  procrustean,  by  which  they  try  to 
achieve  this,  entail  some  sacrifice  of  the  abler  and  probably  also 
of  the  more  backward  pupils.  The  danger  in  England  has 
always  been  that  the  interests  of  the  average  boy  should  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  cleverer.  The  German  principle  has 
undoubted  disadvantages.  It  demands  and  seems  to  assume  a 
uniformity  of  progress  in  all  pupils  and  in  all  subjects  which  is 
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certainly  not  found  in  practical  experience.  An  English  school- 
master finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  the  industry,  if  not  the 
intelligence,  of  a  quick  boy  can  fail  to  suffer  if  he  is  limited  to 
the  rate  of  progress  which  the  normal  boy  can  be  expected  to 
attain,  if  no  amount  of  energy  can  win  him  promotion  before  he 
has  been  a  full  year  in  his  class.  Similarly,  the  German  system, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  knows  nothing  of  '  sets '  for  different 
subjects.  The  same  form  is  taught  together  in  mathematics, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  any  other  subject  that  they  learn. 
Probably  the  German  boys  are  more  uniform  than  ours,  and  for 
purposes  of  organisation  there  are  manifest  advantages  in  a 
system  of  such  comparative  simplicity.  But  the  Germans 
themselves  are  not  unaware  of  the  disadvantages  involved ; 
they  recognise  that  begabte  scholars  suffer  from  being  levelled 
down,  and  that  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  progress  in  all  subjects 
on  a  level  the  interests  of  some  of  them,  such  as  mathematics 
and  science,  must  go  to  the  wall. 

These  differences  are  of  the  greatest  importance  when  we  con- 
sider the  applicability  of  a  German  experiment  to  English 
public  schools.  It  is  manifest  that  reorganisation  of  studies  is 
easier  where  the  original  organisation  is  so  simple.  In  the 
ordinary  German  school  there  is  one  curriculum,  and  one  only, 
for  all  boys.  The  normal  pupil  begins  between  9  and  10  in 
Sexta,  and  ends  between  18  and  19  in  Oberprima,  having 
been  promoted  regularly  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  all 
subjects.  A  certain  number  of  stragglers  are  left  behind  in  the 
process,  boys  who  by  undue  backwardness  lose  their  promotion 
and  have  to  stay  two  years  instead  of  one  in  the  same  class  and 
go  over  exactly  the  same  ground  again ;  a  large  number  will 
leave  the  school  after  qualifying  for  Obersecunda  and  thereby 
obtaining  the  remission  from  extra  military  service.  But  apart 
from  these  exceptions,  the  work  of  the  school  is  uniform  through- 
out; special  arrangements  for  individuals  seem  to  be  unknown, and 
could  not  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the  State  or  municipal 
authorities.  Occasionally  a  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium 
are  combined  in  the  same  school :  this  type,  which  approximates 
to  the  arrangement  of  an  English  school  with  Classical  and 
Modern  Sides,  is  growing  less  rare,  but  it  is  still  exceptional.  I 
was  especially  interested  at  Breslau  in  visiting  a  school  where  the 
Director,  himself  a  science  man,  had  recently  added  a  Gymnasium 
to  an  already  existing  Realgymnasium.  The  Frankfurt  system, 
by  postponing  Latin  till  12,  makes  possible  a  further  com- 
bination of  a  Realschule  with  a  Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium. 
This  seems  to  be,  in  Germany  as  in  England,  one  great  argu- 
ment for  the  new  system,  if  it  can  be  worked  practically.  But 
to  enlarge  on  this  would  be  outside  the  limits  of  the  question 
I  have  set  myself  to  answer,  as  to  the  efficiency,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  classical  education,  of  the  '  Reform/ 

With  the  rigid  uniformity  of  system,  which  is  alien  both 
to  the  English  temperament  and  to  the  lines  on  which  English 
public  schools  have  developed,  there  goes  also  the  different 
attitude  to  the  classics,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The 
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Germans  in  the  main  make  classical  knowledge  their  test ;  we 
ask  for  capacity  to  translate  from  and  into  a  classical  language, 
for  form  and  style  as  well  as,  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of,  facts 
and  knowledge.  They  have  little  prose  composition,  and  that 
little  not  advanced  ;  verse  composition  has  been  abolished  every- 
where. I  noticed  that  the  absence  of  it  necessitated  a  great  deal 
more  labour  in  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  scansion  of  hexa- 
meters and  iambics  in  the  books  read,  and  I  was  told  by  teachers 
that  the  boys  needed  constant  drill  in  this. 

A  more  important  fact  is  the  comparatively  limited  range  of 
authors  studied  in  the  schools.  The  idea  of  reading  the 
Agamemnon,  or  indeed  ^Eschylus  at  all,  astonished  masters  to 
whom  I  made  the  suggestion.  Sophocles  they  seemed  to  find 
very  difficult ;  in  Thucydides  the  speeches  are  generally  omitted  ; 
and  I  found  no  traces  of  authors  such  as  Aristophanes,  Juvenal, 
Lucretius,  and  others,  with  whom  an  English  sixth-form  boy 
makes  acquaintance,  and  whom  many  learn  to  appreciate.  The 
limited  range  is  made  more  important  by  the  circumstance 
explained  above,  that  few  German  boys  continue  the  study  of 
classics  at  the  University.  This  difference  of  ideal  must 
be  recognised  in  considering  the  bearing  on  English  problems 
of  the  German  experiment.  I  saw  evidence,  from  a  com- 
parison of  lessons  which  I  attended  in  both  '  reformed ' 
and  'unreformed'  Gymnasien,  that  boys  could  be  brought, 
at  the  end  of  their  school  career,  to  nearly  the  same  level 
of  classical  knowledge  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  But 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  argue  from  this  that  the  English  type 
of '  scholarship/  which  is  undeniably  of  great  educational  value 
to  the  best  boys,  could  be  equally  attained  by  beginning  Latin 
and  Greek  at  12  and  14  and  substituting  high  pressure  over  a 
shorter  period  for  our  present  system.  Nor  would  I  willingly 
sacrifice  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greater  suggestiveness  ana1 
stimulus  of  our  English  methods  for  the  more  detailed  informa- 
tion imparted  to  German  boys. 

But  if  at  the  sixth-form  end  the  advantage  is  far  from  being 
altogether  on  the  side  of  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  a  boy's 
education  it  is  otherwise.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  basis  of  the  Reform-Methode  is  that  preliminary  drill 
in  the  mother- tongue  which  is  characteristic  of  all  German 
education.  We  have  not  yet  anything  comparable  to  it  in 
English.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  should  move  in  the 
direction  of  such  a  training,  whereby  a  study  of  the  mother- 
tongue  might  be  made  the  common  basis  of  all  subsequent 
language  teaching.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  German 
is  a  language  far  better  suited  to  this  than  English.  Being  an 
inflected  and  somewhat  involved  language,  possessing  a  formal 
grammar,  it  affords  a  much  better  mental  drill  and  preparation 
for  the  later  study  of  Latin.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  we 
turn  early  to  Latin  for  the  grammatical  training  which  neither 
our  own  language  nor  French  can  supply.  It  is  certain  that  we 
might  do  far  more  than  we  do  towards  making  the  early  study 
of  our  own  language  an  essential  part  of  education :  but  it  may 
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be  doubted  whether  English  could  ever  do  as  much  for  us  of 
what  is  now  done  by  means  of  Latin,  as  German  does  for 
German  boys. 

Let  me  sum  up  briefly.  The  features  in  German  education 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  success,  or  partial  success,  of  the 
Frankfurt  experiment,  and  which  are  lacking  in  England,  are 
the  uniformity  of  system  in  their  schools,  the  different  ideal 
which  they  set  before  themselves  in  classical  teaching,  and  the7 
careful  preliminary  training  in  the  mother-tongue.  In  all  three 
there  is  much  that  we  may  envy  them,  much  that  we  may  learn 
from  them.  We  suffer  as  much  from  want  of  system  as  they  do 
from  being  over-systematised.  Some  kind  of  ladder  of  subjects, 
some  definite  principle  which  shall  forbid  a  boy  to  begin  a  second 
new  language  till  he  has  reached  a  definite  stage  in  the  first, 
would  be  a  great  gain.  No  doubt  also  we  tend  to  value  too 
little  that  knowledge  of  facts  and  details  which  the  Germans 
seem  to  over-estimate.  Above  all  we  need  the  preliminary 
grounding  in  English  which  they  get  in  German. 

FRANK  FLETCHER. 
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THE  METHOD    OF   TEACHING    CLASSICS   IN 
THE   REFOKM   SCHOOLS   IN   GERMANY. 


It  is  my  purpose  to  set  forth  the  points  in  which  the  methods  of 
classical  teaching  in  the  German  Reform  Schools  differ  from  those 
in  use  in  English  Schools.  The  Reform  Schools,  which  take  French 
as  their  only  foreign  language  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
course,  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  achieving  in  six  years 
results  which  shall  stand  comparison  on  equal  terms  with  the 
results  achieved  in  nine  years  by  the  Gymnasia  and  Real- 

fymnasia  of  the  old  style,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  the  task. 
Tiey  have  done  more,  they  have  succeeded  in  this  shorter 
period  of  time  in  reading  a  far  larger  bulk  of  the  classical  Latin 
literature  than  was  attempted  a  generation  ago,  even  at  the  best 
Gymnasia  of  the  old  style.  It  is  my  business  to  show  how  they 
have  done  this,  and  to  indicate  the  changes  in  the  method  and 
matter  of  teaching  which  have  produced  these  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be  natural  to  dwell  chiefly  on  those 
features  which  differentiate  the  German  methods  of  Latin  in- 
struction from  the  English,  but  it  should  be  carefully  premised 
that  what  I  am  describing  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  German 
schools,  whether  they  are  on  the  reform  plan  or  not ;  also  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  have  not  in  England  in  certain 
schools  teachers  who  are  doing  work  as  good  or  even  better. 
We  have  in  England  many  islands  of  excellence;  but  the  seas 
which  separate  the  islands  are  deep  and  wide;  in  Germany 
there  is  what  one  would  rather  describe  as  a  solid  continent  of 
sound  achievement,  not,  it  is  true,  all  on  one  uniform  plane — 
there  are,  of  course,  higher  levels  and  lower — but  all  reaching  a 
certain  standard  of  attainment  which  would  entitle  a  school  in 
England  to  rank  as  first  grade. 

TIME  ALLOWANCE. 

The  German  Gymnasia,  whether  on  the  reformed  plan  or  not, 
give  much  more  time  to  classics  than  the  corresponding  schools 
in  England.  In  the  Gymnasia,  where  Latin  is  begun  at  the  age 
of  9-10,  and  Greek  fit  the  age  of  12-13,  eight  hours  a  week  are 
prescribed  for  Latin  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  course  and 
seven  hours  in  the  last  four  years.  In  the  Reform-Gymnasia 
Latin  begins  at  the  age  of  12-13  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course  ( Untertertia),  and  has  no  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in 
the  first  two  years  and  eight  hours  in  the  last  three  years. 
Greek  is  begun  two  years  later  with  an  allowance  of  eight  nours 
a  week  right  through  to  the  end.  In  the  reformed  Realgymnasia 
Latin  begins  also  in  the  fourth  year,  with  eight  hours  a  week  for 
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the  first  two  yjsars,  six  hours  in  the  next  two  years,  and  five 
hours  in  the "  last  two  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Realgymnasium  has  almost  as  many  hours  for  Latin  as  the 
Gymnasium  in  the  lower  classes,  for  the  reason  that  Latin  of 
all  subjects  is  the  one  which  least  admits  of  any  lack  of  thorough- 
ness in  fundamentals.  This  is  a  considerably  larger  time  allow- 
ance than  is  made  in  England  at  any  school,  except  those  which, 
like  the  great  public  schools,  specialise  in  classics  from  the  first. 
That  the  German  Gymnasium  does  not  in  any  sense  specialise 
in  classics  is  clear  from  the  following  analysis  of  the  time- 
table, which  show  the  classical  languages  in  their  relation 
to  other  subjects.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  German  school- 
boy's week  has  thirty-three  hours,  or  thirty  hours  deducting 
gymnastics;  it  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  German 
teachers  teach  thirty  hours  a  week,  they  seldom  teach  more 
than  twenty. 
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Approx.  age  - 

VI. 
9-10 

V.      IV. 

10-11  11-12 

III.B 
12-13 

III.  A 
13-14 

II.  B. 

14-15 

II.  A 
15-16 

I.B 

16-17 

I.  A 

17-18 

Divinity  -    - 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

German  -    - 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Latin  -    -    - 

- 

,- 

- 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Greek  -    -    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

8 

8 

French    -    - 

6 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

History  and 
Geography 

2 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

4           4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Nature  Study 

2 

2 

3 

2            2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Physics    -    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing   -    - 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1            1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Drawing  -    - 

2 

2 

2            2 

- 

- 

- 

Gymnastics  - 

3 

3 

3 

3            3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Singing    - 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

English    \  _; 
1  ^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Hebrew   L§ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

FJI 

Drawing  ;  P 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Approx.age- 

VI. 
9-10 

V. 

10-11 

IV. 
11-12 

III.B 
12-13 

III.  A 
13-14 

II.  B 

14-15 

II.  A 
15-16 

LB 

16-17 

1.  A 

17-18 

Divinity  -    - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

German  -    - 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Latin  -    -    - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

French    -    - 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English    -    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4 

4 

History  and 
Geography  - 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Physics    -    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Chemistry    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

Nature  Study 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Writing  -    - 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Drawing  -    - 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics  - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Singing    -    - 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NOTE.  There  is  another  type  of  Reform  School,  the  Altona  type, 
which  begins  with  French  in  VI.  and  V.,  adds  English  in  IV.,  and  Latin 
in  III.  B.  A  few  schools  of  this  type  (e.g.  Osnabriick)  begin  with  English 
in  VI.  and  add  French  in  IV.,  Latin  in  III.  B.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  these  schools  separately,  as  there  are  only  10  of  them,  and  they 
present  no  special  distinctive  features. 

.  A  second  advantage  that  the  German  teacher  possesess  is  the 
careful  grading  of  the  classes.  The  classes  are  large,  most  of  them 
in  the  lower  grade  number  about  40  boys,  but  they  are  uniform 
in  attainment,  they  have  all  been  taught  on  the  same  system, 
they  are  pretty  much  of  an  age,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a 
greater  evenness  in  the  classes  of  a  German  school.  Promotion 
is  annual,  but  for  all  that  there  is  not  so  much  "  tail "  in  a  German 
as  in  an  English  class.  Herein  Germany  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
a  country  which  organised  Secondary  Education  more  than 
100  years  ago.  The  course  of  a  boy  who  is  destined  for  Secondary 
Education  is  clearly  mapped  out ;  once  he  is  launched  upon  that 
course  there  is  no  chopping  or  changing,  he  carries  it  through,  at 
any  rate  to  the  point  at  which,  by  qualifying  for  promotion  out  of 
Untersecunda,  he  earns  his  certificate  for  one-year  service  in  the 
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Army.  The  parent  who  intends  his  son  to  have  a  Secondary 
Education  sends  him,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Vorschule,  a  preparatory 
school,  attached  to  the  Secondary  School,  at  the  age  of  6.  After 
a  three  years'  course  in  the  Vorschule,  ihe  boy  enters  the  lowest 
class  of  the  Secondary  School,  the  Sexta,  normally  at  the  age  of  9. 
If  the  boy  is  sent  to  the  Elementary  School,  he  will  have  to  take 
a  four-year  course  there  before  entering  the  Secondary  School ; 
he  cannot  enter  earlier, because  it  is  not  till  the  Fourth  Standard- 
that  he  learns  the  "  Latin  "  (what  we  should  call  the  "  English  ") 
script  and  print.  The  boys,  on  entering  the  secondary  school,  are 
therefore  fairly  uniform  in  age  and  attainment,  and  they  enter 
when  the  classes  are  made  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  ; 
there  is  no  break  in  the  gauge,  the  two  systems  are  "end- on" 
with  each  other.  Only,  if  the  boy  is  to  have  a  Secondary 
Education  at  all,  his  parent  must  not  postpone  the  decision 
after  the  age  ot  10. 

Directly  the  boy  enters  the  lowest  class  of  the  Secondary  School 
he  begins  a  foreign  language  ;  if  he  enters  a  Reform  School  or  a 
Realschule,  he  learns  French,  and  does  three  years'  French  before 
he  begins  a  second  language.  If  he  enters  a  Gymnasium  or 
Realgymnasium  of  the  old  type,  he  begins  at  once  with  Latin,  and 
does  two  years  of  Latin  before  he  starts  his  second  language, 
French.  Once  in  the  school,  he  moves  up  regularly  once  a  year 
if  he  qualifies  for  promotion.  If  for  two  consecutive  years  he  fails 
to  qualify,  he  is  superannuated.  This  case  is,  however,  rare, 
because  a  man's  social  standing  in  Germany  depends  upon  his 
obtaining  the  qualification  for  one  year's  service  in  the  Army. 
The  dread  of  missing  this  is  so  insistent  that  it  enables  the 
German  teacher  almost  to  do  without  any  form  of  punishment. 
If  a  boy  does  not  get  his  promotions,  he  misses  his  Einjahrigcs 
Zeugnis,  he  has  to  serve  as  an  ordinary  soldier,  "  mit  den 
Bauern,"  for  two  years  in  barracks,  and  he  labours  under  a  social 
stigma  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  under  these  circumstances  there 
would  be  a  general  exodus  from  the  school  as  soon  as  the  required 
standard  is  reached.  This  is  not  the  case.  If  a  boy  is  destined  for 
the  University,  for  any  of  the  learned  professions,  or  for  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  he  has  to  complete  the  full 
nine-year  course  of  the  first  grade  Secondary  School  (Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium  or  Oberrealschule),  and  in  every  large  town 
there  are  special  Secondary  Schools  with  a  six-year  course 
provided  (Progymnnasium,  Realpro^ymnasium,  Realschule) 
for  those  who  aim  at  the  lower  qualification.  Even  taking  the 
case  of  a  city  which  is  predominantly  commercial  like  Hamburg, 
we  have  the  following  figures.  There  are  5  schools  with  a  full 
nine-year  course.  In  these  there  were  altogether : 

No.  in  HB.  No.  in  HA.  Shrinkage. 

1903-4  310  254  19% 

1904-5  341  281  18% 

The  percentage  of  shrinkage  for  the  whole  of  Germany  is  about 
20%.  ' 
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This  is  one  of  the  features  in  the  German  system  which  most 
strikes  an  English  observer.  It  argues  on  the  part  of  the  German 
public  in  general  a  worthier  conception  of  Secondary  Education, 
a  willingness  to  wait  for  its  late  harvest,  and  to  make  the 
sacrifices  which  waiting  involves.  They  know  what  Secondary 
Education  is,  they  value  its  advantage,  they  think  ahead  ancl 
count  the  cost,  then,  having  once  started  their  sons  in  a  Secondary 
School,  they  carry  the  project  through.  Thus  the  Secondary 
School  has  in  Germany  the  advantage  which  the  Elementary 
School  has  in  England,  it  can  count  on  keeping  the  boy  for  a 
continuous  period  of  at  least  six  years,  and  it  can  plan  out  its 
course  as  a  whole  on  that  basis. 

The  main  outlines  of  its  curriculum,  together  with  the  time 
allowance  for  each  subject,  are  prescribed  by  the  Government. 
But  since  the  issue  of  the  Lehr plane  of  1901,  there  has  been 
considerable  elasticity,  wherever  a  school  was  able  to  show  a  good 
thought-out  case  for  variation  ;  the  very  existence  of  the  Reform 
Schools  of  differing  type  shows  the  willingness  of  the  Government 
to  admit  careful  experiment. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  method  in  detail,  it  may 
conduce  to  clearness  if  I  here  transcribe  the  curriculum  for  Greek 
and  Latin  of  a  typical  Reform  Gymnasium.  The  AIM  is  the 
same  as  in  the  gymnasia  of  the  old  type :  "  On  the  sure  basis  of 
grammatical  discipline  to  secure  that  a  pupil  understands  the 
more  important  classical  authors,  and  is  thereby  introduced  to 
the  intellectual  life  and  civilisation  of  antiquity." 

GREEK. 

Untersecunda — age  14-15. — Introduction  to  Attic  accidence 
and  chief  syntax  rules.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  i.,  ii.,  iii.  (first  two 
chapters),  iv.  (chap.  7).  Two  exercises  weekly,  one  in  school  and 
one  out.  8  hours. 

Obersecunda — age  15-16. — Completion  of  accidence.  Syntax 
of  case  and  sentence.  Xenophon,  Hellenica  i.,  ii.,  iii.  (selections). 
Herodotus,  selections  from  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  vi.  Homer,  Odyssey  i.-xiv. 
according  to  the  canon.  Homeric  accidence  and  prosody. 

32  written  exercises;  including  several  translations  from  the 
Greek.  8  hours. 

Unterprima — age  16-17. — Plato,  Apology,  Crito,  Selections 
from  Meno  and  Phcedo.  Wilamowitz,  Reader  II.  1, 4.  Sophocles, 
Antigone.  Homer,  Odyssey  xvi.-end.  Iliad  i.,  xv.,  xvi.  Syntax. 

32  written  exercises,  mostly  done  in  school,  chiefly  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek.  8  hours  (6-7  given  to  translation,  1-2 
given  to  grammar). 

Oberpnma — age  17-18. — Thucydides,  i.,  ii.,  iii.  (selections). 
Wilamowitz,  Reader  II.  5,6.  Plato's  Republic,  Allegory  of  the 
Cave  (Petersen's  edition).  Homer,  Iliad  xviii.-xxiv.,  Sophocles, 
Ajax. 

Written  exercise  weekly,  every  third  week  a  translation  from 
Greek.  8  hours  (7  hours'  translation,  1  hour  grammar). 
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LATIN. 

Untertertia — 4th  year  of  course,  age  12-13. — The  regular 
accidence  of  the  5  declensions  and  4  conjugations,  with  the  more 
important  exceptions  and  irregular  verbs.  Deponents,  modal 
and  defective  verbs.  Reading  book,  68  pages,  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  vocabulary  used  and  regular  practice  in  composition, 
oral  and  written.  Syntax  as  arising  out  of  the  reading.  10 
hours  weekly. 

Obertertia — 5th  year  of  course,  age  13-14. — Csesar:  De  Bello 
Gallico,  i.-vi.  (with  omissions).  Ovid,  Metamoi^phoses,  selections 
(amounting  to  700  lines  in  all).  Introduction  to  reading  by 
thoroughgoing  analysis  and  preparation  conducted  at  first  in 
class.  Systematic  revision  of  accidence  and  vocabulary  learned 
in  IIlB.  Syntax  of  the  compound  sentence.  Written  exercise 
once  a  week  in  class  and  once  every  month  at  home.  Repetition 
from  Ovid.  6  hours  weekly  are  given  to  reading,  4  to  grammar. 

Untersecunda — 6th  year  of  course,  age  H-15. — Sallust,  Bellum 
Jugurthinum  (with  omissions),  Cicero,  in  Catilinam  i.,  ii.,  iii. 
Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  vii.,  -specially  for  translation  at  sight. 
Reproduction  and  precis  of  contents  in  Latin.  Ovid,  selections 
from  Metamorphoses,  1,000  lines  in  all;  repetition  from  Ovid. 
Syntax,  continued,  and  exercises,  oval  and  written,  thereon. 
8  hours  weekly. 

Obersecunda — 7th  year  of  course,  age  15-16. — Livy,  xxi.,  xxii. 
or  xxiv.,  xxv.  Cicero,  de  Imperio  Cn.  Pompeii,  Sallust, Gatilina,or 
Cicero,  in  Catilinam  iv.  Vergil,  JEneid  ii.,  with  selections  from 
i.,  iv.,  vi.,  xii.  Reproductions  and  precis  in  Latin.  Syntax  and 
exercises,  oral  and  written.  8  hours  weekly. 

Unterprima — 8th  year  of  course,  age  16-17. — Tacitus, 
Germania,  Annals  i.-vi.  (selections).  Cicero,  pro  Murena  or  In 
Verrem  iv.  Monumentum  Ancyranum.  Suetonius,  Augustus. 
Horace,  Odes  i.-iv.  (selections),  or  according  to  a  selection  on 
biographical  lines  intended  in  two  years'  reading  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Horace's  poetry.  Revision  of  grammar  and  syntax, 
notes  on  style  and  synonyms  as  suggested  by  author. 
Composition  in  connexion  with  the  reading.  8  hours  weekly. 

Oberprima — 9th  year  of  course,  age  17-18. — Tacitus,  Annals 
xi.-xv.  Cicero  :  Selected  letters,  Somnium  Scipionis  or  De 
Officiis  i.  or  selections  from  Tusculan  Disputations,  i.,  iv. 
Horace,  selected  Satires  and  Epistles  or  latter  half  of  two 
years'  course  begun  in  IB.  Terence,  Phormio,  or  Catullus, 
selections. 

Composition  once  a  week ;  extracts  from  German  prose 
authors  such  as  Mommsen,  Roman  History.  8  hours  weekly. 
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AIM. 

One  of  the  writers  in  "  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education " 
remarks  that  classical  teachers  in  England  are  not  yet  decided 
whether  boys  are  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin  in  order  that 
they  may  read  the  classics,  or  whether  they  read  the  classics 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  Greek  and  Latin.  In  Germany 
there  is  no  such  uncertainty  of  aim.  The  aim  is  to  introduce 
the  pupil,  by  means  of  the  literature,  to  the  intellectual  life  and 
civilisation  of  antiquity.  This  at  once  differentiates  the  German 
aim  from  the  English  ideal  of  scholarship,  that  delicate  sense  of 
refinement  in  the  use  and  appreciation  of  language  which  we  in 
England  specially  regard  as  the  fine  flower  of  a  classical 
education.  This  ideal  of  scholarship  is  not  depreciated  by 
German  classicists,  but  they  do  not  regard  it  as  practicable 
for  school- work ;  it  is  only  one  choice  spirit  here  or  there  that 
has  the  power  to  attain  to  it,  and  to  sacrifice  the  culture  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  pupils  to  the  production  of  one  or  two  such 
choice  spirits  seems  to  them  neither  just  nor  expedient.  Their 
aim  is  information,  not  scholarship ;  it  is  not  primarily  aesthetic, 
but  neither  does  it  exclude  the  aesthetic  culture.  They  recognise 
that  for  one  boy  who  has  the  fine  instinct  for  words  there  are 
fifty  boys  who  have  the  instinct  for  things,  and  they  believe  that 
classical  literature  will  appeal  to  this  larger  number,  will, 
rightly  handled,  interest  and  inspire  them  with  its  content  and 
its  personalities,  while  the  strict  training  in  grammar  and 
disciplined  accuracy  involved  in  the  process  of  translation  and 
composition  will  make  their  minds  plastic,  correct,  logical,  and 
effective.  That  a  large  number  of  boys  will  never  obtain 
sufficient  command  over  the  medium  used  to  obtain  those  results 
which  are  claimed  for  classical  training,  they  will  readily  admit 
and  will  at  once  point  out  that  the  Reform  system  by  taking 
French  as  the  first  language  enables  the  teachers  to  recognise 
and  sift  out  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  those  boys  who  do  not 
show  sufficient  linguistic  ability  to  profit  by  a  classical  course ; 
much  wearisome  waste  of  time  is  thus  avoided.  But  for  boys  of 
normal  ability  who  can  give  the  necessary  time,  the  conviction 
is  practically  unanimous  that  a  training  in  Latin  is  the  best 
training  they  can  get.  It  gives  insight  into  the  essential  nature 
and  laws  of  language,  which  is,  as  Wilamowitz  says,  "  the  most 
wonderful  creation  of  human  genius."  Training  in  Latin  is  the 
best  linguistic  training,  and  linguistic  training  is  the  best  training 
for  that  independent  study  and  research  which  a  German  calls 
wissenschaftliche  Arbeit.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  greater 
power  of  acquiring  other  languages,  especially  those  of  the 
Romance  group.  The  constant  translation  from  Latin  into  the 
mother-tongue  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  languages  affords 
an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  mother-tongue  and  a  readiness 
in  its  use  which  are  not  otherwise  obtained.  Further,  the  study 
of  Roman  history  in  the  original  documents  forms  the  best 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  social  and  political  questions  of 
our  own  day ;  the  historical  understanding  of  these  questions  in 
the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  easier  because  the  factors  are  so 
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comparatively  simple,  because  we  can  see  the  whole  process  of 
cause  and  effect  complete  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
.because  we  are  detached  from  them  ourselves  and  therefore 
approach  the  study  without  any  partisan  bias.  The  present  is 
conditioned  by  the  past;  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Roman 
Law  and  Roman  institutions  have  influenced  every  European 
nation ;  the  historical  understanding  of  present-day  questions 
through  knowledge  of  Rome  must  be  the  first  step  towards  thejr_ 
solution.* 

Again,  the  study  of  Roman  literature  broadens  out  into  matters 
of  universal  human  interest ;  no  author  is  more  "  human  "  than 
Horace,  and  the  Ciceronian  philosophy  which  is  read  in  the  last 
school  year  suggests  the  philosophic  attitude  of  mind.f 

Finally  Latin  literature  has  an  ethical  quality  peculiarly  adapted 
for  assimilation  by  adolescence.  It  is  full  of  brave  deeds  and 
devotion  to  country;  the  great  sayings  of  the  Romans  stamp 
themselves  on  the  memory  and  serve  to  counteract  the  namby- 
pamby  softness  and  senility  of  modern  thought.  Modern  litera- 
ture has  not  the  same  simplicity,  directness,  and  strength  of 
ethos.l 

It  is  important  to  grasp  clearly  the  aim  of  classical  training  as 
the  Germans  conceive  ot  it,  because  it  is  so  different  from  the 
English,  and  the  difference  of  aim  to  no  small  extent  accounts 
for  the  difference  of  method — the  absence  of  all  verse  composition 
and  the  relative  stress  laid  upon  good  translation  rather  than 
good  prose  composition.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
German  ideal  is  considerably  broader  in  its  human  aspect  and  less 
academic  than  the  English,  and,  because  it  has  these  larger  rela- 
tions to  modern  life,  is  more  likely  to  impress  and  fertilise 
the  mind  of  the  average  boy.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  it 
inconsistent  with  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  culture  as  "  the 
acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and 
said  in  the  world  and  thus  with  the  history  of  the  human 
spirit." 

It  remains  to  discuss  in  detail  the  process  by  which  German 
teachers  carry  out  their  aim. 

*  These  points  are  well  brought  out  by  O.  Liermann,  Politische  und  Sozial- 
politische  Vorbilduny  durch  das  klassische  Altertum.  Heidelberg,  1901. 
F.  Bolte,  Das  klassische  Altertum  und  die  hdhere  Schule.  Heidelberg,  1900. 
R.  Pohlmann,  Das  Altertum  und  die  Gegenwart.  Beck,  Munich. 

Compare  Prof.  Freeman's  saying  that  Greek  history  is  the  best  elementary 
text-book  of  political  philosophy,  and  Schopenhauer  :  "The  man  who  knows 
no  Latin  is  like  a  man  who  moves  through  beautiful  scenery  in  a  fog ;  his 
horizon  is  extremely  limited  ;  he  sees  only  what  is  close  at  hand,  if  he 
ventures  a  few  paces  out  of  the  beaten  track,  he  is  lost  in  the  vague  and  the 
undefined.  .  .  .  The  maji  without  Latin  belongs  to  the  '  masses,'  how- 
ever expert  he  may  be  at  electricity  and  the  analysis  of  fluorspar." 

t  Montaigne :  "A  d'aulcuns  c'est  un  pur  estude  grammairien,  a  aultres 
1'anatomie  de  la  philosophic  par  laquelle  les  plus  abstruses  parties  de  nostre 
nature  se  penetrent." 

J  The  indirect  moral  teaching  of  Caesar  is  well  brought  out  in  a  volume 
on  Suggestion  in  Education,  by  W.  M.  Keatinge,  p.  173  ff. :  S.  Augustine 
finds  in  the  Roman's  utter  self-devotion  to  the  earthly  state  the  type 
and  pattern  of  what  the  Christian's  devotion  should  be  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 
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Co-OKDINATION   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

"The  new  which  it  has  is  old  and  the  old  is  ever  entwined  with  the  new. 

— Prof.  Jowett  (speaking  of  Oxford).  ' 

It  is  recognised  that  Latin  cannot  stand  as  a  subject  by  itself; 
that  which  is  isolated  has  no  mental  adhesion.  Every  new 
addition  to  knowledge  must  be  linked  on  to  the  ideas  already 
subsisting  in  the  mind.  The  pupil  who  is  to  be  introduced  to  a 
new  subject  always  brings  with  him  a  certain  stock  of  knowledge 
which  bears  some  relation  or  other,  however  vague,  to  the  new 
subject.  The  teacher's  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  bring  into  the 
mental  focus  by  skilful  questioning  those  ideas  which  are  service- 
able for  the  new  acquirement,  and  take  care  that  with  each  fresh 
acquisition  the  closest  connexion  is  established  both  between 
the  new  ideas  in  themselves  and  between  them  and  the  knowledge 
previously  existing. 

To  this  psychological  theory  of  apperception  more  regard  is 
paid  by  teachers  of  Latin  in  all  German  schools  than  with  us, 
because  all  teachers  are  trained,  and,  so  far  as  the  theory  of  apper- 
ception is  concerned,  all  teachers  are  Herbartian.  In  the 
Reform  schools,  the  boy  of  12-13  years  brings  to  the  new 
subject  of  Latin  a  far  larger  stock  of  ideas  than  the  9-year-old 
Sextaner  of  the  unreformed  school.  He  has  learned  his  grammar 
thoroughly  from  the  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue.  In 
Sexta  he  has  learned  to  decline  and  conjugate  and  thereby  has 
obtained  clear  notions  of  case  and  person  and  mood  and  tense : 
he  has  learned  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  parts  of  the  simple 
sentence,  working  out  the  latter  with  the  finite  verb  as  his 
starting  point ;  he  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  adjective  used 
as  predicate  from  the  adjective  used  as  attribute,  and  knows  the 
other  different  methods  of  expressing  attribute  ;  he  has  learned 
the  difference  between  the  direct  and  remoter  object  and  the 
various  kinds  of  adverbial  expression.  In  Quinta  and  Quarta 
he  learns  the  structure  of  the  compound  sentence,  he  learns 
how  to  mark  off  subordinate  sentences  by  punctuation  and  how 
to  classify  them  in  their  relation  to  the  principal  sentence 
according  to  the  part  of  speech  which  they  replace  or  the  part  of 
the  sentence  to  which  they  belong ;  all  this  is  drilled  into  him 
by  constant  practice  in  sentence  analysis  and  sentence  con- 
struction, so  that  his  different  grammatical  categories  are  clearly 
defined  in  his  mind. 

Moreover,  he  has  had  three  years'  experience  already  with  a 
foreign  language;  he  has  been  taught  French  as  a  living 
language,  not  as  though  it  were  a  matter  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  has  acquired  hereby  plasticity  of  mind  and  power  of  expression, 
and  to  regard  translation  not  as  a  matter  of  substituting  certain 
words  for  certain  other  words,  but  as  a  reclothing  of  thought 
in  another  dress.  The  child's  first  introduction  to  the  idea  of  a 
foreign  language  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  its  linguistic 
education  later  on.  If  it  begins  with  a  language  so  remote  from 
its  own  experience  as  Latin,  the  first  impression  of  language 
is  apt  to  be  one  of  "  dead  words."  But  with  French  taught  on 
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the  reform  method  the  impression  is  quite  different,  the  foreign 
language  is  a  way  of  expressing  experience  or  feeling. 

On  this  basis  of  grammatical  knowledge  and  this  experience 
of  a  foreign  language  the  teacher  can  base  his  first  instruction  in 
Latin.  Not  only  so,  but  the  boy  has  had  in  Quinta  a  careful 
selection  of  stories  from  the  mythology  and  heroic  legends  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  this  has  been  followed  up  in  Quarta  with 
a  one  year's  course  in  Greek  and  Roman  History.  The 
Untertertianer  knows  therefore  who  these  Latins  are  whose 
language  he  is  going  to  learn,  and  is  able  to  link  up  what  he 
learns  in  organic  sequence  with  what  he  has  already  learned. 

The  result  of  this  careful  preparation,  or  propaedeutic,  is  that 
in  one  year's  intensive  work  at  Latin  the  teacher  is  able  to  cover 
the  ground  which  would  have  taken  between  two  and  three  years, 
had  he  begun  at  9  instead  of  at  12.  The  boy  of  12  thus  prepared 
is  ready  to  reason,  he  has  an  idea  of  system  and  law,  he  can 
generalise  and  arrange  his  knowledge  methodically  in  his  mind, 
he  learns  his  accidence  more  rapidly  because  he  grasps  the 
underlying  principle  of  word  formation  and  modification  ;  he  does 
not  need  to  have  an  "  easified  "  Latin  book  about  donkeys  and 
hoops  written  down  to  his  level,  he  starts  at  once  with  real  Latin 
sentences,  and  feels  his  way  gradually,  without  losing  his  foot- 
hold, into  the  construction  of  the  different  cases  and  subordinate 
sentences. 

The  results  of  this  careful  preparation  are  astonishing.  An 
average  class  begins  Caesar  in  its  second  year,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  reads  the  first  five  books  through  and  selections  from 
Book  VI.  together  with  700  lines  of  Ovid.  The  same  teacher, 
who  does  this  with  his  second  year  Latin  class  on  the  reform 
system,  tells  us  how,  working  under  the  old  system,  and  begin- 
ning Cefisar  in  the  third  year,  he  took  the  whole  year  slowly 
ploughing  his  way  through  the  first  book.* 

This  same  careful  attention  to  the  synthesis  of  knowledge  is 
apparent  throughout.  When  they  corne  to  a  new  rule  to  be  learned 
in  syntax,  the  pupils  are  referred  to  the  sentences  in  which  this 
rule  has  already  been  exemplified  in  the  Reading  Book ;  they  have 
noted  these  as  isolated  appearances  as  they  read  the  book,  now 
they  put  together  these  isolated  examples  and  induce  the  rule. 

Again,  in  the  choice  of  reading  the  same  principle  obtains. 
Directly  Csesar  is  finished,  they  follow  on  with  Cicero's  speech, 
de  Imperio  Cn.  Pompeii.  This  gives  them  a  glowing  description 
of  Caesar's  great  rival,  and  after  studying  the  ideal  of  the  great 
general,  which  Cicero  presents  in  that  speech,  the  pupils  will 
write  essays  discussing  how  far  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  other  great  generals  whom  they  have 
met  in  their  history,  fulfil  Cicero's  idea. 

In  the  same  way  the  reading  of  Vergil's  ^Eneid  ii.  is  made 
to  coincide  with  Lessing's  Laocoon,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
Laocoon  statue  group  provides  an  introduction  to  Greek  art. 
German  lyric  poets  are  read  at  the  same  time  as  Horace's  Odes ; 

*  J.  Wulff,  Der  lateinische  Anfangsunterricht  im  Frankfurter  Lehrplan. 
Kesselring,  Leipzig,  1902. 
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Lessing's  Hamburger  Dramaturgic  at  the  same  time  as  Horace's 
Second  Book  of  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.  The  subjects  set  for 
German  Composition  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  weaving  threads 
of  interest  in  the  pupil's  mind  to  and  fro  between  the  various 
subjects  of  the  instruction,  thus  making  one  subject  support 
another,  and  cultivating  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  knowledge. 
Thus  they  are  told  to  compare  two  different  countries,  about  which 
they  have  been  learning,  say  in  their  Latin  and  their  Geography 
or  History,  the  points  of  the  comparisons  to  be  treated  are  worked 
out  by  the  teacher  with  the  co-operation  of  his  class :  soil- 
cultivation,  flora,  fauna,  inhabitants,  institutions,  modes  of 
intercourse  and  warfare,  religions,  etc.  Or  they  are  told  to 
compare  the  Greek  mercenary  army  of  their  Xenophon  with  the 
armies  of  Persia,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  early  Germans, 
of  Rome.  With  us  too  frequently  the  co-ordination  oi  knowledge 
is  left  to  manage  itself  in  the  child's  mind.  No  one  can  study 
German  Schools  or  their  treatises  on  methods  of  instruction  and 
the  planning  of  curriculaf  without  being  impressed  with  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  one  subject  is  linked  up  with  another, 
and  preparation  is  made  beforehand  for  each  new  stage  of 
progress. 

In  the  Latin  work  throughout  one  is  impressed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  grammar  and  exercise  books  all  work  on  the  same 
vocabulary  as  is  provided  by  the  reading  book  or  author  used  for 
translation,  so  that  the  same  word  material  is  being  used  over 
and  over  again  for  different  purposes,  and  thereby  becoming  more 
thoroughly  welded  into  the  mind.  There  is  no  wastage  oi  effort, 
nothing  is  learned  infutwam  oblivionem.  The  German,  French, 
and  Latin  grammars  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  model,  they 
use  the  same  terminology  and  the  same  classification,  so  that 
a  pupil  is  not  confused  by  finding  the  same  grammatical  feature 
differently  denominated,  when  he  passes  to  a  new  language.  As 
the  reading  and  grammar  are  definitely  allotted  to  each  form,  the 
examples  chosen  to  illustrate  the  syntax  are  for  the  most  part 
drawn  from  the  reading  of  the  forms  to  which  that  portion  of 
syntax  is  assigned.  Matthew  Arnold  complained  that "  every  one 
of  the  grammars  following  a  different  system,  the  student  masters 
the  rationale  of  none  of  them,  in  consequence,  after  all  his 
labours,  he  often  ends  by  possessing  of  the  science  of  grammar 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  terms  jumbled  together  in  inextricable 
confusion."  The  same  could  have  been  said  of  German  schools 
until  the  Reform  Schools,  following  Professor  Sonnenschein's 
admirable  lead,  devised  their  series  of  Parallel  Grammars. 

Another  point  that  impressed  one  was  the  way  in  which  each 
Latin  lesson  formed  a  complete  whole  in  itself.  It  did  not  end 
abruptly  with  the  sound  of  the  bell ;  it  took  a  distinct  piece  of 
work,  translation,  or  composition,  or  grammar,  and  rounded  it 
off  in  the  period  ;  there  were  no  loose  threads  left  hanging  out. 
The  same  unifying  principle  of  concentration  is  carried  out  in  the 

f  See  especially  Handbuch  fur  Lehrer  hoherer  Schulen  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1906),  and  P.  Dettweiler,  Didaktik  undMethodik  des  laieinischen  Unterrichts 
(Beck,  Munich,  1906). 
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reading  of  classical  authors,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out 
later  on. 

The  danger  of  distraction  is  probably  greater  in  German 
Secondary  Schools  than  in  our  own  because  of  the  system  ot 
Fachlehrer  for  special  subjects.  In  this  respect  the  reform 
movement  has  produced  a  certain  amount  of  reaction,  especially  in 
the  lower  and  middle  portions  of  the  school,  where  the  evils  of 
distraction  are  greatest.  The  Latin  teacher  is  usually  the  form 
master  and  takes  the  German  of  his  form  as  well  as  the  Latin, 
sometimes  also  the  French  or  History.  At  some  of  the  best 
schools  the  teacher  moves  up  with  his  class,  and  the  master 
who  has  taught  the  French  and  German  in  the  three  first  years 
of  the  course  gives  his  pupils  also  the  first  start  in  Latin.  This 
represents  a  great  economy  of  force,  and  contributes  in  no  small 
measure  to  assist  that  personal  knowledge  of  pupils  and  parents 
on  which  the  Government  educational  authorities  are  beginning 
to  lay  more  stress.*  The  problem  of  co-ordination  is  also  one  which 
constantly  engages  the  attention  of  masters'  meetings ;  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  Frankfurt  schools  is  con- 
fessedly the  way  in  which  the  teachers  have  worked  together 
with  one  mind  and  will  and  heart  towards  the  common  goal. 

ORAL  WOKK. 

"  1st  eine  Sprache  denkbar  ohne  Sprechen  1  Und  wenn  nicht,  kann  es 
einen  Sprachunterricht  geben  ohne  einen  Unterricht  im  Sprechen  1 " — 
H.  Perthes. 

There  is  no  dead-aliveness  about  the  German  classroom. 
When  a  question  is  put,  it  is  put  not  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
individual  but  to  the  class  as  a  whole  ;  those  who  know  (or  think 
they  know)  the  answer  signify  in  the  usual  manner,  sometimes 
with  considerable  vigour,  by  holding  up  their  hand.  The  boy 
who  is  called  on  to  answer  rises  smartly  in  his  place.  Any  boy 
at  any  moment  is  ready  to  run  to  the  board  and  write  according 
to  the  teacher's  direction.  If  it  is  a  Greek  lesson,  each  boy  strikes 
the  accent  of  the  word  he  uses  with  his  hand.  All  this  physical 
activity  helps  to  counteract  mental  torpor  :  mens  attenta  in 
corpore  attento,  as  Perthes|  happily  expresses  it.  But  the  chief 
feature  which  distinguishes  their  classical  work  from  ours  is  the 
large  part  which  oral  work  plays  in  the  class  teaching. 

For  this  development  of  the  oral  teaching  classicists  are  un- 
doubtedly indebted  to  the  'Neuere  Richtung '  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage teachers.  The  scientific  argument  for  the  use  of  speech  in 
teaching  languages  has  been  convincingly  stated  by  Prof.  Clifford 
Allbutt.J  The  physiologist's  argument  based  on  a  study  of  brain- 
processes  is  abundantly  fortified  by  the  experience  of  the  class- 
room. Oral  work  not  only  saves  the  eyes  and  saves  time,  it 
clarifies  thought,  strengthens  memory,  and  gives  readiness  and  ' 

*  Lehrpl'dne  und  Lehraufgaben  fur  die  hoheren  Schulen  in  Preussen, 
1901,  p.  75.  Halle,  1901. 

f  H.  Perfches,  Zur  Reform  des  lateinischen  Unterrichts,  4ter  Artikel, 
p.  161.  Weidmann,  Berlin,  1886. 

{  Classical  Association  Proceedings,  January,  1906,  p.  19ff.  London, 
1906. 
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nimbleness  to  the  wit.  "  The  correct  expression  of  a  trutlrnot 
only  tests  but  assists  its  comprehension  and  gives  it  the  requisite 
solidity  and  permanence."*  Comenius,  who  anticipated  the  whole 
idea  of  the  reform  method,  was  strong  on  the  speaking  and  even 
the  acting  of  Latin.  "  Omnis  lingua  usu  potius  discitur  quam 
praeceptis,  id  est,  audiendo,  legendo,  relegendo,  imitationem 
manu  et  lingua  temptando  quam  creberrime"  and  he  works 
out  four  reasons  for  the  conversational  use  of  Latin.  Above  all, 
the  free  use  of  spoken  Latin  adds  life  to  the  instruction.  Getting 
up  the  mere  bookish  form  of  a  language  as  presented  to  the  eye 
is  a  one-sided,  wearisome,  deadening  business  for  boys  who  tingle 
to  their  finger  tips  with  animal  spirits.  It  is  at  best  a  sort  of 
educational  mechanics,  which  misses  all  the  nice  balance  and 
grace  of  verse,  all  the  strong  roll  and  emphasis  of  prose ;  these 
have  no  meaning  except  as  addressed  to  the  ear.  Nothing  gives 
so  much  actuality  to  classical  teaching  as  making  boys  recite 
and  speak  Latin. 

But  though  the  developing  of  oral  work  owes  so  much  to  the 
'  Neuere  Richtung,'  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  oral  work  in 
the  Latin  or  Greek  lesson  proceeds  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of 
the  French  lesson.  There  is  hardly  any  attempt  to  use  Latin  for 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  classroom  or  for  matters  of  ordinary 
intercourse.!  Up  till  1890  the  Primaner  spoke  (or  were  supposed 
to  speak)  Latin  among  themselves  in  school  hours,  but  the 
result  was  such  a  barbarous  jargon,  so  utterly  uncoiiducive  to 
accuracy  or  '  SprachgefiM,'  that  the  practice  was  utterly  dis- 
credited^ What  form  then  does  the  oral  work  take  ? 

(i.)  In  the  translation,  as  soon  as  a  chapter  is  finished,  one  of 
the  boys  is  called  upon  to  read  the  whole  chapter  through  in 
Latin,  any  mistake  in  quantity  or  pronunciation  being  at  once 
put  right  by  some  member  of  the  class.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
intelligent  reading,  the  proper  pauses  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
emphatic  words  duly  emphasised.  When  at  the  next  lesson  the 
translation  is  revised,  all  books  are  closed  and  the  teacher  reads 
the  Latin  sentence  by  sentence,  calling  on  members  of  the  class 
to  translate.  The  effect  of  this  practice  on  the  attention  of  the 
class  is  most  marked :  it  forces  them  to  pick  up  Latin  by  the  ear, 
and  certainly  counteracts  all  tendency  to  word  for  word  translation 
by  forcing  the  boy  to  think  rather  in  terms  of  the  sentence  than 
the  isolated  word. 

(ii.)  After  a  section  has  been  gone  through  carefully,  all  books 
are  turned  over  and  the  teacher  puts  questions  based  on  the  text 
to  the  class.  Each  answer  must  be  a  complete  sentence  in  itself, 
and  the  word  which  answers  the  question  must  come  first  in  the 
answer.  This  exercise  trains  to  careful  observation  in  the  reading 
of  the  text  and  plasticity  of  expression.  In  the  first  lessons,  this 
reproduction  of  question  and  answer  will  perhaps  be  used  after 

*  F.  Reidt,  Anleiiung  zum  mathematischen  Unterricht  an  hoheren 
Schulen.  Berlin,  1880. 

t  An  exception  is  the  Reform  Realgymnasium  at  Barmen,  where  Dr. 
Michaelis  experiments  on  the  same  lines  as  Dr.  Rouse  at  the  Perse  School. 
There  may  be  other  schools,  but  they  are  i'ew. 
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each  sentence  in  the  reader ;  the  question  words  used — quis  ? 
quid  ?  CUT  ?  quando  ?  quot  ? — are  written  on  the  blackboard  and 
are  easily  picked  up.  This  is,  of  course,  practically  an  exercise  in 
retroversion,  and  might  easily  develop  into  a  mere  parrot 
repetition  if  the  teacher  did  not  vary  his  questions  skilfully.  As 
soon  as  facility  is  acquired,  a  longer  section,  say  a  whole  story, 
is  taken,  and  the  following  may  serve  as  a  sample  :—Cum 
adolescentulus  Romanus  in  castris  amicis  clipeum  pulcrum 
et  splendidum  monstraret,  Marius :  "  Cur  laudas,"  inquit, 
"  clipeum  tuum>?  strenuorum  Romanorum  fiducia  non  in 
sinistra  sed  in  dextra  est." 

This  is  the  seventeenth  piece  in  Wulff's  Reader,  and  would  be 
taken  approximately  in  the  eighth  week  of  learning  Latin. 

MASTER.     Quid  adolescentulus  monstravit  ? 

BOY.     Clipeum  splendidum  et  pulcrum  monstravit. 

M.     Cui  monstravit  ? 

B.     Amicis  suis  monstravit. 

M.     Ubi  monstravit  ? 

B.     In  castris  Romanis  monstravit. 

M.     Quis  castris  turn  praeerat  ? 

B.    Marius  castris  praeerat. 

M.     Quid  Marius  id  spectans  exclamavit  ? 

B.     Ne  laudaveris  clipeum  tuum. 

M.     Quid  adolescentulo  Romano  laudandum  est  ? 

B.     Gladius  adolescentulo  Romano  laudandus  est* 

During  the  first  year  the  teacher  will  be  content  if  the  pupil 
in  his  answer  simply  rings  the  changes  on  the  words  used 
by  the  teacher  in  his  questions :  later  on  he  expects  the  boy 
to  cast  his  answer  in  quite  a  different  mould  and  show  some 
power  of  self-expression.  The  boys,  too,  become  keen  at  showirg 
how  well  they  can  do  it.  In  the  top  classes,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  translation  lesson  one  or  two  of  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to 
give  a  short  resume  or  precis  of  the  previous  lesson  in  Latin,  and 
this  will  be  followed  by  a  few  questions  in  Latin  by  the  teacher, 
intended  to  supplement  the  narrative  or  to  bring  out  some  point 
that  was  not  clear.  The  boys  in  the  top  classes  gave  these 
resumes  without  any  fumbling  in  quite  passable  Latin ;  any 
mistake  was  at  once  corrected  by  their  vigilant  classmates.  The 
whole  showed  a  sense  of  mastery,  and  the  joy  that  mastery 
gives :  '  possunt  quia  posse  videntur.'  But  such  results  would  not 
be  possible  unless  in  the  lower  classes  boys  had  been  habituated 
to  pick  up  Latin  by  the  ear  and  express  themselves  in  Latin 

*  This  dialogue  is  taken  from  a  brochure  by  Dr.  Michaelis,  Welcke 
Forderung  kann  der  lateinische  Unterricht  an  den  Reformschulen  durck 
das  Franzosische  erfahren  ?  Elwert,  Marburg,  1902.  Dr.  Michaelis  goes  on 
to  say  how  he  has  developed  his  oral  system  at  Barmen.  The  whole 
booklet  is  very  suggestive  and  practical,  but  unfortunately  it  is  now  out  of 
print. 
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simply  and  shortly.  Similarly  boys  in  the  third  year  were 
called  upon  to  read  a  piece  of  oratio  obliqua  into  direct  speech, 
(iii.)  Other  exercises  are  in  connexion  with  vocabulary.  Boys 
will  be  instructed  to  go  through  their  back  reading  and  put 
together  all  the  words  they  find  connected  with  the  fleet,  the 
army,  the  town,  its  buildings,  its  inhabitants,  its  government,  &c., 
and  the  teacher  will  conduct  a  small  dialogue  on  this  vocabulary. 

Quid  in  oppido  videtis  ?      Templa,   vias,  aedificia,  portam, 
rnonumenta,fluvium,  ponies  videmus. 

Then  appropriate  adjectives  are  elicited. 

Quis  in  oppido  habitat  ?       Homines,  viri,  feminae,  pueri, 
liberi  in  oppido  habitant. 

This  oral  composition  is  not  meant  to  prevent  or  proscribe 
written  composition ;  on  the  contrary,  it  paves  the  way  for  it 
by  inducing  a  sort  of  grammatical  conscience  which  recognises  a 
fault  at  once  by  an  instinct  bred  of  habit,  and  in  this  way 
written  composition  is  saved  from  a  mass  of  preventible 
blunders.  The  whole  of  the  composition  is  done  orally  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  learning  Latin  ;  it  is  based  on  the  reader,  a 
sentence  with  the  singular  is  turned  into  the  plural  or  vice  versa, 
the  tense,  or  person,  or  voice  is  altered,  adjectives  are  inserted 
and  so  on.  Not  until  the  way  has  been  thus  carefully  prepared 
does  the  teacher  ask  for  a  written  composition.  He  knows  how 
much  of  a  small  boy's  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  verv  process  of 
writing,  the  average  boy  of  12  cannot  write  and  think  at  the 
same  time,  and  therefore  it  is  wiser  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  mistakes  than  after  their  occurrence  to  try  to  eradicate  them. 
The  advice  of  Quintilian  is  followed  out :  "  scribendo  dicimus 
diiigentius,  dicendo  scribimu-s  facilius,"* 

GRAMMAR. 

Qui  nescit  partes,  in  vanum  tendit  ad  artes. 

"Latin  speech  was  before  the  rules  and  not  the  rules  before  the  Latin 
speech." — Dean  Colet's  introduction  to  his  Latin  Grammar. 

The  German  teacher  recognises  as  readily  as  the  Englishman 
that  it  is  the  logical  clearness  and  exactness  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  which  entitles  it  to  the  premier  place  it  now  holds  as 
an  instrument  of  education.  Indeed,  during  the  last  half-century 
and  up  to  within  the  last  twenty  years,  Grammar  has  been  even 
more  a  fetish  with  the  Germans  than  with  us.  The  immense 
advance  of  scientific  philology  invaded  the  school  grammars, 
and  padded  them  out  into  unwieldy  dimensions  with  lists  of 
exceptions  and  elaborate  stylistic  rules.  It  was  thought  that  a 
grammar  to  be  scientific  must  be,  above  all  things,  complete. 
When  I  was  myself  in  the  Quinta  of  a  German  gymnasium,  I 
learned  long  rules  for  genders  which  I  have  long  since  forgotten. 
For  every  Latin  word  I  learned  a  German  word,  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  these  words  in  the  long  lists  there  was  no  intelligible 

*  See  Dr.  House,  Latin  composition,  Classical  Review^  August  1907. 
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idea  attached  in  my  mind ;  they  were  absolutely  dead  matter  in 
my  experience  and  waste  products  which  clogged  the  mental 
processes.  I  remember  the  word  curculio,  it  fixed  itself  in  my 
memory  because  the  sound  of  the  word  tickled  me.  I  learned 
that  it  meant  a  "  weevil,"  but  what  a  "  weevil "  might  be  I  had  no 
idea  until  long  after  I  had  left  school.  Later  on  I  was  taught 
that  mihi  nornen  est  Marcus  was  rare  and  mihi  nomen  est  Marco 
was  the  normal  Latin ;  the  latter  occurs  seven  times  in  Cicero; 
the  former  only  five  times.  There  was  some  similar  fiction  based 
on  Ciceronian  statistics  about  mihi  crede  and  crede  mihi.  Such 
were  some  of  the  crimes  against  youth  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  scientific  thoroughness.  Against  all  this  insanity  there  was 
not  unnaturally  a  strong,  almost  a  violent,  reaction.  The  Lehr- 
plane  of  1890  swept  a  whole  mass  of  useless  ballast  out  of  the 
German  school  grammars.  "  We  live  in  an  age  of  attenuated 
Grammars,"  said  one  of  the  teachers.  The  reaction  went  too  far, 
and  there  were  many  complaints  at  the  end  of  the  century  of 
the  fluidity  of  the  boys'  Grammar,  as  evinced  by  the  Leaving 
Examinations.  Accordingly,  the  Lehrplane  of  1901  laid  more 
stress  upon  accurate  training  in  Grammar,  and  assigned  half  of 
the  Latin  hours  to  grammar  up  to  and  including  Untersecunda.* 
At  the  same  time,  teachers  are  not  to  teach  anything  beyond 
what  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  characteristic — anything  of 
rare  occurrence  and  exceptional  is  to  be  passed  over  with  a  short 
word  of  explanation  but  not  drilled  in. 

Latin  grammar  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  reinstated ;  the 
freer  conversational  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  have 
made  the  necessity  of  it  even  more  evident  than  before.  In  the 
first  three  years,  as  has  been  stated,  grammatical  training  is 
obtained  mainly  through  the  mother-tongue.  From  Tertia 
onwards  Latin  Grammar  takes  its  place.  But  the  method  is 
changed ;  it  is  no  longer  the  old  memorising  of  declensions,  con- 
jugations, and  syntax-rules  which  made  boys  of  the  old  genera- 
tion regard  Latin  as  being  chiefly  a  stern  phalanx  of  declinable 
nouns  and  conjugable  verbs.  "  The  sentence  must  be  taken  as 
the  basis  "  is  now  the  cardinal  instruction :  "  vom  Satze  ausgehen." 
Grammar  is  to  be  learned  by  the  language,  not  the  language  by 
the  grammar. 

One  may  take  as  a  sample  of  procedure  the  first  lesson  in  the 
Reading  book  ( Wulff)  : 

(1)  Minerva  dea  erat  sapientiae  et  litterarum.  (2)  Incolis  terrae  Atticae 
Minerva  oleam  donavit.  (3)  Inprimis  Athenae  florebant  doctrind  et 
litter  is.  (4)  Incoloe  Athenarum  aras  Minervoe  coronis  ornabant. 

The  teacher  reads  the  whole  of  the  passage  slowly.  The  pupils 
can  see  it  is  about  Minerva,  and  they  have  learned  about  her  and 
Athens  in  a  previous  class.  The  words  which  are  unknown  are 
explained,  wherever  possible,  by  connecting  them  with  French  or 
words  of  foreign  derivation  in  their  own  language.  So  deesse 
suggests  the  meaning  of  dea ;  lettre  suggests  Litterarum ;  terre 

*  This  applies  only  to  the  schools  of  the  old  style.  In  the  Reform 
Gymnasium  four  hours  are  given  to  Grammar  as  against  six  to  Reading  in 
Tertia  A  and  B. 
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suggests  terra ;  donner  suggests  donavit ;  fleurir  suggests 
florebant,  and  so  on.  The  meaning  of  the  different  forms  is 
explained  and  they  are  written  on  the  board  with  the  meaning, 
special  attention  being  called  to  the  endings  as  determining  the 
case.  Here  we  have  the  rough  beginnings  of  a  paradigm.  Then 
one  of  the  pupils  is  called  upon  to  translate.  In  translating 
he  must  analyse  the  sentence  aloud,  starting  with  the  principal 
verb  and  getting  at  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  from  that 
starting  point.  The  teacher  is  careful  not  to  interrupt ;  the 
utmost  he  does  is  to  suggest  by  means  of  helpful  questions. 
Interruption  of  any  kind  checks  the  train  of  thought  which 
may  be  on  the  point  of  working  out  to  the  right  solution ;  and 
in  any  case  it  prevents  the  teacher  from  seeing  what  the  scholar 
ban  do  by  himself  and  how  far  his  own  explanations  have  been 
satisfactory.  When  the  scholar  has  given  his  translation,  good 
or  bad,  the  mistakes  are  corrected  with  the  help  of  the  whole 
felass,  and  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  put  corrective  questions 
to  their  classmate :  "  Which  word  is  subject  ?  What  case  is 

• ? "  &c.     Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  missing  forms 

bf  the  paradigm  are  filled  in  and  the  whole  memorised. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  more  easily  carried  out  in  the 
syntax.  Take,  for  instance,  the  uses  of  the  ablative  case.  In 
the  first  reading  piece  they  have  "  florebant  doctrina  et  litteris," 
where  the  ablative  expresses  the  matter  in  respect  of  which ; 
then  comes  aras  coronis  ornabant,  where  the  ablative  expresses 
the  instrument  or  means.  In  the  next  piece  they  get  in  tutela, 
in  viis,  in  lucis,  where  the  ablative  with  preposition  in  answers 
the  question  "  where  ? "  Soon  after  comes  e  fenestris  spectamus 
silvam,  where  with  the  preposition  e  it  answers  the  question 
"  where  from  ? "  and  closely  connected  with  this  is  the  next 
instance,  natura  timidus,  denoting  here  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  man  is  regarded  and  suggesting  at  once  the  French 
idiom  "  Silesien  d'origine,  orpheline  de  pere."  It  is  the  business 
Of  the  teacher  to  group  all  these  meanings  together,  building 
teach  new  appearance  as  it  occurs  on  to  those  that  have  preceded 
it  and  gradually  developing  in  organic  sequence  the  idea  of  the 
ablative  case.  This  being  done,  it  is  no  great  step  from  nocte 
media  to  sole  oriente,  ineunte  vere,  and  the  uses  of  the  (so-called) 
ablative  absolute. 

A  skilful  use  of  the  analogies  in  the  mother  language  helps 
towards  the  grasp  of  the  Latin  idiom.  We  want  to  lead  up  to 
the  accusative  and  infinitive  which  occurs  in  the  next  piece  in 
the  reading  book.  Instead  of  starting  with  the  rule  "  After 
verbs  declarandi  et  sentiendi  the  subject  stands  in  the  accusa- 
tive case  and  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the  predicate  agrees 
with  the  subject  in  the  accusative,"  we  refer  back  to  two  sentences 
which  have  already  occurred  in  the  reading  book.  "  Videmus 
stellas  in  caelo  esse."  "  Credo hominem probum  esse"  These  may 
be  literally  translated  and  similarly  we  may  say  "  I  know  the 
man  to  be  honest."  "  Scio  hominem  probum  esse"  But,  while" 
we  cannot  say  "  I  hear  the  man  to  be  honest,"  still  less,  "  I  hear 
the  man  to  have  been  ejected,"  or  "to  be  about  to  die,"  this  is 
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the  regular  way  of  stating  a  fact  after  a  verb  of  knowing,  thinking 
or  stating  in  Latin.  Then  the  translation  may  begin;  each 
sentence  with  the  new  construction  is  written  on  the  board,  the 
principles  of  the  construction  are  noted  once  more  and  are  for- 
mulated by  the  class.  Immediately  they  are  exercised  viva  voce 
in  the  new  construction,  using  the  words  of  the  sentences  just 
construed  and  the  rest  of  the  available  vocabulary  and  ringing 
the  changes  on  the  sentences  by  varying  the  gender,  number, 
voice,  etc.,  until  every  member  of  the  class  is  familiar  with  the 
formidable  phenomenon.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Grammar 
is  opened ;  the  rule  is  read  and  the  examples  to  be  memorised 
are  fixed  and  underlined. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Reform  Readers  is  that  in  the 
Vocabulary  ( Wortkunde),  which  is  a  separate  book,  there  are  at 
certain  intervals  collections  of  the  syntactical  usages  which  have 
occurred,  and  the  points  in  which  the  Latin  idiom  differs  from 
German  are  specially  noted.  In  the  same  way  the  vocabulary 
gives  the  French  words,  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin.* 

Masters  are  constantly  asking,  "  What  other  instances  of  the 
accusative  case  have  we  had  ? "  A  boy  in  reply  gives  a  Latin 
sentence  out  of  the  reader,  translates  it,  and  says  what  the 
function  of  the  accusative  was  in  that  sentence ;  another  boy  gives 
another  sentence  in  the  same  way  illustrating  another  use,  and  so 
on.  Thus  I  found  a  class  which  had  learned  Latin  for  no  longer 
than  four  months  was  able  to  give  without  hesitation  instances 
of  cum  causale  taking  the  subjunctive,  cum  historicum  also 
taking  subj  unctive,  cum  temporale  and  cum  iterativum  with  the 
indicative.  The  same  class,  on  reaching  a  simple  sentence  with 
oratio  oHiqua,  were  asked,  "  Is  this  the  only  construction  after 
verbs  of  declaring  and  perceiving  ? "  Answer,  "No,  there  is  non 
dubiio  quin...vrith  the  subjunctive."  "How  do  you  translate 
this  ? "  "I  do  not  doubt  that . . ."  "  What  other  ways  are  there  of 
translating  that  ? "  "  Oraverunt  ut..."  "  How  do  you  translate 
the  negative  of  that  ?  They  begged  them  not  to..."  "Orav- 
erunt ut  ne..."  In  each  case  the  boy  in  answering  quoted  a 
complete  sentence  from  the  reader..  The  teacher,  after  the  class, 
showed  me  his  book,  in  which  he  had  carefully  noted  with  red 
ink  the  sentences  where  he  had  called  attention  to  new  forms  of 
accidence,  and  with  green  ink  the  sentences  which  had  served 
to  "  induce  "  some  rule  of  syntax. 

I  heard  also  a  lesson  to  a  first  year  Greek  class,  which  had 
learned  Greek  for  four  months.  The  object,  of  the  lesson  was 
to  open  up  the  way  for  the  contracted  verbs.  The  teacher  started 
with  recalling  the  declension  of  yeVocand  Tro'Afs,  which  were  already 
known.  From  these  declensions  he  induced  certain  rules  of 
contraction  ec  =  «,  co=ou,  €w  =  w.  These  were  written  on  the 
board  and  supplemented  with  oe=  ou  (which  had  occurred  in 
the  form  wpovpaXov  in  the  Reader),  and  the  teacher  told  them 

*  J.  Wulff,  Lateinisches  Lesebuchfur  den  Anfangsunterricht  (Weidmann, 
Berlin);  ibid.,  Wortkunde  zu  dem  Lateinischen  Lcsebuch  (Weidmann, 
Berlin) ;  ibid.,  Der  lateinische  Anfangsunterricht  im  Frankfurter  Lehrplan, 
(Kesselring,  Leipzig,  1902) 
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that  c  was  absorbed  in  a  following  long  vowel  so  that  erj  =  tj, 
tow  =  ou,  €OL  =  01.  "  Now  we  can  proceed  to  conjugate  TrwXw  right 
through.  What  is  the  stem  ? "  "  TrwXf."  This  was  written  up. 
"  Now  add  your  endings  and  contract."  In  ten  minutes  the  class 
had  themselves  given  correctly  all  the  contracted  tenses  of  the 
verb,  and  were  told  to  look  them  up  in  their  Grammar,  and 
memorise  them  for  next  time.  I  have  a  note  also  of  a  Latin 
class  which  after  one  or  two  premonitory  words  hammered  out 
for  themselves  the  declension  of  acer,  acris,  acre.  Accidence 
loses  its  terrors  when  boys  find  that  each  new  stage  gives  them 
the  power  to  induce  a  still  further  stage. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  induction  adds  interest  to  the 
class,  and  gives  it  a  sense  of  finding  out  things  for  itself 
and  doing  things  by  itself;  there  is  no  better  way  of 
making  knowledge  stick,  and  there  is  no  better  incentive 
to  persevering  effort  than  such  heuresis.  There  is  quite  as 
much  of  it  in  the  schools  of  the  old  (unreformed)  type, 
perhaps  more,  because  the  boy  of  12-13  already  has  his  gram- 
matical categories  clearly  defined  in  his  head  and  readily  fits 
the  new  knowledge  into  its  mental  frame-work.  The  fact  is 
that  with  a  second  language  the  inductive  process  is  not  so 
necessary.  Induction,  the  passing  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  is  the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the 
growing  mind :  deduction,  the  passing  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  is  the  process  of  maturer  knowledge.  The  German 
teacher  uses  first  induction  to  secure  his  working  hypothesis  or 
rule;  having  established  this,  he  at  once  uses  deduction  by 
applying  the  rule  to  a  whole  set  of  instances. 

The  chief  noteworthy  points  about  the  Grammars  now  in  use 
are  easily  summarised. 

(1.)  In  the  early  stages  there  is  no  special  grammar  book. 
Reader,  exercises,  and  Grammar  are  contained  all  in  the  same 
book.  When  on  beginning  to  read  Caesar  a  boy  gets  a  Grammar, 
he  gets  the  Grammar  which  he  is  going  to  use  all  the  way  up  the 
school,  because  the  German  teacher  believes  in  localisation  as  a 
help  to  memory. 

(2.)  The  syntax  part  of  the  Grammar  is  interleaved,  and  the 
boy  enters  examples  from  his  own  reading  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, giving  in  each  case  a  complete  sentence  and  the  reference. 

(3.)  There  is  no  attempt  at  completeness.  All  "  freaks  "  are 
omitted  (e.g.,  the  Greek  declension  in  Latin).  Gender  rules  are 
cut  down  to  two  or  three  pages,  and  lists  of  exceptional  genders 
have  an  appropriate  adjective  attached  to  learn  with  the  noun, 
e.g.,  pes  nuaus,  lex  Manilla,  collis  propinquus,  Mensis  Martins, 
porticus  publica.  When  the  noun  declined  by  way  of  paradigm 
is  a  person,  a  or  ab  is  always  prefixed  to  the  ablative  case, 
e.g.,  a  puero,  a  milite,  a  principe,  and  this  rule  is  strictly  observed 
in  repeating  the  declensions. 

(4.)  Useless  ballast  disappears ;  e.g.,  the  perfect  of  eo  is  ii,  not 
ivi  or  ii,  because  ivi  never  occurs  in  classical  Latin ;  similarly 
the  only  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  which  need  to  form  their 
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dative  and  ablative  plural  in  ubus  are  tribus,  artus,  lacus>  and  for 
artus  there  is  the  obvious  excuse  that  otherwise  it  would  be 
indistinguishable  in  dative  and  ablative  plural  from  ars. 

(5.)  The  examples  are  taken  from  the  authors  read  in  those 
classes  to  which  the  particular  portions  of  syntax  are  assigned. 
For  instance,  syntax  of  cases  is  learned  in  Quarta,  the  author 
read  in  that  class  is  Nepos ;  hence  examples  of  case  syntax  are 
selected  from  the  lives  of  Nepos  which  are  usually  read  in  Quarta. 
Similarly,  syntax  of  moods  and  tenses  is  illustrated  by  sentences 
from  Csesar. 

(6.)  The  stress  laid  on  the  complete  sentence  is  very  marked 
If  a  boy  makes  a  mistake  in  grammar,  he  is  told  to  construct 
three  sentences  containing  the  correct  form  and  produce  them 
next  day.  If  a  boy  has  forgotten  a  word,  instead  of  another  boy 
being  asked  to  supply  the  word,  he  is  called  upon  to  quote  a 
sentence  in  which  the  word  has  already  occurred,  so  that  the  sense 
may  be  recalled  by  the  help  of  the  setting  in  which  it  occurred. 
To  teach  grammar  in  this  way  through  sense  is  to  let  a  boy  see 
something  of  the  law  that  lies  behind  rules,  and  give  him,  as 
Dr.  Ziemer  says,  "  a  glimpse  into  the  workshop  of  the  human 
mind  at  work  on  the  creation  of  language." 

(7.)  A  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  is  required  by  the 
Regulations  to  be  given  to  grammar  (four  hours  in  the  first  two 
years),  but  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  devote  a  whole  hour  to 
nothing  but  grammar ;  usually  not  more  than  half  an  hour  at 
one  time  is  given. 

TRANSLATION. 

"Mind  grows,  not  like  a  vegetable,  by  having  its  roots  littered  with 
etymological  compost,  but  like  a  spirit  oy  mysterious  contact  with  spirit, 
thought  kindling  itself  at  the  living  fire  of  thought."—  Carlyle. 

The  two  greatest  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  all 
German  Classical  Schools  in  the  last  generation  are :  (i)  There  is 
a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  translation  into  Latin,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  translation  from  Latin, 
(ii)  Whereas  formerly  in  reading  the  text  the  author  was 
treated  mainly  as  providing  examples  for  the  illustration  of 
Madvig's  or  Buttmann's  Grammar  and  the  subject-matter  was 
treated  with  indifference,  now  the  reverse  is  the  case — the 
subject-matter  is  every  thing,  and  grammar  subserves  the  purpose 
of  making  its  meaning  clear.  This  is  really  a  corollary  of  (i). 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  beginning  Latin  late  that  the 
pupil  does  not  require  to  spend  two  years  over  an  "  easified " 
Latin  reader,  such  as  the  Germans  call  "  Fibel"  a  type  of  book 
over-abundantly  represented  in  the  educational  literature  of 
England.  The  Romans  had  no  authors  who  wrote  for  children  ; 
either,  therefore,  we  must  supply  the  deficiency  of  Roman 
literature  in  this  respect  ourselves,  or  we  must  postpone  Latin 
until  an  age  when  boys  can  be  expected  to  understand  the 
language  of  Csesar,  the  simplest  of  all  Latin  writers,  and  be 
interested  in  the  story  he  has  to  tell.  If  we  choose  the  former 
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alternative,  we  are  tying  boys  down  for  at  least  two  years  to  a 
Latin  text,  which  at  any  rate  is  not  written  by  Latins  (I 
will  not  say  it  is  not  Latin),  and  involves  learning  a  vocabulary 
not  needed  for  the  reading  of  real  Latin  authors. 

Yet,  even  for  a  boy  of  13-14  years,  who  has  an  averager 
aptitude  for  languages,  the  first  plunge  into  Caesar  is  hard  ; 
the  Germans  recognise  frankly  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
he  presents  are  greater  than  they  can  expect  boys  to  solve  for 
themselves,  and  therefore  to  set  a  boy  down  to  Caesar  with  no 
hint  or  help  except  a  dictionary  is  either  to  make  him  despair 
or  practically  to  drive  him  to  the  use  of  subterfuges  which  will 
make  possible  the  impossible.  Every  teacher  recognises  that  the 
use  or"  cribs"  depraves  both  mind  and  morals,  and  therefore 
his  first  duty  is  to  train  the  boy,  who  means  honestly  by  his 
work,  to  feel  that  he  can  do  without  them.*  It  is  like  teaching 
a  boy  to  swim,  one  must  hold  up  his  chin  until  he  begins  to  feel 
that  he  can  go  by  himself.  Accordingly,  during  the  first  half- 
year  of  Caesar  all  the  preparation  is  done  in  class  with  the 
teacher,  and  all  the  boy  has  to  do  at  home  is  to  revise  carefully 
what  has  been  so  prepared.  The  method  of  this  preparation  is 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  teacher  in  a  few  sentences  introduces 
the  subject  and  gives  an  idea  of  what  it  is  they  are  going  to 
translate.  If  it  is  the  first  chapter  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  he  will 
briefly  recall  by  questions  what  they  know  from  their  history 
about  Julius  Caesar  ;  he  will  then  point  out  that  here  we  have  a 
great  general  acting  as  his  own  special  war  correspondent,  and 
why  this  campaign  is  of  so  great  interest  and  importance  for 
modern  times ;  then  a  boy  will  point  out  on  the  map  "  all  Gaul " 
and  its  constituent  divisions.  Next,  the  teacher  reads  the  first 
sentence,  carefully  grouping  together  those  words  which  are 
connected  in  sense.  The  class  finds  out  the  predicate  and 
that  is  translated  ;  starting  from  the  predicate  they  work 
out  the  meaning  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  An 
actual  instance  will  make  this  method  clear ;  it  is  pretty  mu  ch 
the  same  as  in  England.  Take  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  ii, 
24,  4  :— 

"  Quibus  rebus  permoti — equites  Treveri, — quorum — inter 
Gallos — virtutis  opinio — est  singularis, — qui — auxilii  causa — 
ab  civitate — ad  Ccesarem  missi — venerant, — cum — multitudine 
hostium — castra  compleri  nostra, — legiones  premi — et  paene 
circumventas  teneri, — calones, — equites — funditores, — Numidas 
— diversos  dissipatosque — in  omnes  partes  fugere — vidissent, — 
desperatis  nostris  rebus — domum  contenderunt." 

The  teacher  will  give  the  class  in  two  or  three  short  sentences 
the  general  drift  of  the  passage  "The  Treveri  had  sent  their 
cavalry  to  support  Caesar,  but,  when  they  arrived  on  the  scene 

*  H.  Perthes  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  point :  "  Die  Schule  hat  eine 
heilige  Pflicht  den  Gefahren,  welche  die  weitverbreitete  Benutzung 
unerlaubter  Hilfsmittel  fur  die  Wahrhaftigkeit  unserer  Jugend  in  sich 
schliesst,  mit  allem  Ernste  entgegenzutreten."  See  Zur  Reform  des 
lateinischen  Unterrichts  auf  Gymnasien  und  Realschulen,  by  Hermann; 
Perthes,  p.  19.  Weidmann,  Berlin,  1885.  (Reprinted  from  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Gymnasialwesen,  Jahrgang  XXVII,  1873.) 
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Treveri."    "  Does  it  march  at  the  head  of  the  column  ?  " 
"Why  not?"   "  Because  there  is  something  said  about  it."   " 
is  that  something  put  first  ? "     "  Because  it  is  closely  conn< 


and  saw  the  Roman  soldiers  so  hard  pressed  and  the  panic  flight, 
of  the  auxiliary  troops,  they  thought  it  was  all  over  with  Caesar, 
and  his  army,  and  made  off  home  again."  Then  the  teacher 
reads  the  passage  slowly  and  clearly,  taking  pains  to  group  the 
words  according  to  their  sense,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dashes. 
If  the  subordinate  sentences  are  not  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
text  with  commas,  he  tells  the  class  to  put  in  the  supplementary 
commas  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Then  he  asks,  •'  How  many 
main  sentences  have  we  here  ?  "  "  One."  "  Which  is  the  main 
verb?"  "Contenderunt."  -''What  is  the  subject?"  The  subject, 
you  remember,  marches  like  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  column 
and  the  verb  brings  up  the  rear.  "What  is  the  subject?"  "Equites 

No." 
Why 

connected 

with  the  sentence  immediately  preceding."  "  What  word  shows 
that  ?  "  "  Quibus"  Then  Treveri  domum  contenderunt  is 
translated  and  written  by  a  boy  on  the  board ;  there  is  always  a 
boy  ready  to  act  as  junior  demonstrator,  and  there  are  always 
plenty  of  keen  eyes  to  watch  him  and  see  he  does  his  business 
properly.  Then  the  subordinate  sentences  are  taken  separately, 
beginning  with  the  participial  adjunct  "  Quibus  rebus  permoti." 
The  teacher  asks  if  any  word  is  not  known,  and,  if  possible,  he 
ferrets  out  the  meaning  by  means  of  Latin  or  French  words 
which  they  know  already.  The  word  "maior  "  cropped  up  on  one 
occasion,  and  was  promptly  connected  with  the  Maiordomus 
they  had  in  their  history,  with  French  maire  and  the  common 
German  surname  Meyer.  Finally,  when  each  subordinate  sen- 
tence has  been  translated  and  its  connexion  with  the  main 
sentence  ascertained,  the  whole  period  will  be  analysed  by  the 
"junior  demonstrator  "  on  the  board,  the  class  directing  him, 
thus  :— 

Equites 


Treveri    quibus  rebus  permoti.  quorum  qui  venerant 

opinio  est  singularis 


auxilii  causa 


virtutis   inter  Gallos 

ab  civitate  ad  Caesarem  missi 

Contenderunt. 
I 


domum. 

desperatis  nostris  rebus 
cum  castra  compleri  nostra,  legiones  premi  et  teneri,  calones  fugere  vidissent 

multitudine  hostium     paene  circumventas 

diversos  dissipatosque 

in  omnes  partes 
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Then  the  teacher  will  proceed  to  show  how  the  literal  construe* 
gives  them  a  sentence  which  is  not  really  German ;  if  Csesar  had 
been  a  German,  he  would  not  have  expressed  it  in  that  way. 
Finally,  with  the  help  of  the  class,  it  is  broken  up  into  three  or 
four  main  sentences.  The  teacher  gives  a  model  translation,  and 
a  boy  reads  the  whole  period  once  more  in  Latin.  No  boy  is 
allowed  to  read  the  Latin  text  until  he  knows  what  it  means  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  with  appreciation  until  one  thoroughly 
understands.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  distinguishing  the  two 
versions — the  construe  and  the  translation.  The  first  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  meaning  and  structure  of  the  Latin  period  has 
been  thoroughly  understood ;  the  second  is  necessary  to  express 
the  meaning  in  idiomatic  German.  The  mother  tongue  is 
becoming  more  and  more  focal  in  German  schools  since  the 
Emperor's  speech  at  the  Conference  in  1890.  But  the  aim  of 
construing  is  to  make  itself  dispensable  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  Upper  Forms  the  pupils  are  by  degrees  encouraged  to 
translate  rather  than  construe,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  a  severe 
reprimand  when  a  pupil,  getting  into  a  tangle  with  a  sentence, 
tears  from  his  teacher  in  tones  of  thunder :  "  Dann  konstruiren 
Sie  gefdlligst."  The  importance  of  good  German  is  impressed  not 
only  in  the  translation  of  sentences  but  also  in  that  of  words ; 
two  words  in  two  different  languages  are  not  like  the  triangles  of 
Euclid's  fourth  proposition,  which  coincide  in  all  respects,  it 
needs  taste  and  judgment  to  find  in  each  case  the  right  transla- 
tions even  for  simple  words.  I  shall  never  forget  the  explosion 
of  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  Homeric  laughter  on 
the  part  of  the  class  when  a  boy,  in  construing  a  passage  of  the 
Odyssey  which  narrated  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  rendered  rbv  S'f'AtTre 
\fsv\ri  by  "  Und  ihn  verliess  die  Seele." 

I  found  it  was  the  practice  to  memorise  certain  types  of  trans- 
lations, e.g.,  Exustis  aedificiis  Helvetii  profecti  sunk  (i.)Nachdem 
die  Helvetier  ihre  Wohnungen  eindschert  hatten.  (ii.)  Nach  der 
Eindscherung.  .  .  .  (iii.)  Die  Helvetier  eindscherten  ihre  Gebdude 
und.  .  .  .  Credimus  animum  mortalem  esse.  (i.)  We  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (ii.)  According  to  our  belief  the  soul 
is  immortal,  (iii.)  The  soul  is,  as  we  hold,  immortal.  This  is 
useful  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  might  easily  degenerate  into 
formalism.  Still,  just  as  there  is  the  danger  of  formalism,  so  there 
is  a  still  greater  danger  of  superficiality  and  mere  guess-work 
parading  itself  under  the  guise  of  pure  German.  The  teachers 
are  quite  alive  to  this  danger.  I  did  not  see  anything  to  suggest 
that  the  gymnasium  classroom  was,  in  any  lesser  degree  than  our 
own,  a  school  of  intellectual  honesty  and  "  a  lethal  chamber  for 
all  breeds  of  imposture." 

THE  WRITTEN  TRANSLATIONS  into  the  mother  tongue  play  a 
far  greater  part  in  German  Schools  than  with  us.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  it  as  quite  on  a  par  with  Latin  prose  transla- 
tion as  a  criterion  of  the  work  both  of  teacher  and  taught.  It 
involves  severe  mental  discipline.  A  boy  has  to  make  a  close 
and  intimate  study  of  the  thoughts  of  a  master-mind*  and  think 

*  0.  Jager,  Lehrkivnst  wnd  Lehrhandwerk,  p.  379,  Jacoby,  Wiesbaden.  1897, 
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them  after  him ;  he  must  grasp  the  sense  of  the  piece  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  connection  with  what  precedes  ;  he  has  to  get  behind 
the  words  themselves  and  master  the  thought,  then  he  has  to 
get  the  exact  words  in  his  mother  tongue  which  express  that 
thought,  and  he  has  to  set  out  the  various  elements  in  their  due 
perspective.  Latin  is  better  than  any  modern  language  for  this 
purpose,  because  its  mode  of  expression  is  so  different  from  our 
own.  Any  error  or  shortcoming  on  the  boy's  part  is  more  easily 
brought  home  to  him  as  an  error  in  his  own  language  ;  it  stands 
self-convicted,  whereas  an  error  of  style  or  taste  in  a  Latin  prose 
has  not  infrequently  to  be  taken  on  trust  as  such,  because  the 
teacher  says  it  is  not  Ciceronian.  This  exercise  is,  therefore, 
claimed  to  be  equally  beneficial  for  both  languages,  Latin  and 
the  mother  tongue ;  many  teachers  think  it  as  good  a  mental 
gymnastic  as  Latin  prose  composition,  and  point  out  that 
Cicero  traces  his  own  skill  as  a  stylist  to  his  frequent  practice  in 
translation  from  the  best  Greek  authors.  I  found  in  the  Upper 
Classes  that  a  boy  who  had  a  fancy  for  doing  a  verse  translation 
of  Ovid  or  Vergil  or  Horace  was  allowed  special  remissions  of 
homework  that  ne  might  carry  through  his  idea.  The  fact  that 
a  great  scholar  like  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf  has  published 
translations  of  the  classics  has  raised  the  whole  prestige  of  such 
work  in  Germany ;  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  rather  on  the 
level  of  hack-work. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  teacher  is  instructed  for 
the  first  half-year  of  Caesar  to  do  all  the  preparation  in  class  ;  the 
same  instructions  are  given  when  Ovid,  the  first  verse  author,  is 
begun.  Not  only  so,  but  practically  all  the  way  up  the  school  I 
found  it  was  the  practice  before  setting  a  piece  for  nome  prepara- 
tion to  give  a  few  words  of  assistance  for  any  passage  ol  special 
difficulty,  or,  if  there  was  no  time  for  this,  to  exempt  this  passage 
from  preparation  altogether.  Also,  at  the  beginning  of  a  transla- 
tion lesson,  the  question  was  regularly  put,  "  Has  anyone  found 
a  difficulty  with  any  passage?"  If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  then 
the  teacher  ascertains  wherein  the  difficulty  lay  and  removes  it 
before  beginning.  How  far  these  tactics  of  considerateness  have 
been  effective  in  eliminating  "  cribs  "  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
many  teachers  spoke  hopefully,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  must  have  had  some  real  effect.  At  any  rate, 
no  German  boy  can  begull  his  conscience  by  saying  that  he  was 
driven  to  use  cribs;  the  German  teacher  recognises  what  is 
indeed  self-evident — that  there  is  in  every  author  much  which 
transcends  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  make  out. 

I  did  not  find  the  annotated  edition  was  regarded  with  much 
favour  except  by  those  who  were  themselves  editors.  It  had 
proved  itself,  I  was  told,  no  remedy  against  "  cribs,"  nor  was  it 
in  itself  pedagogic,  because  the  only  knowledge  which  has  value 
is  knowledge  based  on  antecedent  knowledge  and  linked  on  to 
it  by  apperception.  German  teachers  were  not  a  little  pleased 
with  Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  definition  of  parallel  passages  as  those 
which  being  produced  ever  so  far  in  both  directions  never  meet ; 
it  chimed  in  exactly  with  their  Herbartian  views.  I  heard  no 
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parallel  passage  quoted  in  a  classical  lesson,  except  those  elicited 
from  the  boys  themselves  and  quoted  from  works  they  had 
already  read.  Commentaries  the  teachers  regard  as  admirable 
things  for  the  teacher  and  possibly  for  the  two  senior  classes, 
where  they  save  the  teacher  time ;  they  were  useful  also  for 
senior  boys  in  their  private  reading,  but  not  otherwise.  As  to 
whether  the  notes  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  or  bound  in  a  separate  volume,  opinions  vary 
very  much.  The  junior  boys,  who  used  commentaries  at  all 
were  using  mostly  commentaries  bound  in  a  separate  volume 
and  of  a  very  simple  description. 

The  texts  were  well  subsectionised,  and  had  headings  for  each 
section  and  subsection,  with  a  brief  intimation  of  the  contents  in 
Latin.  Where  these  headings  were  not  provided,  they  were 
written  in  by  direction  of  the  teacher  after  being  worked  out 
in  class.  In  the  first  and  second  years  most  texts  had  the 
quantities  of  long  vowels  marked,  and  the  oratio  obliqua  was 
picked  out  in  italics.  The  date  was  printed  in  the  margin,  where 
it  was  relevant.  There  was  an  index  of  names  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Maps  and  plans  were  included  in  the  text  and  strongly 
approved ;  also  a  lew  pictures  ;  but  I  saw  no  fancy  pictures,  only 
such  as  were  taken  direct  from  some  ancient  relic  or  work  of 
art.  The  illustrations  were  not  nearly  so  lavish  as  in  many 
recent  English  editions. 

Dictionaries  are  first  used  in  Tertia,  i.e.,  by  boys  of  12  to  14 
years  of  age.  The  first  dictionaries  used  are  special  dictionaries 
for  Caesar,  for  Ovid,  for  Xenophon,  and  for  Homer.  At  first  the 
boys  bring  them  to  school  and  are  taught  how  to  look  up  words, 
to  get  first  at  the  root  meaning  of  the  word  and  then  determine 
which  is  the  use  which  suits  the  particular  passage  they  are 
translating  ;  all  this  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  until  they 
tumble  to  the  idea.  The  dictionaries  of  the  Breal-Bailly  type, 
"where  different  complex  words  are  classed  together  under  tneir 
'common  stemword,  were  much  approved,  e.g.,  under  /3mW 
Siaftaivttv  rov  Trora/iov,  vTrtpfiaiviiv  ra  opri,  irapaftaivtiv  TOV  vojuov. 
As  an  instructive  instance  of  the  way  this  grouping  helps  the 
memory  by  associations  and  ideas  one  may  take  penus — the 
store-cnamber  or  larder.  Under  it  we  find  penates,  the  gods  of  the 
store-room ;  penes  (preposition),  in  the  store-room,  i.e.,  in  the 
hands  of ;  penuria,  lack  of  stores ;  penetro,  to  pierce  through  to 
the  store-room  (which  is  the  innermosc  room  of  the  house) ; 
penetralia,  the  innermost  part;  penetrabilis,  etc.  Similarly, 
amare,  amor,  amicus,  amicitia,  inimicus,  inimicitia ;  iudicare, 
index,  indicium,  ius,  iustus,  iniustus,  iniuria. 

UNSEEN  TRANSLATION. 

In  several  States  this  is  specially  prescribed.  Prussia, 
for  instance,  prescribes  it  in  Secunda  and  Prima  for 
the  Gymnasium*  though  not  for  the  Realgymnasium. 
With  us,  unseen  translation  means  almost  invariably  a  written 

;  :••*  In  the  Lehrplane  of  1892  it  was  prescribed  throughout  from  Sexta 
upwards  :  "  Mvis&ige  Utbunyen  iw  unvorbereitcten  Uebertragen." 
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piece  of  work ;  with  the  Germans  it  is  mostly  oral.  The  passage 
chosen  is  as  a  rule  taken  from  the  author  read  by  the  class  in 
the  preceding  year,  so  that  the  pupil  can  easily  get  his  bearings ; 
the  style  is  not  strange  and  the  difficulties  not  beyond  his  powers. 
The  teacher  sees  that  the  general  drift  and  the  setting  of  the 
piece  is  made  clear,  he  then  explains  beforehand  any  words  or 
turns  of  speech  which  are  strange.  No  dictionaries  are  allowed. 
Next  the  piece  is  divided  up  among  the  class,  about  five  or -six 
boys  being  told  off  for  each  section  and  the  easier  section  being 
given  to  the  weaker  boys.  After  sufficient  time  has  been  given 
for  looking  through  the  section  in  perfect  silence,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  some  boy  in  the  first  section  to  translate,  the  whole 
class  now  giving  its  attention  to  the  passage  which  is  being 
translated.  First  of  all,  the  scholar  gives  a  short  resumd  of  what 
his  piece  is  about,  then  he  proceeds  to  translate.  If  he  fails  to 
understand  or  goes  wrong  in  any  point,  the  others  in  the  section 
are  expected  to  put  him  right.  So  the  whole  piece  is  taken 
through  and  gone  over  again  a  second  time,  any  scholar,  what- 
ever the  section  to  which  he  belonged,  being  expected  to  take 
his  part  in  the  revision.  The  whole  piece  may  be  set  for  the 
next  day  to  be  translated  in  good  German  idiom.  This  exercise 
is  warmly  approved  by  most  classical  teachers  as  an  exercise  in 
presence  of  mind  and  as  habituating  the  boy  to  grasp  readily 
the  drift  of  an  author's  meaning,  as  an  exercise,  that  is.  in  what 
Professor  Hale  would  call  "  the  art  of  reading  Latin  "  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  art  of  translating  Latin).  It  is  specially 
valuable  for  the  more  conscientious  but  not  specially  sharp- 
witted  boy,  who  is  apt  to  drag  over  his  home  preparation  and  to 
get  the  idea  "  that  the  dictionary  must  do  the  work  and  he  give 
a  helping  hand  now  and  again,  instead  of  his  doing  the  work 
and  the  dictionary  lending  the  occasional  helping  hand."  It  is 
noticed  that  these  conscientious  boys  are  not  infrequently  very 
backward  at  first  in  unprepared  translation,  while  the  less  con- 
scientious boys  show  up  to  advantage ;  it  is  not  the  first  time 
with  them  that  they  have  had  to  translate  unseen,  and  necessity 
has  been  the  spur  to  invention.  But  I  doubt  if  any  German 
teacher  would  have  seen  much  educational  profit  in  some  of  our 
attempts  at  written  unseen,  when  the  passage  is  beyond  the 
great  majority  of  the  class,  is  quite  dissociated  from  all  their 
mental  experience  and  their  attempt  at  translation  consists 
accordingly  chiefly  in  lacuna;* 

Repetition  plays  a  subordinate  part,  as  one  would  expect  in 
schools  where  there  is  no  verse  composition.  Most  stress  is  laid 
upon  it  when  Ovid  is  begun,  the  first  verse  author.  In  the  first 
lessons  the  scansion  is  explained,  and,  owing  to  this  and  the 
strangeness  of  poetic  diction,  progress  is  slow,  perhaps  5  to  10  lines 
a  lesson.  In  this  case  the  whole  lesson  is  set  for  repetition. 
Later  on  the  finest  of  the  Horatian  odes  and  special  passages 

*  There  is  a  full  discussion  of  "  Extemporiren,"  as  it  is  called  in  Julius 
Rothfuchs's  Beitrcige  zur  Metkodik  des  altsprachlichen  Unterrichts 
(Klwert,  Marburg,  1893).  The  method  he  advocates  is  somewhat  different. 
He  deals  in  detail  with  the  various  objections  (§§  33-41,  pp.  80-95). 
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from  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  and  from  Vergil  are 
memorised.  Prose  is  also  learned  by  heart,  especially  passages 
of  direct  speech,  or  those  of  historical  as  well  as  grammatical 
interest.  What  has  once  been  learned  is  constantly  revised,  and 
the  teacher  expects  to  be  able  to  draw  on  these  passages  to 
illustrate  both  subject-matter  and  idiom.  Here  comes  in  again 
the  advantage  of  the  teacher  moving  up  with  the  class.  Non 
multa  sed  melius  is  the  motto  for  repetition. 

CONTENT.    THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER. 

"  For  in  the  whole  is  contained  the  real  excellence  of  a  writing  ;  in  the 
paragraph,  not  in  the  sentence  ;  in  the  chapter,  not  in  the  paragraph  ;  in 
the  book  rather  than  in  the  chapter.  And  the  character  of  the  writer 
dimly  seen  may  be  often  greater  than  the  book  which  he  has  written." 

These  words  of  Professor  Jowett  sum  up  far  better  than  can 
any  words  of  my  own  the  characteristic  of  the  German  mode  of 
teaching  classics,  which  distinguishes  it  not  only  from  the 
English  mode  but  also  from  the  German  classical  teaching  of  a 
generation  ago.  While  English  public  schoolboys  are  searching 
the  scriptures  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  collect  phrases  and  fine- 
sounding  words  which  will  meet  the  necessities  of  their  verse 
compositions  or  adorn  a  prize  theme,  the  German  Gymnasiast 
is  trained  to  master  thoroughly  above  all  the  sense  of  what 
he  reads,  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  his  author,  to  think 
his  thoughts  after  him,  and  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  ancient  world,  enter  into  its  problems, 
and  thereby  realise  historically  and  therefore  intelligently 
the  bearing  of  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  upon  our  modern 
world. 

All  the  main  stress  Js  thrown  upon  the  reading,  not  the 
composition.  Composition  is  mainly  useful  because  it  gives 
accuracy  and  grip  to  the  power  of  reading.  Here  again,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  systematic  training  in  grammar,  the  classics 
come  in  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  "  Neuere  Richtung  " 
in  modern  language  teaching.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  attempt 
to  modernise  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  and  to  make  it 
conversational,  has  to  a  certain  extent  lowered  the  standard  of 
reading  in  modern  language  classes.  When  one  finds  German 
boys  in  English  lessons  feeding  their  immortal  souls  on  "  Three 
men  in  a  boat,"  "  Three  men  on  the  Bummel "  and  similar 
ephemeral,  not  to  say  slangy,  literature  without  any  serious 
thought-substance  in  it  of  any  kind,  one  feels  more  than  ever  the 
need  of  emphasising  the  reading  in  the  classical  hours  and 
giving  the  boys  there  some  real,  living  touch  with  the  master 
minds  of  antiquity. 

From  the  first  beginnings  a  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  he  does 
not  learn  the  language  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  what 
it  has  to  tell  him  ;  language  is  merely  the  dress  of  thought  and 
at  once  appears  in  its  true  function.  Hence  the  first  readers 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  detached  sentence,  though  in  the 
later  stages,  after  Caesar  is  begun,  there  is  not  the  same  scruple 
because  there  is  not  the  same  need.  Moreover,  the  passages  in 
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the  reader  are  made  to  bear  on  the  life  of  the  Ancients,  they 
deal  with  legend  or  history  or  some  ^Esopian  fable.  The 
"  Ollendorffian ''  method  is  thoroughly  discredited.  "  W enn 
man  ihn  durchgearbeitet  hat,  kennt  man  ein  Dutzend 
Gemusesorten,  und  zwei  Dutzend  Zierpflanzen,  weiss  aber 
von  England  nichts"  The  result  of  such  a  system  is  inevitable 
—the  boy  gets  into  the  habit  of  ignoring  altogether  the  thought 
(if  any)  contained  in  the  sentences,  or  else,  if  he  attempts"  tx> 
follow  it,  he  gets  so  driven  about  from  "  tempests  being  overcome 
by  sailors"  to  "good  husbandmen  adorning  the  queen  with 
crowns,"  that  at  last  he  gives  it  up  in  despair,  and  too 
frequently  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Latin  never  has  any 
sense  in  it  worth  attending  to,  it  is  a  mere  collection  of 
dry  words,  so  constituted  as  to  torture  to  the  utmost  the 
ingenuous  mind  of  youth. 

In  Germany  each  lesson  begins  with  a  resumd  or  repetition  of 
last  time's  lesson — the  minutes  of  last  meeting  are,  so  to  speak, 
read  and  confirmed.  Any  boy  is  called  upon  to  give,  in  a 
few  connected  sentences,  the  substance  of  the  last  lesson ; .  in  the 
upper  classes  it  is  done  in  Latin ;  the  teacher  perhaps  asks  a  few 
supplementary  questions,  or  adds  a  few  supplementary  facts  in 
further  illustration  of  some  point  which  has  arisen.  Then,  before 
beginning  the  new  piece  of  work,  a  boy  says  in  a  few  words  what 
it  is  about.  The  idea  is  to  start  always  with  the  thought  and  so 
counteract  the  mechanical  word  for  word  construing.  When  a 
certain  section  has  been  translated,  the  teacher  first  of  all  calls 
attention  to  some  points  which  have  been  missed,  and  calls  on 
the  class  to  point  out  any  errors  or  oversights.  This  done,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  section  translated,  carefully  keeping 
separate  linguistic  comments  (new  words  or  grammatical  forms, 
syntactic  constructions,  etc.)  from  the  discussion  of  subject 
matter.  Here  the  places  are  pointed  out  by  a  "junior  demon- 
strator "  on  the  map,  a  few  hints  are  given  as  to  persons  or 
institutions  that  are  mentioned,  and  especial  stress  is  laid  on 
what  Jowett  calls  "  the  most  important  of  all  principles  ol 
composition — logical  connexion." 

This  is  the  place  for  the  Realien.  More  important  than  the 
pictures  in  the  book  are  the  wall  pictures  (of  Seeinann  or 
Cybulski),  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  class  can  be  directed  ; 
if  their  eyes  are  focussed  on  an  object,  it  is  easier  to  focus  their 
attention.  If  they  are  reading  about  Niobe  in  Ovid,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Niobe  statue  is  exhibited,  and  the  boys  get  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  seeing,  "  Which  point  in  the  narrative  do  we  regard 
as  the  most  intense  ? "  "  The  moment  when  Niobe  recognises 
the  superior  might  of  Latona,  and  taking  her  youngest  daughter 
to  her  arms  seeks  to  protect  her  and  begs  for  her  at  least  to  be 
spared."  "  Which  are  the  lines  in  the  Ovid  to  which  you  refer  ?  " 

"  Ultima  restabat.     Quam  toto  corpore  mater 
Tota  veste  tegens  :     Unam  miseramque  reliiique  ! 
De  multis  mininmm  posco,  clamavit,  et  unam." 

"  If  then  a  sculptor  were  to  represent  this  in  a  statue,  what 
would  he  have  to  do  ? "  "  He  would  have  to  show  Niobe  pro- 
tecting her  youngest  daughter  and  begging  for  her  to  be  spared." 
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"  What  must  her  face  express  ?  "  "  Pain  and  entreaty."  "  And 
if  he  wished  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  her  former  nature  ? " 
"  He  would  have  to  make  her  face  express  pride  and  bitterness." 
All  this  they  are  made  to  point  out  in  the  pnotograph  itself — the 
expression  of  agony,  the  look  of  entreaty,  as  seen  in  the  updrawn 
eyebrows  and  the  half-open  mouth ;  also  the  dignity  of  figure, 
as  of  one  accustomed  to  command,  her  pride  and  her  clear 
recognition  that  she  knows  whence  the  trouble  comes.*  Then 
follows  a  short  intimation  that  this  is  only  a  portion  of  a  large 
marble  group  found  in  the  precinct  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  ("  Why 
specially  there  ? ")  in  Rome.  Thus  the  boy  gets  a  glimpse  at  any 
rate  into  the  connexion  between  literature  and  ancient  art.  But 
there  is  no  systematic  treatment  of  antiquities  any  more  than 
there  is  any  systematic  course  in  the  history  of  Greek  or  Roman 
literature.  Archaeology  as  such  does  not  belong  to  school-work, 
any  more  than  philology  as  such,t  but  a  classical  education  at 
school  should  contain,  as  it  were,  in  solution  all  the  elements 
which  afterwards  crystallise  out  into  separate  sciences  on  their 
own  account.  It  is  the  office  of  secondary  education,  as  Lord 
Acton  put  it, "  to  knock  windows  into  the  mind  in  all  directions." 
The  teacher  takes  pains  to  make  the  whole  thing  real  and 
living.  If  Vergil  sails  to  Greece,  the  boys  are  asked  to  point  out 
how  he  would  sail  to  Greece  and  what  places  he  would  pass  or 
touch  at  on  the  way  ;  if  it  is  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimene,  a  few 
sentences  reveal  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  been  himself  on  the 
site  of  the  battle,  and  the  externals  of  the  scene  are  quickly  and 
vividly  sketched  in — here  and  elsewhere  one  notes  the  effect  of 
the  Studienreise  on  the  teacher.J  Diagrams,  plans  of  battles, 
photographs  of  historic  scenes,  are  all  used ;  the  help  of  the 
pupils  themselves  is  enlisted  in  constructing  a  model  of  Alesia  or 
the  Rhinebridge,  or  of  the  Roman  house.  Then  there  are  visits 
to  museums  or  Roman  excavations,  or  sometimes  journeys  of 
much  wider  wing.  The  Oberprima  of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium,  in 

*  Translated  from  P.  Dettweiler,  Didaktik  und  Methodik,  p.  157. 
J.  Kubik,  Realerkl'drung  und  Anschauwngsunterricht  bei  der  Lektiire 
(des  Sallusf,  Vienna,  1901.  des  Vergil,  Vienna,  1903),  gives  a  list  of  the  best 
available  material  for  the  several  passages  which  occur  in  school  reading. 
See  also  A.  Baumeister,  Denkkmdler  der  alien  Kunst.  Munich,  1886-8. 
A.  Luckenbach,  Abbildungen  zur  alien  Geschichte.  Munich  1893.  Liibke, 
Reallexikon.  Leipzig,  1891. 

t  See  Lehrplane,  1901,  p.  31.  "  Die  Verwertung  von  kilnstlerisch  wertvollen 
Anschauungsmitteln,  wie  sie  in  Nachbildungen  antiker  Kunstwerke  oder 
in  sonstigen  Darstellungen  antiken  Lebens  reichlich  vorliegen,  wird 
empfohlen.  Die  Betrachtung  und  Besprechung  der  Anschauungsmittel  soil 
aber  nicht  Selbstzweck  werden" 

Each  school  has  a  collection  of  maps,  photographs,  pictures,  diagrams  and 
Realien,  including  occasionally  tin  soldiers  made  in  the  likeness  of  Roman 
legionaries  and  representing  the  various  grades  of  the  service.  Some 
schools  have  small  collections  of  Roman  and  Greek  coins.  A  catalogue  of 
these  various  materials  is  prepared  by  the  master  who  takes  charge  of  this 
department  and  each  colleague  has  a  copy  of  the  catalogue. 

+  Dr.  T.  Rice  Holmes,  in -his  paper  before  the  Classical  Association 
(Classical  Association' Proceedings,  1905,  pp.  23  ff.  London,  1905),  showed 
how  real  the  study  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  might  be  made  for  boys,  and 
hip  book  on  Caesar's  Campaign  in  Gaul  is  invaluable  to  the  teacher. 
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Frankfurt,  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  via  Milan  and  Florence, 
and  home  via  Genoa ;  the  whole  thing  was  organised  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  it  lasted  20  days,  and  the  total  cost  per  head  was  £11 13s. 
(inclusive  of  everything  except  picture  postcards).  Perhaps  the 
most  favoured  schools  in  this  respect  are  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Homburg,  for  they  are  able  to  visit  the  Roman  Camp  on 
the  limes  at  Saalburg  which  has  been  rebuilt  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
archaeologists  of  the  day.  When  I  visited  the  Saalburg  on  the 
anniversary  of  Sedan  (which  is  a  general  holiday),  I  found  whole 
classes,  40  boys  or  more,  with  their  class  teachers,  going  round  the 
Castellum  and  inspecting  the  little  temple  of  Mithras,  which  has 
been  erected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  villa  of  the 
Commanding  Officer,  and  the  hedges  which  have  been  specially 
grown  to  illustrate  the  defensive  entanglements  of  the  Nervii,  in 
Caesar. 

What  the  picture  or  photograph  does  for  the  externals,  that 
the  blackboard  may  be  said  to  do  for  the  inwardness,  the  thought, 
the  argument  or  narrative  of  the  author.      As  soon  as  the  class  has 
come  to  the  end  of  a  large  section  of  work,  it  is  analysed,  and  the 
main  headings  and  sub-headings  of  the  analysis  are  written  on 
the  board,*  so  that  the  various  scattered  impressions  are  collected 
and  unified,  and  various  foci  of  thought  are  suggested.     Here  the 
notebook  comes  into  play.     There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  note- 
taking  during  the  course  of  a  construe  lesson.     In  the  middle 
classes  of  the  school  there  would  appear  to  be  none,  except  when 
a  master  directs  that  a  note  in  writing  should  be  made  at  this 
point,  or  some  passage  is  entered  in  the  interleaved  Latin  syntax. 
Practically  no  translation  is  written  down,  the  master's  version  is 
not  regarded  as  canonical,  or  a  thing  to  be  memorised.     But 
now,  when  a  whole  section  of  the  reading  is  under  review,  the 
boy  gets  out  his  Studienheft  or  SammelhefL     Here  he  will  write 
down  the  analysis  of  the  section,  as  it  was  worked  out  by  the 
class  on  the  board.     Again,  he  will  be  instructed,  as  part  of  his 
homework,  to  collect  all  that  there  is  to  bo  learned  in  the  section 
about  the  army,  or  the  navy,  or  the  siege  of  a  town,  or  the 
religion  of  the  people,  or  trade,  in  ancient  time,  or  (if  he  is  reading 
Ovid)  to  compare  the  three  stages  of  civilisation,  the  patriarchal, 
the   heroic,  the  historic,  which  he   finds  there  portrayed  ;   or, 
again,  the  theme  may  be  more  linguistic,  to  draw  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  diction  of  poetry  and  prose  by  a  comparison  of 
Ovid  and  Caesar,  or  to  show  the  difference  between  the  imperfect 
and  perfect  tenses  in  Latin,  or  to  classify  the  various  uses  of  the 
ablative  case,  which  have  occurred.     When  reading  Cicero  we 
have  a  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  arguments  employed, 
the  particles  used  in  connexion  with  them,  and  the  pitfalls  which 
underly  them  for  uncritical  audiences ;  in  Livy  we  have  notes 
on  the  structure  of  the  period,  and  instances  collected  to  illustrate 
it;  or  such  words  &s pecunia, emolumentum,  fructum  percipere, 
are  put  together  to  show  that  the  Romarfs  were  originally  a  race 

*  As  an  instance  may  be  cited  Hor.  Od.  ii.  18.     The  analysis  was  simply 
Wealth— (a)  material,  (b)  immaterial,  (i)  intellectual,  (ii)  moral. 
100*8.  £  2 
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of  farmers,  and  so  on.  In  one  word,  all  the  topics  which  usually 
figure  in  Prolegomena  are  here  worked  out  in  common  with  the 
class  at  the  end  of  the  reading,  instead  of  at  the  beginning. 
Thus  the  teacher  is  always  suggesting  centres,  or  foci  of  thought 
round  which  the  scattered  pieces  of  information  may  gather,  and 
these  are  worked  up,  sometimes  into  German  compositions, 
sometimes  into  short  and  simple  free  compositions  in  Latin.  Some- 
times, again,  a  boy  is  told  off  to  prepare  a  lecture,  not  exceeding  10 
minutes  in  length,  on  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  suggested,  or 
one  suggested  by  himself.  These  Freie  Vortrdge  are  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  German  school.  They  are  a  good  training  not  only 
in  methodical  thinking,  but  in  the  art  of  addressing  an  audience, 
in  exposition  as  well  as  in  composition.  They  not  only  make  a 
boy  interested  in  the  work,  but  afterwards,  in  the  upper  classes, 
give  a  valuable  stimulus  to  private  reading  and  self-activity.  1 
was  just  too  late  to  hear  a  boy  in  Secunda  give  a  lecture  on  the 
Greek  lyric  poets.  After  such  a  lecture  has  been  given,  the  class 
are  invited  to  criticise  both  the  matter  and  the  delivery  of  the 
lecturer,  and  the  lecturer  in  turn  may  put  questions  to  the  class 
to  see  whether  they  have  attended. 

Of  free  composition  there  is  not  much.  It  suffers  from  the 
reaction  against  the  much  over-estimated  Latin  essay.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  mother-tongue  is  the  language  for 
Erdenken  (i.e.,  for  original  thinking),  and  Latin  for  Umdenken, 
(i.e., for  turning  other  people's  thought),  but  some  teachers  strongly 
advocate  it,  so  long  as  it  takes  the  form  hidicated  above — a 
free  reproduction  of  the  substance  matter  of  what  has  been  read. 
Hem  bene  provisam  non  verba  invita  sequentur. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  different  mental 
attitude  of  the  German  teacher  makes  itself  apparent.  They 
succeed — 

(a)  In  suggesting  the  scientific  attitude  and  in  encouraging  the 
method  and  the  spirit  of  scientific  work. 

(b)  In  combining  the  mental  nimbleness  which  comes  from 
speech  with  the  correctness  which  comes  by  writing  and  the 
fulness  which  comes  by  reading. 

(c)  In  making  a  boy  realise  the  conceptions  of  the  author  and 
bringing  them  all  vividly  and  distinctly  clear-cut  before  his  own 
mind,  thereby  enriching  his  mental  experience  and  "  knocking 
windows  into  his  mind  in  all  directions." 

The  system  certainly  puts  more  life  and  interest  (in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  inter-esse)  into  the  classical  work  than  is 
found  where  textarian  criticism  with  "  Verbalismus  "  still  reigns 
supreme  and  the  main  stress  of  the  work  is  thrown  on  the 
Latin  and  Greek  composition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  boy  in  Germany  does  carry  away  more  thought  content 
from  his  roading  ;  he  has  made  it  his  own,  and  to  feel  a  thing  in 
oneself  is  the  only  sure  way  of  knowing  it.  Also,  the  German 
system  as  a  whole  succeeds  in  overcoming  that  peculiar  aphasia, 
or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  is  so  painfully  prevalent} 
in  English  schools,  especially  in  the  senior  classes, 
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I  hope  what  I  have  said  already  will  not  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  deal  at  any  length  with  the  captious  objection.  "  If 
content  is  the  chief  thing,  why  will  it  not  suffice  to  read  the 
classic  authors  in  translations  ?  "  I  will  only  say— 

(i.)  The  aim  is  to  lead  the  boy  into  the  life  and  thought  of 
antiquity,  and  the  language  is  more  than  anything  else  the 
bodying  forth  of  the  people's  soul.  No  one  can  know  the  real 
inwardness  of  the  ancient  Romans  who  is  ignorant  of  their 
language.  If  ever  a  language  showed  the  strong,  practical,  direct, 
serious  quality  of  a  military,  governing  race,  it  is  Latin. 

The  artistic  form  of  poetry  is  something  which  defies  the 
translator's  skill.  It  would  take  another  Vergil  to  translate  Vergil 
adequately  into  English.  One  is  reminded  of  Friedrich  Leopold 
von  Stolberg's  translation  of  Homer's  SaKpvotv  ytAao-ao-a,"  Idchelnd 
mit  weinenden  Augen"  to  which  he  adds  this  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  "  My  dear  reader,  throw  this  translation  into  the  fire 
and  learn  Greek." 

(ii.)  There  is  no  comparison  in  point  of  mental  discipline 
between  "  the  facility  with  which  a  boy's  mind  slides  over  the 
pages  of  a  translation,  however  graceful  and  scholarly,"  and  "  the 
stimulating  tension  of  mind  which  may  be  excited  by  the  effort 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  original."  (I  quote  Prof. 
Butcher's  words.)  The  railway  takes  the  traveller,  it  is  true,  to 
the  same  mountain  top  as  the  climber  scales  by  his  own  effort, 
but  the  railway  traveller  loses  all  the  invigoration  and  eager 
relish  of  the  climb,  and  thereby  forfeits  more  than  half  the  charm 
and  value  of  the  prospect. 

(iii.)  "  What  one  draws  oneself  from  the  original  source  becomes 
in  a  special  sense  one's  own  possession."  Something  of  the  same  en- 
lightenment which  came  to  Colet  arid  Erasmus  when  they  studied 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek  comes  to-day  to  the 
scholar  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a  learner,  studies  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  originals.  There  takes  place  within 
him,  not  a  revival,  but  a  new  birth  of  letters.  There  is  a  virtue 
in  it  which  does  not  come  by  any  short  cut. 

READING  OF  AUTHORS. 

"  Bei  richtiger  Methode  kann  es  sehr  wohl  und  selbst  in  gliinzender 
Weise  geschehen,  den  Unterricht  in  den  alten  Sprachen  stets  in  die 
Geachichte  verwebt  zum  Erziehenden  zu  lyachen." — Jlerbart. 

The  new  aim  of  classical  learning  in  Germany  has  produced  its 
effect  on  the  reading  of  the  schools.  Cicero  has  been  dethroned 
from  the  position  of  unquestioned  sovereignty  which  he  held  so 
long  in  the  grammars  and  classwork  of  the  Gymnasium.  History 
is  now  all  through  the  predominant  line  of  interest ;  poetry  and 
philosophy  find  their  place,  but  rhetoric  and  style  are  not  much 
accounted  of.  Comedy  has  practically  no  place  at  all. 

I  have  already  given  some  idea  of  the  authors  read  and  of  the 
amount  that  is  covered,  and  I  hope  also  of  the  care  with  which 
the  whole  is  planned  out  with  a  view  to  co-ordination  of  the 
several  parts.  Nothing  is  left  to  mere  chance,  or  the  prescription 
of  an  examination.  The  chief  preference  is  given  to  historical 
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authors,  partly  because  they  are  more  objective,  partly  because 
they  are  more  easily  linked  up  with  other  subjects,  partly  because 
the  time  now  allowed  for  ancient  history  is  not  so  liberal  as  it 
used  to  be,  partly  because  they  form  such  a  good  text  book  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  history  and  the  training  of  the  political 
judgment*     Again, it  is  not  considered  sufficient  for  a  boy  to  read 
one  or  two  odd  books  of  an  author  and  then  go  on  to  something 
else.    Accordingly,  the  German  Gymnasiasten  read  much  more  in 
mass  than  English  boys.     They  practically  read  the  whole  of  the 
De  Bello  Gallico  ;  and  when  it  comes  to  Vergil  or  Horace,  where 
time  does  not  allow  them  to  read  the  whole,  a  selection  is  made 
according  to  some  distinct  point  of  view.     For  instance,  in  Vergil 
the  idea  is  to  give  the  class  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  story, 
and  the  selection  is  made  accordingly ;  where  there  is  a  gap,  the 
teacher  gives  the  class  a  short  summary  of  what  intervenes  and 
perhaps  reads  them  a  verse  translation.f     In  Horace,  again,  the 
leit  motif  may  be  biographical,  or  it  may  be  according  to  such 
subjects  as  Nature,  Human  Life,  with  its  loves  and  its  friendship, 
the  State  with  its  religion  and  its  ruling  house.     If  classics  are 
treated  as  a  culture  subject,  it  is  felt  that,  wherever  the  whole  author 
cannot  be  read,  there  must  be  a  certain  completeness  or  unity  in 
what  is  read ;  after  reading  Vergil  or  Horace,  the  pupils  should 
have  a  clear  and  fairly  full  idea  of  the  author's  personality  and 
his  message,  or  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  call  his  "  criticism 
of  life."     They  aim  at  impression,  and  there  is  no  impression 
without  a  certain  bulk  or  mass  ;  no  odd  samples  or  snippety  bits 
impress.     It  follows  as  a  corollary  of  this  that  no  two  authors  of 
the  same  language  are  read  at  the  same  time,  and  no  author  is 
laid  aside  until  the  pupil  is  fairly  well  at  home  in  him.     When 
one  bears  this  in  mind,  and  also  the  absence  of  textual  criticism, 
the  systematic  way  in  which  boys  are  trained  to  tackle  transla- 
tion, the  large  amount  of  unprepared  translation,  the  concentra- 

*  "  It  was  not  intended  to  teach  all  history,  which  was  impossible,  but 
the  principles  of  historical  philosophy,  principles  which  must  be  studied  in 
their  practical  workings.  And  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  done 
was  by  giving  a  sample,  as  it  were,  of  this  working.  And  where  was  such 
a  sample  to  be  found?  Primarily  in  the  history  of  Greece  and,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  history  of  Greece  might  be 
defined  as  *  the  history  of  the  world  compressed  into  dimensions  practicable 
for  this  purpose.'  The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  Greek,  and 
especially  Athenian,  institutions  developed  and  decayed,  as  compared  with 
those  of  modern  states,  rendered  the  history  of  Greece  of  incomparable 
value  to  the  student.  Three  centuries,  from  Draco  to  Phocion,  measured 
the  duration  of  historic  Athens  and  its  most  important  and  brilliant  period 
was  contained  almost  within  the  life  time  of  one  man.  Thus  the  history 
of  a  few  generations  became  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  political  society, 
and  was  a  sufficient  school  for  instruction  in  all  the  principles  of  an 
historical  philosophy.  And  in  the  most  critical  period  the  student  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  the  events  recorded  by  a  contemporary 
historian  of  first  rate  excellence." — Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, vol.  I.  pp.  121-2. 

t  The  Lehrplane  prescribe  a  selection  "  die  in  sich  abgeschlossene  Wilder 
bietet  und  einen  Durchblick  durch  das  game  Werk  ermoglicht" 
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tion  which  is  possible  when  composition  comes  only  once  a  week, 
one  begins  to  understand  how  it  is  German  boys  can  cover  so 
much  more  ground  than  boys  in  England. 

A  short  survey  of  the  authors  read  in  school  may  be  useful. 
Cornelius  Nepos  is  only  read  in  the  Gymnasia  of  the  old  style. 
He  is  the  first  Latin  author  to  whom  the  boy  is  introduced ;  he 
is  read  accordingly  in  Quarta  in  the  third  year  of  Latin.  He 
is  always  read  in  a  specially  prepared  edition,  and  those  "lives 
are  selected  which  best  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  history 
done  in  Quarta. 

Csesar  is  begun  in  Tertia  (in  the  Reform  schools  in  Obertertia). 
Some  schools  are  able  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Gallic  War  up  to 
chap.  28  of  Bk.  vi.  Others  adopt  a  selection  on  some  such  lines 
as  the  following  for  a  one  year's  course : — 

Bk.  L,  30-end.     Contact  between  Rome  and  the  Germans. 

Victory  over  Ariovistus. 
Bk.  iv.,  1-19.      Usipetes  and  Tencteri.      First  crossing  of 

the  Rhine. 

Bk.  iv.,  20-26,  or  Bk.  V.,  1-23.     Invasion  of  Britain. 
Bk.  vi.,  9-10,  29  §§1-3.     Second  crossing  of  the  Rhine. 
11-20.     Description  of  the  Gauls. 
21-28.     Description  of  the  Germans. 

The  principle  of  the  selection  is  to  proceed  from  the  particular 
and  concrete  to  the  generalisation,  and  to  begin  as  near  home  as 
possible.  In  English  schools,  if  the  same  principle  were  applied, 
we  should  begin  with  Bks.  iv.  and  v. 

Ovid  is  begun  directly  Csesar  is  finished,  with  a  view  to 
counteracting  with  a  breath  of  poetry  the  militarism  and  prag- 
matic atmosphere  of  the  Gallic  War.  Ovid  is  a  great  favourite 
in  German  schools,  and  nearly  always,  though  not,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  always,  preferred  to  Vergil.  They  read  first  the  Meta- 
morphoses and  with  them  a  beginning  is  made  in  the  study  of 
Prosody ;  this  is  illustrated  by  musical  notation,  and  the  sense  of 
rhythm  is  got  by  recitation  in  chorus — a  method  which  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  Professor  W.  H.  Key  if  he  were  alive — also 
by  repetition  (as  already  explained).  After  a  selection  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  a  few  selections  from  the  Tristia  and  Epistulae 
ex  Ponto  are  read  to  give  an  idea  of  Ovid's  own  personality. 

Phoadrus  is  now  hardly  read  at  all ;  selections  are  frequently 
included  in  the  Reader  and  lend  themselves  well  to  dialogue. 

Cicero  links  on  to  Csesar  with  the  De  imperio  On.  Pompeii 
two  or  three  of  the  Catilinarian  orations  are  read,  usually  in 
connection  with  Sallust.  Other  speeches  recommended  by  the 
Lehrplilne  are  pro  Sex.  Roscio,  pro  Archia,  pro  Ligario,  pro 
rege  Deiotaro,  in  Caecilium,  in  Verrem  iv.  or  v.,  pro  Plancio, 
pro  Sestio,  pro  Murena.  But  the  forensic  speeches  are  not  much 
in  favour ;  he  is  "  too  much  the  advocate  "  and  lacks  sincerity  ; 
still,  the  following  are  frequently  read  :  the  pro  Archia  because  of 
its  defence  of  learning ;  the  fourth  Verrine,  because  it  gives  a 
good  opening  for  art,  and  the  Divinatio  in  Q.  Caecilium 
because  of  its  picture  of  Roman  provincial  administration.  The 
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historical  motive  is  everywhere  the  deciding  factor.  A  selection 
from  the  letters  is  read  in  Prima  to  illustrate  the  transition 
period  from  the  Republic  to  Imperial  Rome.  The  rhetorical 
treatises  may  be  read  in  a  Chrestomathia  or  selection,  in  order  to 
illustrate  Demosthenes  and  the  literary  criticisms  of  Horace. 
Usually,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  one  of  his  philosophical  works 
is  taken,  the  De  Senectute  or  the  first  book  of  De  Officiis  or 
.selections  from  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  all  of  which  have 
their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  modern  life,  and  lead  to 
unobtrusive,  and,  for  that  reason,  more  effective  and  suggestive, 
ethical  instruction. 

«  Sallust  is  popular  in  German  Gymnasia.  The  Catiline  is 
usually  read  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  lends  itself  so  readily 
to  the  purposes  of  co-ordination  with  Cicero's  Catilinarian 
speeches.  When  the  whole  is  not  read,  a  selection  is  made  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  companion  picture  to  the  Cicero,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  afford  some 
impression,  of  the  moral  seriousness  and  trenchant  brevity  of 
Sallust  himself.  But  it  is  suitable  only  for  boys  of  not  less  than 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  is  recommended  in  the  Prussian 
Lehrplane  for  Obersecunda. 

Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  though  recommended  in  the  Prussian 
Lehrplane  only  for  the  Realgymnasium,  is  increasing  in  popu- 
larity. He  is  recommended  on  two  grounds ;  first,  on  the 
linguistic  ground,  because,  with  his  brilliant  speeches,  he  provides 
.  a  transition  from  Caesar  to  Cicero ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  histori- 
cal ground,  because  he  provides  the  only  original  authority, 
suitable  for  school  use,  that  portrays  the  great  figure  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  expansion  of  Hellenism  which  he  accomplished. 
Gurtius  is  an  author  hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  heard  of  in  English 
schools :  his  Latin  is  not  pure  enough  for  us.  But  with  the 
Germans  it  is  not  the  question  of  the  purity  of  his  Latin  style 
that  decides,  so  much  as  the  greatness  of  his  subject  and  the 
attractive  manner  in  which  he  presents  it  to  the  youthful 
imagination.  He  presents  also  many  points  of  connection  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum:  he  is  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  for  Alexander  the  Great  who  suggests  a  comparison 
and  a  contrast  with  the  great  conqueror  of  the  west,  Julius 
Caesar.  The  geography  of  the  book  provides  the  background 
for  the  study  of  Pompey  which  comes  with  Cicero's  De  imperio 
Cn.  Pompeii,  and  in  the  march  up  to  Babylon  there  are  many 
points  which  illustrate  Xenophon's  Anabasis :  he  gives  us  the 
other  side  of  the  great  Macedonian  Supremacy,  against  which 
Demosthenes  broke  himself  in  vain.  And,  lastly,  he  is  well 
suited  to  synchronise  with  the  first  introduction  to  the  study  of 
drama  in  Secunda. 

Livy  is  read  in  Secunda,  < chiefly  in  Obersecunda,  where  he 
synchronises  with  the  Roman  history.*  Livy  presents  such  a  wide 
field  that  with  him,  more  than  any  other  author,  the  teacher  has 
to  determine  what  aspect  he  intends  to  impress,  and  make  his 

*  A  rough  sketch  of  the  historical  curriculum  is  given  in  the  Appendix  C.. 
p.  172. 
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Selection  accordingly.  Most  teachers  agree  that,  as  it  is  not  their 
business  to  train  young  officers,  the  military  operations,  including 
the  endless  wars  with  the  Yolsci  and  Aequi,  need  not  receive 
much  attention,  nor  is  Livy  of  much  use  for  the  understanding  of 
constitutional  questions.  But  he  has  the  dramatic  gift,  and  he 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  old  Romans  who  made  the  city  great, 
and  we  may  read  him  as  we  read  Shakespeare's  historical  plays, 
not  for  the  facts  but  for  the  spirit  of  the  history.  The  selections 
are  made  accordingly,  and  very  varied  they  are,  but  they  all 
include  the  great  bulk  of  Books  xxi.,  xxii.  which  picture 
the  great  personality  of  Hannibal. 

Tacitus  supplies  the  backbone  of  the  Reading  in  Prima,  as  Livy 
does  in  Secunda.  If  he  is,  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  says,  "  a  brilliant 
but  affected  prosateur,"  it  is  fortunate  that  the  immature  minds 
of  boys  feel  the  brilliance  of  his  prose  without  being  conscious 
of  his  affectation.  Youth  is  more  readily  attracted  by  talent  than 
by  genius.  The  Germania  is  a  standing  dish  in  Prima;  in 
it  the  youth  of  Germany  is  taught  to  look  to  the  rock  whence  it 
was  hewn ;  in  it  they  find  the  moral  qualities  and  political 
institutions  which  have  made  their  nation  great.  The  Germania 
is  correlated  chiefly  with  the  early  German  History,  the 
selection  from  the  Annals  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  illustration 
of  Roman  history,  especially  the  contact  of  Rome  with  Germany, 
the  work  of  Augustus  and  the  contrast  between  the  Principatus, 
as  we  see  it  in  Augustus,  with  the  Dominatio  as  we  see  it  in 
Nero  or  Domitian,  painted  by  the  man  whom  Racine  calls  '  the 
greatest  word-painter  of  antiquity.' 

Vergil  is  not  popular  in  Germany.  The  boys,  I  was  told,  did 
not  like  him  so  well  as  Ovid,  but  I  expect  they  caught  the  dislike 
from  their  teachers.  There  is  not  enough  '  blood  and  iron '  in 
Vergil  and  his  hero  for  modern  German  taste,  and  'all  the  charm 
of  all  the  Muses  often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word  '  may  waste  its 
sweetness  in  vain  on  the  predominantly  historical  atmosphere  of 
the  German  Classical  School.  But  Vergil  has  meant  so  much  for 
the  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  he  cannot  be  wholly  ignored. 
The  jfineid  only  is  read  because  it  is  the  one  relic  of  Roman 
epic  which  admits  of  comparison  with  Homer  and  the  beginnings 
of  German  Epos.  The  object  of  the  selection  is  to  give  a  short 
survey  of  the  whole  story  and  those  passages  are  specially 
selected  which  bring  out  the  Glory  of  Rome  and  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  poem — patriotism,  pietas,  honour,  courage.  About 
twelve  weeks  only  are  allowed  for  Vergil  in  these  unroinantic 
days,  and  of  the  Georgics  and  Eclogues  the  German  Gymnasiast 
will  know  practically  nothing  ;  to  the  real  inwardness  and  the  real 
message  of  Vergil  he  remains  a  stranger. 

Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  his  position  unimpaired. 
He  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  course  as  being  so  eminently 
typical  of  the  classical,  of  its  simplicity  and  clearness  and 
directness  of  expression,  and  also  of  its  attitude  towards  the 
problem  of  humanity  and  religion,  partly  also  as  supplying  an 
antidote  towards  what  Germans  call  "  Amerikanismus''  the 
spirit  of  competition  and  haste  to  be  rich.  He  is  disparaged  by 
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some  because  of  his  lack  of  originality  and  poetic  fire,  but  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  genius  of  mediocrity  is  really  his  highest  claim 
to  the  position  which  he  holds  in  the  schools.  The  selections 
are  varied,  but  all  of  them  run  pretty  much  on  the  same  lines : 
(i.)  Horace's  personality,  the  biographical  passages  ;  no  author 
has  quite  in  equal  measure  the  gift  of  speaking  about  himself  with- 
out lack  of  taste,  (ii.)  Horace  as  interpreter  of  ancient  thought 
and  feeling,  Greek  as  well  as  Roman,  (iii.)  Horace  as  interpreter 
of  literature,  the  principles  of  sane  criticism  deduced  from 
Greek  literature  as  well  as  Roman,  (iv.)  Horace  as  interpreter  of 
human  nature,  his  genial  good-natured  satire  of  human  foibles, 
which  are  for  ever  new  and  for  ever  old,  a  satire  as  far  removed 
from  caricature  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  from  preaching  on  the 
other. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  an  actual  scheme  of  Horace 
reading,  as  recommended  by  P.  Dettweiler  and  adopted,  with 
modifications,  in  many  schools.  It  will  show  how  me  idea  of 
giving  a  clear  impression  of  a  poet's  criticism  of  life  is  worked 
out  in  detail. 

The  Odes  are  treated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Nature  i.  9,  4 ;  iv.  7, 12  ;  i.  17 ;  iii.  13, 18 ;  Epod.  13. 

Description  of  the  seasons  and  poems,  as  Wordsworth 
would  call  them,  of  sentiment  and  reflexion.  Comparison 
with  Homer,  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Klopstock, 
Goethe's  lyric  poetry  and  the  Sorrows  of  Werther. 

2.  Human  life. 

(a)  Love   i.   5,   8,  22,   23,   30;   iii,  9;   ii,    12.     The   absence 
of  real   passion.     The   position  of  women   at    Rome    and 
contrast    with    Tacitus,   Ger mania,   and   Walter   von   der 
Vogelweide.     Note  : — The  teacher  is  instructed  to  read  this 
section  rapidly. 

(b)  Wine  i.,  18,  iii.,  21.     There  is  no  lack  of  illustrations  from 
other  poetry. 

(c)  Friendships   ii.   17;   iii.   8,   29.     Horace's   friendship    for 
Maecenas  as  the  ideal  of  what  the  relation  of  an  artist  should 
be  towards  his  patron.     Cf.  Karl  August  von  Weimar  and 
German  Poets,     i.  3,  6,  24,  26,  29;  ii.  1,  2,  6,  7,  9.     Other 
friendships.     Heartiness  of  address,  warm  sympathy  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  harmless  chaff  and  serious  counsel. 

(d)  Rome,  her  Prince  and  the  ruling  house,     i.  2,  12,  14,  35, 
37;  ii.  15;  iii.  1-6,  14,  24;  iv.   2,   4,   5,   14.     Warmth   of 
feeling  for  his  country.     Moral  and  religious  foundations  of 
the  imperial  regime.     The  Triumphs  of  the  Emperor  over 
foes  abroad  and  demoralisation  at  home.     Blessings  of  his 
reign  and  gratitude   of  his  country.     For  the  change  in 
Horace    from    the    republican    ardour    of   his    youth    to 
monarchism  in  his  riper  years  Cf.  Schiller  (Rauber—Don 
Carlos — Wallenstein — Jungfrau.) 

(e)  The  poet's  own  personality  and  his  conception  of  his  art. 
i.  1,  11,  31,  38;  ii.  3,  10,  13,  14,  18,  30;  iii.  16,  20;  iv.  3,  8, 
9,Cf.  Goethe's  Tasso ;  Schiller,  Pegasus  imJoche ;  Uhland,  &c. 
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3.  The  gods  and  their  worship. 

i.  10,  34 ;  ii.  19  ;  iii.  25  ;  iv.  6.  Carmen  Sceculare. 
Summing  up.  The  nature  of  lyric  poetry,  illustrations  from 
the  Greek  lyric  poets  with  special  comparison  of  fragments 
of  odes  to  which  Horace  is  indebted  and  the  lyric  of  German 
literature.  Schiller's  Treatise  "  Ueber  naive  and  sentimentale 
Dichtung" 

All  the  Satires  are  read  with  the  exception  of  i.  2,  5,  8  ;  it.  -2. 
4,  7,  as  affording  an  incomparable  pictifre  of  the  social 
life  of  the  time. 

The  following  epistles  are  read  by  way  of  summarising  Horace's 
whole  attitude  towards  life  and  poetry,  i.  1-7,  10,  11,  14, 
16  (11.  1-16),  18  (11.  104-112),  19,  20,  ii.  1.  Ars  Poetica 
(Selections.) 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius  are  not  often  read,  and  only 
in  selections.  Pliny  the  Younger  is  sometimes  read  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  later  provincial  government  and  the  contact 
of  Rome  with  the  Christians.  Quintilian's  10th  book  is 
allowed  in  Hamburg,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  Juvenal  and 
Persius  do  not  seem  to  be  as  much  as  named. 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  still  read  in  Bavaria,  where  more  hours 
are  given  to  classics  and  especially  to  Latin,  but,  being  merely 
of  literary  interest,  they  have  dropped  out  of  the  Prussian 
Schools.  The  utmost  one  finds  is,  here  and  there,  a  play 
of  Terence. 

For  private  reading  the  German  schoolboy  does  not  get  much 
time.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Roller  at  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  School  Hygiene  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  home- 
work means  in  German  Schools,  and,  when  one  notes  the  large 
proportion  of  '  Sonntagsarbeiter,'  one  cannot  in  reason  expect 
much  in  the  way  of  private  reading.  Still,  in  the  famous  boarding 
schools  like  Schul  Pforta  a  good  deal  is  done,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  at  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  in  Frankfurt  a/M,  arid  at  some 
other  schools,  notably  in  Saxony,  to  set  apart  certain  days  called 
'  Studientage'  when  the  Primaner  can  bring  into  school  any 
piece  of  work  they  like  and  work  at  it,  getting  supervision  and 
assistance  from  the  masters.  The  school  libraries  are  designed 
to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  system  of  *  Freie  Vortrdge  ' 
also  encourages  original  and  independent  study,  and  German 
boys,  just  like  English  boys,  in  spite  of  the  severe  demands  of 
the  curriculum,  strike  out  lines  of  their  own.  I  found  two  boys 
at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  in  Hanover  keenly  interested 
and  well  read  in  Egyptology.  But,  speaking  generally,  the 
private  study  of  the  German  schoolboy  is  mostly  given  to 
German  literature. 

COMPOSITION. 

"  Busy  imitation  with  tongue  and  pen  more  availeth  shortly  to  get  the 
true  eloquent  speech  than  all  the  traditions,  rules,  and  precepts  of  masters." — 
Dean  Colet's  introduction  to  his  Latin  Grammar. 

The  function  of  language  teaching  is  twofold :  first,  there  is  a 
receptive  function  ;  it  teaches  us  to  understand  the  thoughts  of 
others  :  secondly,  there  is  the  productive  function ;  it  teaches  us 
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how  to  express  our  own  thoughts.  In  the  new  method  of  modern 
language  teaching  the  productive  function  of  language  has  been 
much  developed ;  in  classics  it  has  in  later  times  been  much 
decreased ;  reading  is  the  chief  thing  and  composition  is 
subsidiary  to  reading.  The  Latin  essay  has  gone  altogether  by 
the  board,  and  Latin  prose  composition,  though  retained  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  still  forming  part  of  the  Leaving  Examination, 
has  no  place  any  longer  in  the  Realgymnasien  above  Unter- 
secunda. 

Over  the  demise  of  the  Latin  essay  no  tears  need  be  shed.  It 
was  long  looked  on  as  the  pillar  of  classical  learning,  but  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  become  very  largely  a  cram  subject ;  handbooks 
were  published  with  appropriate  introductions  and  perorations 
ready  made  and  a  selection  of  loci  communes,  one  or  other  of 
which  could  with  judicious  resourcefulness  be  worked  into  the 
treatment  of  any  subject  likely  to  be  set.  It  was  abolished  in 
1892  (save  that  in  Saxony  it  is  permissive  for  those  who  specially 
desire  it),  and  none  of  the  Cassandra-like  prophecies,  which  were 
uttered  at  the  time,  have  as  yet  fulfilled  themselves. 

In  England  we  regard  composition,  and  specially  Latin  prose 
composition,  as  the  real  test  of  intellectual  power.  If  a  boy  can 
do  his  Latin  prose,  we  believe  he  has  the  brains  to  do  anything  ;  if 
he  is  no  good  at  Latin  prose, we  are  not  much  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  genuineness  of  his  talent  for  history,  geography  or  literature. 
We  regard  Latin  prose  as  a  real  piece  of  strenuous  work  ;  to  tackle 
it  requires  mental  grasp,  it  probes  into  anything  that  is  superficial 
or  slipshod  in  a  boy's  learning,  it  calls  into  play  all  a  boy's 
knowledge  and  shows  whether  he  has  made  it  really  his  own  ;  it 
needs  all-round  alertness  and  resourcefulness  of  mind ;  we  regard 
it  as  far  more  heuristic  than  any  method  of  science  teaching  as 
yet  proved  feasible  in  schools,  and  the  product  we  regard  as  the 
product  of  a  boy's  own  mental  effort  in  a  sense  which  attaches  to 
no  other  piece  of  his  work  and  as  an  index  of  the  real  inward 
quality  of  his  mind. 

It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  in  Germany  Latin  prose 
is  not  highly  esteemed  as  an  educational  instrument  or  as  a 
criterion  of  ability.  It  is  not  with  them  an  end  in  itself,  it  is, 
like  grammar,  a  means  to  an  en^  and  that  end  is  reading; 
looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  reading,  they  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  of  any  particular  service  after  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy 
in  sentence  structure  is  attained,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  many  a  boy  deficient  in  judgment  and  ideas,  who  with  fail- 
powers  of  memory  and  normal  industry  and  with  careful  teaching 
will  write  correct  and  idiomatic  Latin  prose  translations  and  yet 
be  incapable  of  grasping  and  following  the  thought  of  an  author 
in  a  foreign  language,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  of  discriminating 
between  what  is  essential  and  what  unessential  in  an  argument, 
or  of  understanding  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  history, 
still  less  capable  of  finding  his  way  independently  through  a 
complicated  mass  of  facts,  probing  them  by  mental  analysis  and 
reducing  them  to  a  few  simple  generalisations.  Consequently, 
not  a  few  prominent  men  are  in  favour  of  still  further  reducing 
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the  amount  of  Latin  composition,  either  confining  it  practically 
to  re  translation,  or  abolishing  it  altogether  in  the  last  three 
years  of  the  Gymnasium,  as  it  has  been  already  abolished  in  the 
Realgymnasium.  Paulsen  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  every  hour 
spent  on  writing  Latin,  save  in  so  far  as  it  improves  the  power  of 
reading,  is,  to  use  Mommsen's  phrase,  "  thrown  into  the  water, 
if  not  worse."  We  should  say  that  there  was  nothing  like  Latin 
prose  to  bring  a  boy  face  to  face  with  the  real  thought  of  an 
English  author,  and  make  him  wrestle  with  the  sense,  stripping 
the  thought  bare  of  all  verbal  wrappings  and  trimmings.  Many 
in  Germany  will  meet  this  with  a  direct  negative. 

Dr.  Waldeck,  writing  on  instruction  in  Latin  in  Lexis,  "  Die 
Reform  des  hoheren  tickulwesens  in  Preussen,"  quotes  a  well- 
known  teacher  as  saying,  "  The  thoughts  of  the  scholar  skid  off 
the  German  text,  as  a  wheel  skids  off  a  slippery  surface,  because 
they  are  entirely  absorbed  in  questions  of  accidence  and  rules 
and  phrases,  and  because  the  boy  knows  that  most  of  the 
sentences  can  be  quite  well  translated  without  understanding  the 
sense.  He  grows  thereby  accustomed  to  careless  reading  of  his 
own  language,  the  habit  acquired  in  Latin  prose  composition 
being  so  readily  applied  to  other  reading."*  There  could  not  be 
a  greater  contrast  of  opinion.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  two  ideals 
of  English  and  German  classical  teaching  stand  out  in  antithesis, 
scholarship  versus  information.  Probably  each  has  a  good  deal 
to  learn  from  the  other.  The  mental  thoroughness  and  mastery 
which  in  England  are  trained  by  Latin  prose,  are  to  a  great 
extent  trained  in  Germany  by  the  written  'translation  from  Latin 
into  the  mother  tongue,  already  mentioned,  an  exercise  which 
is  taken  more  seriously  in  Germany  than  with  us.  Again  self- 
activity  is  cultivated  in  German  schools  in  so  many  other  ways 
that  the  need  of  it  in  Latin  prose  is  not  so  much  felt.  On  the 
other  hand,  German  teachers  seem  to  forget  that  knowledge  which 
is  not  active  in  the  mind  is  not  really  appropriated ;  mere 
absorption  is  not  mental  discipline  ;  Wissen  must  be  converted 
into  Konnen  not  only  in  the  lower  stages  of  learning  but  all 
through. 

The  results  attained  in  Latin  composition,  though  they  do  not 
attempt  as  high  a  flight  as  our  top  forms  in  English  public 
schools,  are  eminently  sound :  here  more  than  anywhere  the 
evenness  of  the  performance,  the  absence  of  "  tail,"  impressed  me. 
There  is  composition  in  English  schools  to  which  the  word 
decomposition  would  be  more  fitly  applied,  so  full  is  it  of  error 
and  omissions.  This  sort  of  production  I  did  not  find  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree  in  Germany. 

The  written  composition  in  the  early  stages  is  regarded  as  the 
development  and  extension  of  the  oral  work.  Great  pains  are 
taken  to  accustom  pupils  to  what  is  correct  by  constant  practice, 
before  they  are  set  down  to  written  exercises.  For  the  first  five 
or  six  weeks  there  is  no  written  composition  at  all,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  oral  work  in  connection  with  the  reader,  turning 

*  Of.  O.  Lutsch,  Der  lateinische  Unterricht  am  Gymnasium  nach  den 
veuen  preussischen  Lehrpldnen.  Krsusiiach,  1803.  Other  authorities  are 
quoted  by  P.  Dettweiler,  p.  41. 
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the  sentences  to  and  fro  and  ringing  the  changes  upon  them  in 
various  ways.  In  the  same  way,  the  vocabularies  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  asked  by  rote,  but  are  woven  into  short  sentences  or  clauses, 
i.e.,  instead  of  asking  "God?"  "Deus"  "Praise? "  "Laudo,  laudare," 
the  teacher  asks,  "  We  praise  God,"  "  The  sons  praise  God,"  and 
so  on,  thus  accustoming  the  mind  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
mental  process  of  translation  without  encumbering  it  with  the 
process  of  writing,  so  slow  and  complicated  for  young  fingers. 
There  is  a  great  deal  done  on  the  blackboard  beforehand,  the 
first  exercises  are  all  worked  through  in  this  way.  The  class 
translates  orally  and  the  "junior  demonstrator"  writes  up  the 
translation  on  the  board,  so  that  the  impression  is  fixed  by  way 
of  both  Ear-gate  and  Eye-gate.  The  first  exercises  are  all  written 
in  school.  The  teacher  dictates  a  simple  sentence,  well  within 
the  grasp  of  the  class  in  respect  of  vocabulary  and  grammar, 
then  he  says  "  Pens  on  the  desk,"  and  a  short  pause  is  given  for 
thinking  before  anyone  is  allowed  to  write  a  word.  There  are 
none  of  those  ingenious  snares  and  pitfalls  in  which  English 
exercise  books  and  examination  papers  delight ;  if  there  is  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  trap  in  the  piece,  the  teacher  gives  a 
special  note  of  warning. 

The  German  teacher's  great  object  is  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  mistakes.  Once  the  boy  has  written  down  a  false 
form,  that  error  in  black  and  white  is  far  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  boy's  consciousness  than  the  teacher's  subsequent  correction 
of  it.  It  is  the  German  teacher's  business  to  get  to  know  by 
experience  what  mistakes  are  most  likely  to  be  made  and  to 
guard  against  them  ;  his  method  of  combating  error  is  prophy- 
lactic, in  England,  directly  a  new  rule  has  been  learned,  we  set 
boys  down  to  an  exercise  applying  not  only  the  new  rule  but 
probably  also  a  large  number  of  new  words.  In  Germany  a  new 
rule  is  practised  orally  and  demonstrated  on  the  blackboard  until 
the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  firmly  grasped  by  the  whole  class. 
Not  till  then  is  any  written  exercise  allowed.  The  same  applies  to 
new  vocabulary ;  it  is  thoroughly  familiarised  before  it  is  set  for 
written  work.  This  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between 
German  and  English  schools  in  respect  of  composition.  The 
main  object  of  the  German  teacher  is  to  save  a  boy  from  falling, 
the  main  object  of  the  English  teacher  seems  to  be  to  trap  a  boy 
into  a  mistake.  The  German  regards  it  as  his  business  to  hold 
the  boy  up  until  he  has  learned  to  plant  his  footsteps  firmly  for 
himself;  the  English  teacher  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  game  in 
which  he  pits  his  skill  somewhat  unfairly  against  the  skill  of  the 
boy  and  bowls  him  as  many  twisters  as  he  can.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  which  is  the  right  psychological  method ;  the  faculty  of 
error  can  be  atrophied  like  any  other  human  faculty  by  getting 
no  scope  for  exercise,  and  the  best  way  to  inhibit  error  is  to 
create  by  constant  practice  an  instinct,  or  one  might  say  a  con- 
science, for  correctness.  Before  leaving  a  boy  to  his  own  unaided 
resources,  there  is  imposed  on  his  mind  a  correct  standard  of 
expression.  Any  other  method  hinders  the  natAiral  growth  of 
his  feeling  for  the  language, 
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It  is  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principle  that  the  exercise  book 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  same  vocabulary  as  is  used  in  the 
reader,  and  in  the  matter  of  vocabulary  German  teachers  are 
more  careful  than  English  not  to  overburden  the  young  mind 
unduly.  Many  English  elementary  books  are  quite  unconscion- 
able in  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  I  have  one  before  me,  a  first 
Latin  reader,  in  many  respects  excellent  and  much  used,  but^it^ 
postulates  a  vocabulary  of  6,000  words. 

When  one  finds  that  German  boys  do  not  do  moH3  than  one 
written  exercise  a  week,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  accurate 
those  exercises  are.  One  expects  to  find  all  sorts  of  mistakes  in 
orthography,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  does  not  find  them. 
The  constant  oral  practice,  the  blackboard  demonstrations,  and 
the  careful  articulation  required  from  the  pupils  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  induce  right  habit. 

Even  at  a  later  stage  when  the  exercise  book  is  laid  aside, 
many  German  teachers  compose  themselves  the  pieces  which 
they  set  for  continuous  prose  composition,  making  the  language 
as  literary  as  possible,  and  very  likely  modelling  it  on  some 
extract  from  a  German  author,  but  keeping  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  idioms  and  vocabulary  learned  in  the  reading. 
Some  good  examples  of  this  are  given  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Schiller's  book  on  "  Die  einheitliche  Gestaltung  und  Vereinfach- 
ung  des  Gymnasialunterrichts  unter  Voraussetzung  der 
bestehenden  Lehrverfassung."  (Halle,  1890.)  At  the  same  time 
mere  retranslation  is  not  encouraged,  because  it  so  easily 
degenerates  into  mechanical  memory  work. 

The  time  given  to  written  compositions  is  surprisingly  short. 
In  the  gymnasia  of  the  old  style  on^y  half  an  hour  a  week  is 
allowed  by  the  Lehrplane  for  the  first  two  years  in  Sexta  and 
Quinta.  In  the  Reform  Schools  in  the  first  year  of  Latin  there 
is  one  exercise  every  week,  done  alternately  in  school  and  at 
home.  And  that  is  about  the  allowance  all  through,  the 
stress  being  thrown  on  the  composition  in  school ;  perhaps 
once  a  month  it  is  done  at  home.  In  the  Abiturienten- 
prilfung  a  piece  of  fairly  easy  prose  is  set,  usually  narrative, 
which  is  approved  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  as  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  candidates  presented.  I  saw  one  piece  from 
Eckermann's"  Conversations  with  Goethe" ;  another  piece  was  from 
a  Life  of  Cicero.  Mostly  they  were  drawn  from  Roman  history. 
Four  hours  are  allowed.  More  stress  is  laid  on  clearness,  cor- 
rectness of  form,  and  sentence  structure  than  on  style  or 
phrasing.  But  mistakes  were  very  strictly  marked  ;  there  is 
nothing  slipshod  about  it ;  fere  is  not  passed  for  paene,  nor 
respublica  when  civitas  is  the  right  word.  Grammatical 
blunders  were  severely  handled,  but  boys  showed  up  their  rough 
copies  as  well  as  their  fair  copies,  and  if  the  form  was  right  in 
the  rough  copy,  the  delinquent  got  the  credit  for  it.  In  dubio 
pro  reo  was  the  principle. 

One  or  two  points  are  worth  noting  with  regard  to  correction 
of  exercises : — 

1.  All  exercises  are  given  back  corrected  the  day  after  they 
are  worked,  so  tjiat  there  is  as  Jittle  as  possible  of  interruption 
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in  the  thread  of  thought.  It  is  often  an  effort  for  a  boy  to  recall 
after  three  or  four  days  the  exact  problem  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  solve  ;  hence  he  has  lost  interest  in  its  solution. 

2.  Mistakes  are  marked  but  not  corrected.     All  corrections 
must  be  done  by  the  boy  himself  in  the  exercise  book. 

3.  Before  the  exercises  are  distributed,  the  teacher  discusses 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  of  most  frequent  occurrence.    The 
correct  forms  are  written  on  the  board.     The  whole  exercise  is 
then  worked  out  by  the  class,  especially  by  the  weaker  brethren, 
and  written   up  on  the  board.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
exercise  books  are  given  out,  and  on  the  next  day  each  boy  must 
show  up  a  lair  copy  of  every  sentence  in  which  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  and  again,  if  necessary,  the  exercise  is  gone  through 
orally,  the  boys  reading  the  German  off  into  Latin. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  free  composition,  but  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  short  and  simple  summary  of  some  passage  that  has 
been  read,  and  this,  too,  is  mainly  oral.  Dr.  Michaelis,  of 
Barmen,  has  made  enterprising  experiments  with  excellent 
results,  but  his  example  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  followed. 
These  free  compositions  undoubtedly  entail  greater  work  on  the 
teacher,  but  they  are  taken  up  with  more  zest  by  the  pupils. 

Of  verse  not  much  need  be  said.  There  is  no  Latin  verse 
composition  in  German  schools.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  find  room 
for  it  in  the  crowded  curriculum  of  modern  times  ;  in  England 
it  only  survives  because  we  have  a  degree  of  specialisation  in 
schools  which  is  not  permitted  in  Germany.  .Latin  verses  have 
usually  been  attacked  on  the  ground  of  their  uselessness. 
Coleridge  in  his  Biograpkia  Literaria  goes  further  and,  accuses 
them  of  positive  harmfulness,  he  thinks  that  the  vicious  poetic 
diction  of  his  time  "  has  been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise 
from,  the  custom  of  writing  Latin  verses  and  the  great  importance 
attached  to  these  exercises  in  our  public  schools." 

I  discussed  the  question  with  several  directors  who  had  them- 
selves written  verses  at  school.  They  agreed  that  something 
had  been  lost  in  banishing  verses  from  the  school,  some  subtle 
but  rather  indefinable  sense  of  rhythm  and  sensibility  of  taste. 
Just  as  one  is  able  to  appreciate  good  music  more  in  proportion 
as  one  is  oneself  a  musician,  so  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  fully 
the  art  and  power  of  poetry,  unless  one  has  oneself  tried  to  be  a 
poet.  The  actual  verses  produced  must,  of  course,  be  in  all  save 
tlie  most  exceptional  cases,  utterly  useless,  but  the  boy  who  does 
verses  at  school  gains  a  feeling,  if  not  for  the  subtler  grace  and 
charm,  at  any  rate  for  the  technique  of  poetry,  a  feeling  which  he 
could  hardly  gain  otherwise.  The  danger  of  it  is  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  is  not  himself  something  of  a  poet  and  a  good  deal 
of  a  scholar,  there  may  be  bred  the  noxious  idea  that  mere  fine 
writing  and  brilliant  phrasing  are  sufficient  to  constitute  poetry. 
I  found  also  a  certain  amount  of  assent  to  the  position  advanced 
in  Guesses  at  Truth  that  the  learning  of  verses  re-acts  on  all 
composition  ;  "  as  people  learn  to  walk  with  more  grace  and  ease 
by  learning  to  dance,  so  a  man  may  return  to  his  own  language 
with  his  perceptions  of  beauty  and  fineness  in  style  sharpened 
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and  chastened  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  niceties  of  a 
foreign  tongue  in  which  all  composition  must  be  a  work  of  art." 

The  English  case  for  Classical  Composition,  as  practised  at  the 
English  Public  Schools,  rests  practically  on  this  argument,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  more  happily  expressed. 

THE  TEACHER. 

"  Stets  geforscht  und  stets  gegriindet, 
Nie  geschlossen,  oft  geriindet, 
Aeltestes  bewahrt  mit  Treue, 
Freundlich  aufgefasstes  Neue, 
Heiteren  Sinn  und  reine  Zwecke  : 
Nun  man  kommt  wohl  eine  Strecke." — Goethe. 

The  work  of  the  German  schools  could  not  be  carried  through 
as  it  is  stage  by  stage  with  such  uniform  efficiency,  were  it  not 
for  the  trained  skill  of  the  teachers.  The  reform  system  makes 
greater  demands  than  ever  upon  this  trained  skill,  and  that  not 
only  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  staff  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  without  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  whole  staff, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  results  in  classics  which  will  stand  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  the  longer  course  at  the  Gymnasia. 

The  main  feature  that  strikes  one  in  the  classes  where  the 
reform  method  is  in  full  swing,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  the 
book.  The  teacher  is  in  direct  touch  with  his  class ;  the  book  is 
there  to  refer  to  in  case  of  need,  but  the  teacher  is  so  thoroughly 
well  prepared  that  he  often  teaches  the  whole  lesson  through 
without  referring  to  it.  He  not  only  knows  the  book  but  he 
knows  what  he  may  count  on  finding  in  his  pupil's  mind  :  if  he 
has  not  himself  taught  them  in  the  lower  grades,  he  has  taken 
pains  to  inform  himself  exactly  of  what  they  have  done,  and  he 
knows  in  what  sentences  they  have  had  this  or  that  word  or 
construction.  This  intimate  'rapport'  between  the  minds  of 
teacher  and  taught  adds  immensely  to  the  life  of  the  class  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  just 
"  one  lesson  ahead  "  in  preparation ;  the  teacher  must  have  made 
a  close  study  of  the  whole  work  which  he  is  reading  with  his  Form, 
in  order  to  make  his  selection,  he  must  know  the  central  thought 
round  which  he  means  to  group  the  passages  he  selects.  This  is 
of  course  done  for  him  in  certain  cases ;  Vergil  he  seems  usually  to 
read  "  nacli  einem  Kanon"  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  always  the 
case.  Moreover,  he  must  be  a  good  scholar,  for  the  oral  work 
could  not  be  done  by  any  teacher  who  was  not  absolutely  sure 
of  his  quantities  and  ready  in  Latin  speech. 

The  great  art  of  the  classical  teachers  consists  in  their  power 
:  of  combining  self -activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  with  thorough 
grounding  and  drill.  I  have  already  given  instances  of  self- 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  teachers  feel  more  and 
more  that,  if  knowledge  is  to  be  "  enfeoffed  "  in  their  pupils  (to 
use  Montaigne's  word)  and  made  their  own,  it  must  be  some- 
thing which  they  have  themselves  made  or  found,  not  something 
whicn  has  been  handed  to  them  done  up  in  a  parcel,  ready  for 
use ;  this  means  guidance,  especially  in  the  lower  stages,  but 
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the  higher  they  rise  in  the  school,  the  less  there  should  be  of  the 
leading-strings.  When  a  boy  makes  a  mistake,  the  teacher, 
instead  of  correcting  him,  leads  him  to  correct  himself,  and, 
when  that  is  done,  to  see  the  reason  why  he  never  should  have 
made  it.  But  in  asking  this  question,  the  teacher  is  careful 
not  to  repeat  himself  the  wrong  word.  "  And  why  not  the  other 
form  which  we  will  not  repeat  ? "  J  have  alluded  to  the  Freie 
Vortrtige,  and  to  the  Sammelhefte  and  the  grammar  exercises, 
in  which  a  pupil  puts  together  certain  grammatical  occurrences 
in  his  reading,  or  makes  a  comparison  between  some  point  in 
Latin  grammar  with  the  corresponding  construction  in  French 
or  German,  or  makes  a  list  with  examples  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  German  "  that "  is  rendered  in  Latin.  In  the  same 
way  some  boy  will  be  told  off,  or  volunteer,  to  look  up  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography  the  article  on,  say,  Catullus  or  some 
person  occurring  in  the  lesson,  or  some  passage  in  Friedlander's 
Sittengeschichte  dealing  with  gambling,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  all  appeals  to  the  boys'  instinct  lor  doing  and  discovering 
and  collecting  things,  and  not  only  is  the  teacher  working  along 
the  line  of  these  natural  feelings,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 
carrying  out  the  great  precept  of  Kant,  "  Der  Mechanismus  in 
der  Erziehung  muss  zur  Wissenschaft  werden." 

But  there  is  one  danger  in  this  method,  against  which  many 
of  our  most  gifted  teachers  are  slow  to  guard.  There  may  not  be 
sufficient  drill  and  practice  to  rivet  the  knowledge  thus  gained  on 
the  mind;  the  foundations  in  particular  are  apt  to  become 
unstable,  and  yet  unless  there  are  stable  foundations  there  can 
be  no  stable  superstructure,  ra  KartoOev  Set  to-xv/oo'rara  tlvai, 
This  is  the  part  of  the  teacher's  work  which  taxes  his  skill  more 
than  anything  else.  The  problem  is  to  secure  plenty  of  repetition 
and  yet  prevent  what  is  meant  to  be  a  mental  gymnastic  from 
becoming  a  mental  treadmill.  Without  constant  repetition  and 
practice  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring  a  whole  class  of  over  40 
boys  up  to  the  high  level  of  average  performance,  which  is  found 
in  German  schools.  If  one  might  add  a  rider  to  Kant's  maxim, 
one  might  say  "  Die  Wissenschaft  in  der  Schule  muss  zur 
Methode  und  Festigkeit  werden." 

Everything  new  is  constantly  repeated  until  it  is  firmly  riveted 
on  the  mind,  every  new  declension  or  conjugation,  every  new 
word,  every  new  sentence  or  phrase  or  idiom,  which  is  to  become 
part  of  the  boy's  stock-in-trade,  is  regularly  drilled  in  by  constant 
repetition  in  close  and  organic  connexion  with  knowledge 
already  won.  The  sentence  is  something  about  "  Csesar  subdu- 
ing the  Helvetii."  The  new  word  is  "  subdue."  "  Turn  your 
books  over.  What  is  the  Latin  for  '  When  he  had  subdued  the 
H.  ?"  "Although  he  had  subdued."  "Because  he  had  sub- 
dued." "  In  order  that  he  might  subdue."  "  Now,  what  will  it 
be  in  the  first  person  plural  ?"  "  We  subdued  the  H.,"  and  so 
on.  Special  pains  are  taken  to  practise  those  words  which  are 
specially  "  catchy,"  because  they  are  so  nearly  alike :  fugo—fugio ; 
audio — audeo ;  cado — caedo  (with  compounds) ;  paro — pario— 
pareo,  &ct 
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The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  keep  this  work  sprightly. 
In  "  saying  off"  conjugations  a  different  verb  is  taken  from  time 
to  time  to  avoid  monotony,  and  the  class  is  asked  to  suggest 
which  verb  ;  in  the  declensions  an  adjective  will  be  coupled  with 
the  noun,  and  the  class  first  suggest  an  adjective  of  like  and  then 
one  of  unlike  termination;  or,  one  boy  will  say  the  case,  another 
the  Latin  form,  a  third  the  German  meaning,  while  a  "fourth 
writes  it  on  the  board,  so  as  to  get  as  many  actually  employed  as 
possible  and  keep  the  whole  class  on  the  qui  vive.  In  this  way, 
by  constant  variation,  the  business  of  drill  is  carried  through 
without  becoming  mechanical  or  dull.  It  is  surprising  to  an 
English  teacher  to  find  how  large  a  part  the  boys  themselves 
take  in  doing  it.  If  one  goes  into  a  class  with  the  teacher  after 
the  stroke  of  the  bell,  one  finds  the  class  has  already  begun, 
although  the  teacher  was  not  there  ;  one  of  the  boys  is  on  the 
platform  and  without  any  book  is  asking  the  vocabulary  set  for 
the  day,  and  varying  his  questions  by  forming  little  sentences  or 
groups  of  words,  as  he  has  heard  his  teacher  do  it  before.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  in  Obertertia  all  the  vocabularies  learned  in 
Untertertia  are  repeated,  one  is  taken  every  day  and  "  ticked  off' 
in  less  than  5  minutes  ;  I  presume  that  the  same  is  done  in  other 
classes  too.  It  does  not  mean  much  expenditure  either  of  work 
or  of  time,  but  it  produces  readiness  and  firmness  of  vocabulary, 
and  it  thereby  effects  a  great  economy  of  mental  effort  in  the  end. 

GREEK. 

"And  when  the  sun  of  its  dominion  failed, 
And  when  the  winter  of  its  glory  came, 
The  winds  that  stript  it  bare  blew  on  and  swept 
That  dew  into  the  utmost  wilderness 
In  wandering  clouds  of  sunny  rain  that  thawed 
The  unmaternal  bosom  of  the  North."— Shelley. 

If  Latin  is  the  backbone  of  the  Gymnasium >  Greek  is  its  crown, 
When  the  question  was  raised  at  the  Conference  of  1900,  whether 
English  should  be  made  alternative  to  Greek,  the  suggestion  was 
unanimously  repudiated,  though  in  several  ways  the  Conference 
showed  itself  alive  to  the  importance  of  English,  It  Was  felt  that 
Greek  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  training  afforded  by  the 
Gymnasium ;  neither  history,  literature,  nor  Latin,  nor  Divinit}7" 
could  be  taught  in  the  same  way  or  with  the  same  culture  value 
as  at  present,  if  the  teacher  could  not  count  on  all  his  pupils 
learning  Greek.  Greek  is  a  "  piece  of  our  national  history,"  said 
Prof.  Harnack :  "  twice  it  has  saved  us  from  the  reign  of  arid 
formalism,  stilted  scholasticism,  and  despiritualised  rationalism — 
at  the  time  of  the  Renascence  and  again  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.  In  both  these  epochs,Plato,  Greek  Art,  and 
Greek  Poetry  have  rendered  to  our  people  imperishable  service. 
The  Reformation  itself,  with  its  return  to  livelier,  deeper,  purer 
religion,  cannot  be  imagined  apart  from  Greek,  and  Greek  is  as 
much  a  part  of  our  modern  history  as  of  the  history  of  the  past." 

But,  apart  from  its  special  services  to  the  German  people 
and  the  German  literature,  Greek  maintains  its  place  as 
an  instrument  of  culture.  Humboldt  looked  to  it  to  provide  a 
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counterpoise  to  the  "  Gemeinheit  des  Zeitgeistes"  and  there  is  as 
much  need  of  it  to-day,  because  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
"  vulgarity  in  the  spirit  of  the  age."  Greek  literature  has  far 
more  ideality  than  any  other.  Latin  is  prosaic  by  its  side.  It 
has  also  far  more  inspiration  and  freshness,  no  other  literature  is  so 
fitted  to  awaken  in  adolescence  "  the  philosophic  mind  "  and  lead 
to  the  inward  emancipation  which  comes  from  looking  on  the 
realities  of  life  as  Plato  reveals  them. 

"  Latin  literature  belongs  to  an  age  which  had  very  much  our 

\own  faults  of  the  exaltation  of  the  surroundings  of  man  over  man 

\himself,  of  inordinate  luxury,   spectacular   athletics,  town  life 

increasing,  country  life  diminishing,  and  departure  from  nature 

in  everything  from  diet  to  costume."*" 

Greek  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  freer  than  any  other 
from  any  senile  taint;  it  is  ever  young  and  ever  noble,  and, 
though  its  currency  is  of  gold  and  is  current  only  among  its  few, 
it  is  those  few  who  in  their  turn  leaven  society  and  preserve  its 
ideals  undimmed. 

Nor  can  Greek  literature  in  translation  have  the  same  effect, 
however  excellent  the  translation  may  be.  Prof.  Harnack  speaks 
of  two  young  students  who,  after  leaving  the  Gymnasium,  were 
pursuing  different  lines  of  study  at  the  University.  They  were 
asked  whether,  on  looking  back  on  their  education,  they  would 
willingly  give  up  their  Homer.  The  answer  was  "  No."  When 
they  were  asked  whether  they  could  not  have  read  him  in 
German,  they  said,  "  When  we  read  him  in  German,  he  was  like 
a  mere  fairy  tale ;  but  to  read  him  in  Greek  is  like  the  know- 
ledge of  another  world  which  it  is  well  to  know."  t  The  Greek 
language  is  a  part  of  the  Greek  spirit,  not  a  mere  sheath  which 
holds  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  but  a  part  of  the  spirit  itself  and 
the  instrument  of  its  revealing. 

But  the  object  in  learning  Greek  is  not  quite  the  same  as  in 
learning  Latin,  and  therefore  the  method  is  different.  In  Latin 
the  aim  was  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  literature  but  the 
logical  discipline  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  If  this  logical  regi- 
mentation is  already  obtained  through  Latin,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  repeat  the  process  in  Greek.  If  in  Latin  the  boys 
are  under  law,  in  Greek  they  are  under  grace.  Hence,  in  learning 
the  necessary  elements  of  Grammar  the  memory  work  is  reduced 

*  See  R.  T.  Mackenzie,  Almond  of  Loretto,  p.  349.  Constable,  London, 
1905. 

t  See  Verhandlungen  iiber  Fragen  des  hoheren  Unterrichts.  fferausgegeben 
im  Auftrage  des  Ministers  der  geistlichen  Unterrichts  und  Medizinal- 
Angelegenheiten.  Berlin,  6  bis  8  Juni,  1900,  p.  80.  Berlin,  1901.  (Report 
of  the  Conference  of  1900.) 

Also  W.  Lexis.  Die  Reform  des  hoheren  Schulwesens  in  Preussen.  Der 
Unterricht  im  Greichischen,  by  Professor  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
p.  166.  Halle,  A.  S.,  1902. 

"  Es  ist  vergessen  warden,  dass  die  alte  lebendige  Rede  wie  sie  unmittelbar 
aus  dem  Herzen  kommt,  nicht  ein  logisches,  sondern  ein  psychologisches 
Verstandniss  verlangt" 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  on  Veracity  of  Intercourse,  in  Virginibus  Puerisque  : 
"  Where  a  man  has  not  full  possession  of  the  language,  the  most  important 
because  the  most  amiable  qualities  of  his  nature  lie  buried  and  fallow." 
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to  a  minimum ;  no  more  is  learned  than  is  necessary  to  accurate 
translation ;  already  in  the  first  year  of  the  Reform  Schools  boys 
are  pushed  on  to  reading  an  Author.  Composition  does  not 
wholly  go  by  the  board,  but  it  is  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  prac- 
tical necessities  of  translation ;  it  is  useful  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  Grammar  and  to  prevent  vague  guess  work  in 
reading  Greek,  therefore  it  is  practised ;  but  it  is  never_ofLan 
advanced  character,  there  is  no  attempt  at  anything  higher  than 
accuracy  of  form  and  syntax,  and  in  the  last  year  it  is  altogether 
dropped,  for  the  Leaving  Examination  requires  no  Greek  com- 
position, only  a  Greek  unseen  translation.  A  German  master, 
with  whom  I  was  discussing  the  matter,  put  the  whole  position 
very  aptly  by  saying,  "  You  can  read  the  German  print  without 
any  difficulty  or  hesitation,  but  it  would  puzzle  you  if  you  were 
asked  actually  to  print  the  letters  which  you  recognise  so  readily. 
We  take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  Greek.  We  want  boys 
to  read  it,  not  to  write  it,  and,  if  we  give  up  Compositions,  we  are 
able  to  cover  much  more  ground  in  Greek  literature/' 

Thus  much  premised,  the  points  which  differentiate  the  German 
teaching  of  Greek  are  easily  summarised. 

Accents.  All  Greek  is  pronounced  according  to  accent.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  rhythmical  accent  of  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  the  accent  is  rendered  as  in  modern  Greek  by  stressing  the 
syllable.  The  stress  of  the  voice  is  accompanied  by  a  manual 
gesture.  For  an  acute  accent  the  boy  strikes  from  right  to  left, 
for  a  grave  accent  in  a  reverse  direction,  the  circumflex  is  marked 
by  tracing  the  curve  in  the  air.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
physical  gesture  helps  to  impress  the  accent,  and  I  could  not  find 
that  this  learning  of  accents  impeded  progress :  a  boy  must  put 
some  accent  upon  every  word  he  pronounces,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
to  learn  the  correct  accent  from  the  beginning  and  no  harder. 
Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf  made  an  attack  on  this 
learning  of  accents  and  the  spiritus,  as  being  unhistorical  and 
useless,*  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  break  down  when  it  came  to  the 
reading  of  poetry.  But  the  practice  still  goes  on;  only  the 
regulations  say  that  not  too  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
mistakes  of  accent  in  marking  the  written  work. 

Grammar.  Nothing  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  is  learned.  The  dual  goes  by  the  board. 
Before  Homer  is  begun,  a  few  words  are  said  about  it  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  recognition ;  for  Attic  Greek  it  is  not  needed. 
But,  even  so,  there  remains  much  which  must  be  pure  memory 
work,  and,  if  this  is  not  properly  drilled  in  at  first,  it  will  act  as 
a  drag  on  the  reading  afterwards.  This  is  the  main  argument  of 
those  who  object  to  the  postponement  of  Greek  till  the  fifteenth 
year  in  the  Reform  Schools,  it  is  felt  that  rote  work  is  better  done 
two  years  earlier.  But  if  the  elder  boy  is  handicapped  in  respect 
of  pure  memory  work,  he  gains  in  respect  of  syntax.  He  need 
waste  no  time  over  such  simple  sentences  as  "  The  sailors  are 
loosing  the  girdles  of  the  young  men,"  "  The  city  is  great,"  but 

*  See   Verhandlungen  iiber  Fragen  des  hoheren  Unterrichts*     Berlin, 
6  bis  8  Juni,  1900.    Arilage  2,  S.  215.     Berlin,  1901, 
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can  be  at  once  introduced  to  sentences  of  more  complicated 
structure  and  more  rational  content.  Hence  syntax  constructions 
can  begin  with  the  first  lesson  and  will  not  present  much 
difficulty, 

One  variation  calls  for  special  notice.  At  the  Leibnitzschule,  a 
Reform  School  in  Hanover,  Greek  is  begun  with  Homer,  and  the 
Homeric  Grammar  is  the  first  grammar  taught.  This  is  a  revival 
of  an  old  tradition  begun  by  H.  L.  Ahrens  and  interrupted  by 
the  annexation  of  Hanover  in  1866.  Even  then  the  experiment 
did  not  stand  alone.  Herbart,  Dissen  and  Fr.  Ranke  (Director  of 
the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Gymnasium,  Berlin)  believed  in  beginning 
Greek  with  Homer,  and  Dr.  Matthias,  of  the  Unterrichtsminis- 
terium  in  Berlin,  warmly  advocated  it  at  the  Conference  of 
1900.*  Certain  distinct  advantages  maybe  claimed  for  it.  First, 
as  regards  accidence,  the  forms,  being  nearer  to  the  original  and 
uncontracted,  are  clearer  and  simpler.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  phonetic  laws  and  understand  the  organic  growth  of  the 
language.  If  one  begins  with  Attic,  the  organic  connexion  is  lost  : 
Homeric  forms  are  regarded  as  deviations  from  Attic,  so  many 
abnormal  excrescences;  this  obscures  the  sense  of  linguistic  growth. 
It  is  easier  to  learn  Attic  Greek  after  beginning  with  Homeric 
Greek  than  to  learn  the  Homeric  dialect  after  learning  Attic  first. 
Next,  as  regards  vocabulary,  the  Homeric  words  are  used  in  their 
original  meanings,  or  at  any  rate  in  meanings  which  are  nearer 
to  the  original  than  their  Attic  equivalents.  Hence  a  boy,  begin- 
ning with  Homer,  gets  the  right  hang  in  tracing  the  development 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word.  Thirdly,  the  syntax  is  much  simpler 
and  better  suited  for  elementary  instruction,  "  not  logical  but 
psychological."  The  cases,  for  instance,  and  prepositions  are  seen 
in  their  original  local,  concrete  significations,  from  which  all 
others  are  derived.  Finally,  Homer  is  the  starting-point  of  ^  all 
Greek  literature,  the  fountain-head  of  the  Greek  national  spirit. 
"Ojun/ooe  7r£7ra$£UK€  rrji/  'EAXaSa."  It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  to  read  Attic  literature  first  and  then  Homer  —  the  right 
sequence  is  Homer,  Herodotus,  Xenophon.  There  are  various 
interesting  points  in  the  teaching.  The  middle  is  taken  before 
the  active,  because  it  shows  better  the  distinction  between  the 
forms  which  take  the  thematic  vowel  and  those  which  do  not 
(Cf.  Tpiir-o-nai  opw^ai  as  against  rpeTr-w).  The  terminations  of  the 
middle  are  uniform  and  at  once  suggest  the  affinity  between  the 
subjunctive  and  primary  tenses  of  indicative  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  optative  and  the  historic  tenses  on  the  other.  The  strong 
aorist  is  taught  before  the  weak  and  in  connexion  with  the  present 
stem.  Such  forms  as  ertAco-tra,  e<ta£a,  instead  of  being  irregularly 
formed  from  rcXcw,  SS'IKWHI,  are  connected  at  once  with  the  verbal 


*  See  ibid.,  p.  269  ff. 

Cf.  also  essays  by  two  of  the  masters  at  the  Leibnitzschule,  Hanover  : 
R.  Agahd,  Homer  als  Grundlage  des  griechischen  Unterrichts.  Monatschrift 
fur  hohere  Schulen.  Jahrgarig  II.,  1903,  p.  441  ff.  F.  Hornemann,  Der 
griechische  Unterricht  im  neuen  Gymnasium.  Neue  Jahrbticher  fur 
Padagogik.  Jahrgang  VI.,  1903,  p.  353  ff.  Prof,  von  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf  argues  that  the  Frankfurt  plan  will  not  produce  its  full  results 
until  they  begin  with  Homer.  (See  his  essay  quoted  above,  p.  47.) 
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stems  re Aea-,SHK-.  The  verbs  in  jut  lose  their  terror  when  they  are 
taught  as  non-thematic  verbs  by  an  expert  philologist  who  has 
taught  his  class  from  the  beginning  how  the  forms  of  accidence 
arose.  This  is  quite  possible  with  boys  in  their  15th  to  16th 
year,  and  Dr.  Agahd  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Leibnitzschule 
have  succeeded  beyond  all  question  in  the  work  to  which  they 
have  put  their  hand.  The  experiment  is  only  of  some  few -years 
standing,  but  so  much  one  can  say  already.  It  is  an  experiment 
which  needs  something  better  than  the  hack-teacher;  it  needs 
a  philologist  who  does  not  obtrude  his  philology ;  but,  given 
such  teachers,  it  is  an  experiment  which  merits  careful  considera- 
tion. There  are  difficulties,  but  the  difficulties  lie  chiefly  in 
the  beginning  with  the  reading,  and  Dr.  Agahd  has  wisely 
availed  himself  of  Dr.  Cauer's  simplified  text  of  the  Odyssey. 
In  Appendix  B  (1)  (p.  171)  will  be  found  a  plan  of  the  reading  at 
the  Leibnitzschule. 

The  reading  of  the  authors  is  not  so  predominantly  historical 
in  Greek  as  in  Latin.  Xenophon,  it  is  true,  forms  the  standing 
dish,  holding  almost  the  same  place  as  Csesar  holds  in  Latin  ; 
and  the  same  principle  holds  as  for  Latin,  that  the  first  object  in 
reading  is  assimilation  of  content.  But  what  is  sought  in  Greek 
is  a  higher  culture,  not  so  much  historical  fact  as  thought  on 
politics,  society,  or  foundational  questions  of  moral  conduct,  and 
the  idea  of  beauty.  The  reading,  therefore,  is  more  predomi- 
nantly poetical,  and  it  culminates  in  Plato.  The  reading  of  Plato, 
which  Professor  von  Wilainowitz-Mollendorf  pressed  so  warmly  on 
the  Conference  of  1900,  holding  up  the  example  of  England,  takes 
the  place  of  the  Philosophische  Propddeutik  which  used  to  be 
taught  in  the  Prima  ;  its  function  is  to  "  immunise  "  the  mind  (if  I 
may  use  an  American  expression)  against  the  plausible  sciolisms 
and  shallow  would-be  philosophies  of  modern  literature.  A 
beginning  is  made  with  the  Apology  and  Crito,  but  one  of  the 
great  dialogues,  the  Gorgias,  the  Phsedo,  or  the  first  book  of  the 
Republic,  with  select  passages  from  the  later  books,  is  always 
included.  Herodotus  is  read  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  human 
element  in  him  than  for  the  history,  for  his  open-eyed  and 
ingenuous  delight  in  discovery  and  narrative. 

in  Thucydides  it  is  usually  the  Sicilian  expedition  which  is 
read  ;  also  very  generally  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  but  it  is 
recognised  that  the  speeches  are  too  hard  even  for  Primaner  to 
make  out  for  themselves,  and  annotated  editions  are  used,  prefer- 
ably such  as  have  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

About  Demosthenes  there  are  two  opinions.  Professor  von  Wila- 
mowitz-Mollendorf  thinks  that  there  is  practically  no  room  for  him 
in  so  short  a  time  as  school  affords.  "  Perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
course,"  he  says,  "  one  might  find  time  for  one  or  two  short 
speeches,  but  of  artistic  oratory  there  is  enough  in  Latin  and 
French  without  our  needing  to  read  it  in  Greek."*  Even  in  the 
political  section  of  his  reading  book  there  is  no  room  for  Demos- 
thenes. He  is  prescribed  by  the  Lehrplane  as  one  of  the  authors 
for  Oberprima,  but  he  is  not  read  at  the  Goethe  Gymnasium, 

*  Paper  at  the  1900  Conference,  Report,  p.  210. 
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where  Lysias  is  the  one  representative  of  Greek  oratory.  On 
the  other  hand,  Weissenfels  *  and  Dettweiler  t,  both  experienced 
classical  teachers,  speak  warmly  of  him  as  being  an  author 
specially  adapted  for  school  work. 

Other  prose  authors  such  as  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Isocrates, 
Lycurgus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucian,  are  read  occasionally,  but 
the  general  feeling  is  that  time  devoted  to  authors  of  merely 
secondary  interest  is  so  much  time  lost  from  the  great  classics, 
who  are  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time. 

Of  these  Homer  is  the  first  and,  for  school  purposes,  the 
greatest.  They  begin  with  the  Odyssey,  usually  with  Book  ix., 
and  the  object  is  to  give  the  scholars,  if  not  the  whole  of  both 
poems,  at  any  rate  an  idea  of  the  story  as  a  whole.  There  is  much, 
especially  in  the  Iliad,  which  is  demonstrably  of  later  origin, 
and  of  lesser  interest,  and  therefore  better  omitted.  Why  should 
the  school  carry  ballast  which  criticism  has  thrown  overboard  ? 
In  reading  Homer  it  is  found  that  thorough  linguistic  grounding 
in  the  Homeric  dialect  at  the  beginning  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  end.  When  the  pupils  have  done  six  or  seven  books, 
reading  proceeds  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  a  good  deal  is  left  to 
private  study. 

j  Tragedy  is  the  creation  of  the  Greeks,  just  as  they  have  created 
every  other  type  of  literature,  with  the  exception  of  Satire. 
Sophocles  is  taken  as  the  representative  of  Greek  drama.  The 
Antigone  is  the  favourite  play ;  the  Electra,  the  Ajax,  Philoctetes, 
Oedipus  Rex,  and  Oedipus  Coloneus  are  also  read.  The 
Trachiniae  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  libellous  onslaught  of 
Schlegel.  The  Ajax  appeals  to  the  German  sense  of  honour,  as 
found  specially  among  students  and  soldiers.  The  Oedipus  Rex 
has  a  special  interest  because  of  Schiller's  "  Braut  von  Messina." 

Aeschylus  is  regarded  as  too  hard  for  school  reading.  This  is 
surprising,  for  nothing  grips  English  sixth  form  boys  more  than  the 
Agamemnon,  and  the  Prometheus  with  us  is  usually  read  below 
the  sixth.  It  is  the  price  which  the  Germans  pay  for  their  devotion 
to  Homer,  but  it  is  a  heavy  price.  Euripides  is  not  much  in 
favour  and  different  plays  are  read;  the  two  Iphigenias  are 
naturally  favourites,  as  they  serve  so  well  to  illustrate 
Goethe.  In  reading  tragedy  it  is  the  custom  to  prelect 
the  harder  chorus-songs  and  not  require  from  the  pupils 
anything  beyond  a  knowledge  of  their  general  purport. 
Selections  from  Greek  lyrics  are  read  as  an  aid  chiefly  to  the 
understanding  of  Horace,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing and  illustrating  German  lyric  poetry,  by  a  comparison 
with  this  type  of  poetry  in  its  original  form. 

The  Reading  book  of  Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  the 
scheme  of  which  he  laid  before  the  Congress  of  1900,  \  has  not  yet 
been  largely  adopted.  It  has  been  called  a  Reallesebuch,  and  its 

*  Handbuchfur  Lehrer  hoherer  Schtilen.    Teubner,  Leipzig,  1906. 

t  P.  Dettweiler,  Didaktik  und  methodik  des  griechischen  Unterrichts. 
Beck,  Munich. 

jSee  Prof .  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorfs    article  in  Classical 
Oct.  1906. 
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object  is  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  many-sidedness  of  Greek 
intellectual  activity  and  show  how  "  in  all  departments  of  modern 
thought  the  threads  lead  back  direct  to  Hellas."  It  gives  samples, 
from  all  sorts  of  bye  ways  of  Greek  literature,  illustrating  romance, 
history,  political  theory,  natural  science  and  geography,  mathe- 
matics,physics  and  technology, hygiene, philosophy, Christian  anti- 
quities, criticism  and  art.  It  is  calculated  to  take  a  year  in  the* 
reading  in  Prima,  and  is  meant  to  come  as  a  supplement  to  the 
more  solid  reading  of  authors  in  the  forms  below.  The  Director 
of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium  spoke  highly  of  its  value,  and 
mentioned  instances  of  former  scholars  who  spoke  gratefully  of 
it  as  having  given  them  their  first  introduction  to  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  it  is  a  difficult  book  to  teach  and  Prof, 
von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf  himself  foresaw  the  necessity  of 
instituting  special  holiday  courses,  at  which  teachers  could 
acquire  the  requisite  qualification.* 

The  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek  is  not  taken  as  a 
regular  subject,  but  in  the  Evangelical  religious  instruction 
important  passages  are  studied  in  the  original  in  Prima,  by 
way  of  inducing  the  scholars  to  refer  to  the  original  text. 

No  account  of  the  Greek  in  German  schools  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  use  made  of  Greek  legends  and 
translations  of  Greek  authors  in  the  modern  schools.  In  some 
of  these  there  is  a  continuous  course  right  through  from  the 
bottom  form  but  one.  In  Quinta  there  are  stories  from  the 
mythology  and  heroic  age.  In  Quarta  a  year  is  spent  on  the 
history  of  Greece  arid  Rome.  In  Tertia,  Homer's  Odyssey  is  read 
in  Voss'  translation  (a  verse  translation  edited  in  more  modern 
form  by  Hubatsch).  In  Secunda  the  Iliad  is  read  in  the  same 
way  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  course  in  German  Epic 
beginning  with  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  In  Prima  the  Oresteia  of 
Aeschylus  and  different  plays  of  Sophocles  are  read  in  Prof, 
von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorfs  translation,  also  a  translation  of 
Eurpides'  Ipbigenia  alongside  of  Goethe's  Iphigenia ;  and 
occasionally  one  of  the  Classical  Plays  of  Grillparzer,  (Medea, 
Sappho).  In  short  there  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  link  on  the 
modern  side  boy  to  the  high  tradition  of  humanity  and  let 
him,  too,  catch  the  inspiration  of  the  race  which  has  educated 
all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  west. 

J.    L.   PATON. 


*  Many  criticisms  have  appeared.  Specially  worthy  of  note  are  J. 
Ziehen,  Ueber  die  Verbindung  der  sprachlichen  mit  der  sachlichen 
Belehrung  (Kesselring,  Leipzig,  1902),  and  O.  Weissenfels,  Zeitschrift  far 
das  Gymnasialwenen,  Vol.  56,  p.  353/".,  Vol.  57,  p.  770/1. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  ASSIGNED  TO  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  THE 

GYMNASIA  OF  VARIOUS  GERMAN  STATES. 

(1)  LATIN. 


Age  -    - 

VI. 
9-10 

V. 

10-11 

IV. 
11-12 

IIlB. 

12-13 

IIlA. 

13-14 

IlB. 

14-15 

HA. 
15-16 

IB. 
16-17 

IA. 
17-18 

Total. 

Prussia 

8 

8 

8 

8 

-    8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

„     Reform 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8(7) 

52  (51) 

Schools 

Alsace- 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

71 

Lorraine 

Saxony 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7(8) 

7(8) 

71  (73) 

Bavaria 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

66 

Baden 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

72 

Wiirtemberg 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

7 

81 

Brunswick  - 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7(6) 

7(6) 

7(6) 

68  (65) 

Anhalt 

8 

8 

"8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

Hesse 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

Mecklenburg 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

71 

(2)   GREEK. 


Age  -    - 

IIlB. 

12-13 

IIlA 

13-14 

IlB. 
14-15 

HA. 
15-16 

IB. 
16-17 

IA. 
17-18 

Total. 

Prussia     

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

„       Reform  Schools 

- 

- 

8 

8 

8 

7(8) 

31  (32) 

Alsace-Lorraine      -    - 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Saxony     

7 

7 

7 

7 

6(7; 

6(7) 

40  (42) 

Bavaria     

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

T?<-j  rloYi 

ff 

Oft 

Wiirtemberg  -    -    -    - 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

D 

6 

oo 

40 

Brunswick 

6 

6 

6 

6(7) 

6(7) 

6(7) 

36  (39) 

Anhalt      .... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Hesse        

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Mecklenburg      -     -     - 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

40 
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APPENDIX  B. 
READING  OF  GREEK  AUTHORS. 

(1)  Leibnitz  Schule  (Reform],  Hanover,  1905-6. 

HB.    First  Year.  Homer,  Odyssey,  ix.,  x.  (1—144),  xii. 

1 1  A..     Second  Year.  Xenophpn,    Anabasis,    i.-iv.    (with    some 

omissions) ;  Hellenica,  ii. 
Homer,  Odyssey,  the  beginning  v.-vii. 

IB.      Third  Year.  Homer,    Odyssey,  xiii.-xxiv.    (with    some 

omissions). 

Homer,  Iliad,  i.-v.  (with  some  omissions). 
Sophocles,  Antigone. 
Herodotus,  Book  vii.  and  selections. 
Plato,      Symposium,      Apology,       Crito, 

Phcedo,  in  Bamberg's  selections. 

I  A       Fourth  Year.  Demosthenes,  Philippics,  i.  ;     Olynthiacs, 

i.,  iii. 

Thucydides,  vi.,  vii.,  selections. 
Plato,  Protagoras. 
Homer,     Iliad,     xiii.-xxiv.      (selections, 

about  4,000  lines). 
Sophocles,  (Edipus  Rex. 
Greek  Lyric  Poets  (Biese's  selections). 

(2)  Goethe  Gymnasium  (Reform),  Frankfort  a/M,  1905-6. 

HB.     First  Year.  Xenophon,    Anabasis,    i.,    ii.     (omitting 

i.  9,  ii.  6). 

HA.    Second  Year.  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  ii.,  with  selections 

from  iv.-vii. 
Lysias,  Or.,  xxiv. 

Herodotus,  Selections  from  Books  vi.-viii. 
Homer,     Odyssey,     i.-xvii.      (selections). 

Book  xi.  read  privately. 

IB.      Third  Year.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Homer,    Odyssey,  xyii.-xxiii.   (selections). 
Homer,  Iliad,  i.-xvi.  (selections). 
Sophocles,  Electra. 
Wilamowitz,  Reader,  i.,  1,  2,  4. 

IA.      Fourth  Year.  Homer,    Iliad,    xi.-xxiv.   (selections),   vi. 

369-502. 

Euripides,  Heracles. 
Plato,  Phcedo. 

Thucydides,  i.,  ii.,  selections. 
Wilamowitz,  Reader,  ii.,  4,  5. 
Reading  at  sight  from   Xenophon,  Hel- 
lenica. 
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Volume  1  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Belgium,  &c.) 
(1896-7)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1870-1895. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

2.  English  Students  in  Foreign  Training  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L,  Withers. 

3.  Brush  Work  in  Elementary  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The   A   B   C  .of  Drawing :    An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  underlying 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 

5.  Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 

By  Mrs.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  (London)  Polytechnic  : 

An  Experiment  in  the  Co-education  of  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Mr.  Sydney  H.  Wells. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

9.  The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  D.L. 

10.  Recent  Legislation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

11.  The  Housewifery  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 

By  Miss  K.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L.  Brackenbury. 

12.  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  Modern  Secondary  and 

Commercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The   Ober-Realschulen  of  Prussia,   with  spr.cial  reference   to   the  Ober- 

Realschule  at  Charlottenburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prussian  Elemental y  School  Code. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

16.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

19.  Holiday    Courses    in    France  and  Germany  for   Instruction  in  Modern 

Languages. 
By  Messrs.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

20.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  maps). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett. 

22.  The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Seiior  Don  Fernando  de  Arteaga  y  Pereira. 
23     The  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 
By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  the  Recent 

Controversy. 
By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  Chief  Universities  in  tl,e 

British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

26.  Appendix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  official  papers  bearing  on  Education  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

This  volume  (Cd.  8447)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  nny  Book- 
se'ler,  from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.G.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BOYD, 
TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

Price  3s.  4d.;  post  free  3s.  Wd. 
[At  present  out  of  print.] 


Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  England  and 
Wales,  Physical  Education,  the  Heuristic  Method  of 
Teaching,  University  Education  in  France,  &c.)  (1898) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  its  Origin  and  Working. 

Contributed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Sydney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girl's  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall,  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 

By  Miss  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  Children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 

(with  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Hooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

16.  School  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  ff.  Baker-Penoyre. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

-18.     The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals 
By  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Bendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

20.  Statistics,  &c.,  of  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Whales,  1833-1870. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  Chief  Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Les  University's  Fra^aises. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Universities.     (Translation  of  No.  22.) 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

24.  The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in  France. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 

25.  The  French  Leaving  Certificate — Certificat  d'Etudes  Primaires. 

By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

This  volume  (Cd.  8943)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  (National  Organisation  of 
Education  in  Switzerland,  Secondary  Education  in 
Prussia,  Baden,  and  Sweden,  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages,  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  France 
Germany,  and  Belgium)  (1898)  contains  the  following 
Papers : — 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  K.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys,  with  special  reference 

to  similar  questions  in  England. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  "  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia." 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schnl-und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutschland. 

von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.    (Translation  of  No.  5. ) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a  M.  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Erail  Hausknecht. 

The  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 
TTis  education  am1 
By  Mr.  Fabian 


His  education  and  professional  training. 
We 


11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,    Leipzig,   Paris,   and   Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Doctor  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. ) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 
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The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900 : — 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Prussia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 
By  Mr.  James  Baker. 

This  volume  (Cd.  419)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire— Dominion  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies)  (1901)  contains  the 
following  Papers  :— 

A.  DOMINION  OF  CANADA — 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared   from   official   documents   supplied    by    tho    Education 
Department  of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor    J.    Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 

6.  North-West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour.. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.    Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  NEWFOUNDLAND— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  WEST  INDIES — 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 

Jamaica. 
Part  II. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  W.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 

West  Indies. 
Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

This  volume  (Cd.  416)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire— Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Ceylon,  Malta)  (1901)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

A.  AFRICA — 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I. ,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,of  the  Department  of  Public-Educa- 
tion, Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA — 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Anderson,  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction, 
Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.    C.  L.  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By    Mr.    Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector-General   of  Schools,    Western 
Australia. 

C.  NEW  ZEALAND — 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in.  .' 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  CEYLON— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A.. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  MALTA— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 

This  volume  (Cd.  417)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book-  - 
seller,  from  WYMAN  AND     SONS,  LTD.,    109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.G.,  and 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  (Preparatory  Schools  for  Boys. 
Their  place  in  English  Secondary  Education)  (1900) 
contains  the  following  Papers : — 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time  Table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallard.. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  n 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public   Schools,  and  their  Influence  on   Pre- 

paratory Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance  Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.     Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Tillard. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  Vassal. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  aa  Appendix  by  Mr.  W,  W.  Cheritoii, 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Leonard  C,  Venables. 

21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life* 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools, 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 
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23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Preparatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

35.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The    Possibility    of  Co-education    in    English    Preparatory    and    other 

Secondary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Notes  on  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix. 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  (Rural  Education  in  France) 
(1902)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  of  North- West  France. 

By  Mr.  Cloudesly  Breretor. 

2.  Rural  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd. 

This  volume  (Cd.  834  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.G.,  and 
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Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Hungary,  &c.)  (1902)  contains  the 
following  Papers  :— 

I. 

1.  The  New  Law  for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Norway. 

By  Dr.  Kand.  Mag.  Otto  Anderssen. 

2.  Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900. 

A  short  summary  reprinted  from  "  Norway."  (Official  Publication 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.) 

3.  Education  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Enseignement  et  Culture  Intellectuelle 
en  Suede,"  issued  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900, 
by  the  Swedish  Government. 

4.  Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

5.  The  Nobel  Foundation  and  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

6.  The  Training  and  Status  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Main  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Zurich. 

By  Dr.  H.  Spenser  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland. 

8.  The  Ecoles  Maternelles  of  Paris. 

By  Miss  Mary  S.  Beard. 

9.  The  Simplification  of  French  Syntax.     Decree  of  the  French  Minister  for 

Public  Instruction,  February  26,  1901. 
Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  m  the  Netherlands. 

By  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

12.  Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

13.  Hungarian  Education, 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

14.  Public  Instruction  in  Servia. 

Summarised  translation  of  "Notice  sur  1'instruction  publique  en 
Serbie,"  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 

15.  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 

By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano. 

II. 

16.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr,  A.  Sonnenschein. 

17.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  S.  R.  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonneschein. 

19.  Three  School  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (London  to  Caterham,  etc.)  made  by  the  Students  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
»  By  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cowham. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  Earnings  and  Social  Condition  of  Boys  engaged  in  Street 

Trading  in  Manchester. 
By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell. 

III. 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late   South   African 

Republic. 

By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 
•24.     The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 
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32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BO  YD, 
TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  Or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

Price  Bs.  2d.  ;  post  free  3*.  Id. 
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Supplements   to  Volume   8   of  Special  Reports   (1902  and 
1903)  contain  the  following  Papers  :— 

A  short  account  of  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 
By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd. 

Report  on  the  School  Training  and  Early  Employment  of  Lancashire  Children. 
By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell. 

These  Reports  (Cd.  1157  and  1867)  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or  through 
any  Bookseller,  from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE, 
E.C.,  and  32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or~t)fcIVER 

AND    BO  YD,    TWEEDDALE    COURT,    EDINBURGH;     or    E.    PONSONBY,    116, 

GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  5d.  ;  post  free  8d.        Price  3d.  ;  post  free  4d. 


Volume  9  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Germany)  (1902) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Unrest  in  Secondary  Education  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Note  on  Revised  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools 

for  Boys  in  Prussia,  1901. 
By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

3.  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany  :  An  Introductory  Sketch. 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Lyster. 

4.  The  Smaller  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  with  Notes 

on  the  Training  and  Position  of  Teachers. 
By  Mr.  E.  M.  Field. 

5.  Note  on  impending  Changes  in  the  Professional  Training  of  Elementary 

School  Teachers  in  Prussia. 
By  Mr.  A,  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

By  T.  G.  Rooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  some  Aspects  of  the  work  in  Primary  and  other  Schools  in 

Rhineland,  etc. 
By  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Beanland. 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Berlin. 

By  Geheimregierungsrat  Professor  Dr.    Bertram.     (Translated  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

9.  Note  on  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

11.  On  the  Measurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in  Germany. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez. 

12.  Report  of  the  Congress  on  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  held 

at  Augsburg,  April  10-12,  1901. 
By  Dr.  A.  Eichholz. 

13.  On  the  Education  of  Neglected  Children  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Fritz  Rathenau. 

This  volume  (Cd.  638)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BO  YD, 
TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

Price  28.  7d.  ;    pott  free  3s.  Od. 
fix) 


Volume  10  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  I.)  (1902)  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

1.     The  Study  of  American  Education  :  Its  interest  and  importance  to  English 
Headers. 
By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

th  speci 

tion  of  Character  and  to  Instruction  in  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

4.  Summary  Account  of  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  City 

of  Chicago,  1898. 
By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

6.     The  Public  School  System  of  Chicago. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  revised  and  completed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

6.  The  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

7.  The  Public  School  System  of  Boston. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.  The  Public  School  System  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

9.  The  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Brooks. 

10.  A  Sketch  of  the  Development  and  present  Condition   of  the  System  of 

Education  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  an  Appendix  dealing  with 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
By  Professor  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

11.  Note  on  School  Attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

12.  Some  points  of  Educational  Interest  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill. 

"^  13.     The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Miss  M.  E.  Findlay. 

14.  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University  (New  York). 

By  Dr.  James  E,  Kussell. 

15.  "  Nature  Study  "  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace. 

This  volume  (Cd.  837)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BO  YD, 
TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

Price  2s.  M.  ;  post  free  2s.  8d. 


Volume  11  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  II.)  (1902)  contains  the  following 
Papers : — 

1.  The  Curriculum  of  the  American  Secondary  School  (High  School). 

By  Mr.  D.  S.  Sanford. 

2.  Secondary  Education  in  a  Democratic  Community. 

By  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

3.  A  Comparison  between  the  English  and  American  Secondary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  L.  Fox. 

4.  Can  American  Co-education  be  grafted  upon  the  English  Public  School 

System  ? 
By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant. 

5.  Education  and  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  H.  Thistelton  Mark. 

6.  Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

7.  Some  Notes  on  American  Universities. 

By  Mr.  Percy  Ashley. 

8.  Tables  showing  the  Chief  Recent  Benefactions  to  Higher  Education  in  the 

United  States. 

9.  A  Contrast  between  German  and  American  Ideals  in  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

10.  Education  in  the  American  Dependencies. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner. 

11.  The  Holiday  Course  for  Cuban  Teachers  at  Harvard. 

Prepared  by  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner  from  documents  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

12.  The  Education  of  the  Coloured  Race. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

APPENDICES — 

A.  The  Function  of  Education  in  Democratic   Society  (reprinted  from 

"  Educational  Reform,"  Essays  and  Addresses  by  Charles  William 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard  University). 

B.  Bible  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

C.  Harvard  University.      Opportunities  provided  for  Religious  Worship, 


>ppor 
ship. 


Instruction  and  Fellow 

D.     President  Nicholas  Murray   Butler  on  Religious  Instruction  and  its 
Relation  to  Education. 

This  volume  (Cd.  1156)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BO  YD, 
TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 


Price  2s.  Qd.  ;  post  free  2s.  lid. 
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Volume  12  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Crown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races :  Part  I.— West  Indies  and  Central  America,  St. 
Helena,  Cyprus  and  Gibraltar)  (1905)  (published  simul- 
taneously with  Volumes  13  and  14)  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

A.    WEST  INDIES  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA— 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Bahamas. 

By  Mr.  G.  Cole,  Inspector  and  General  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bahamas. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Barbados. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Reece,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  J.  A.  Carrington, 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Nichols,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Education  Board,  Barbados. 

3.  The  System  of  Education  in  Bermuda. 

By  Mr.  George  Simpson,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Bermuda. 

4.  The  System  of  Education  in  British  Honduras. 

By  Mr.  A.  Barrow  Dillon,  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Honduras. 

5.  The  System  of  Education  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

By  Mr.  R.  Gervase  Bushe,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

6.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Windward  Islands. 

(a)    Grenada. 

By  Mr.  John  Harbin,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Grenada. 
(6)    St.  Lucia. 

By  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Bundy,  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  Lucia, 
(c)    St.  Vincent. 

By  Mr.    Frank  W.   Griffith,   Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  Vincent. 

B.  ST.  HELENA— 

The  System  of  Education  in  St.  Helena. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Alfred  Porter,  Inspector  of  Government  Schools, 
St.  Helena. 

C.  EUROPE— 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  Cyprus. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Newham,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Cyprus. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Gibraltar. 

By  Mr.  G.  F.  Cornwall,  K.C.,  Colonial  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Gibraltar. 

APPENDIX— 

A.    WEST  INDIES  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA— 

Education  in  Jamaica  in  its  relation    to  Skilled  Handicraft  and 
Agricultural  Work. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies. 

This  volume  (Cd.  2377)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  B.C.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.;  or  OLIVER  AND  BO  YD, 

TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;   Or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

Price  2*.  Od;  post  free  2s.  4d. 
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Volume  13  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Crown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races  :  Part  II. — West  Africa,  Basutoland,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Uganda,  Mauritius, 
Seychelles)  (1905)  (published  simultaneously  with 
Volumes  12  and  14,  contains  the  following  Papers  : — 

A.  WEST  AFRICA— 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

By  the  late  Mr.  F.  Wright,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Lagos. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Lagos. 

3.  The  System  of  Education  in  Sierra  Leone. 

By  Mr.  M.  J.  Marke,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Sierra  Leone. 

4.  The  System  of  Education  in  Southern  Nigeria. 

By  Mr.  C.  J .  M.  Gordon,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Southern  Nigeria. 

B.  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA — 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  Basutoland. 

Report  supplied  by  Mr.  H.   C.  Sloley,  Resident  Commissioner, 
Basutoland. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Southern  Rhodesia  (1890-1901).     Its  origin 

and  development. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  First  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

3.  Note  on  Education  in  the  East  African  Protectorate. 

4.  Education  in  Uganda. 

(1)  Societe  des  Missionaires  d'Afrique — Peres   Blancs.     Vicariat 
Apostolique  du  Nyanza  Septentrional.     By  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  01  North  Victoria  Nyanza. 

(2)  The  Church  Missionary  Society.     By  Mr.  R.  H.  Walker. 

(3)  Nsambya  Mission.      Conducted  by  the  Mill   Hill   (London) 
Fathers.     By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  the  Upper  JSile. 

C.  MAURITIUS — 

The  System  of  Education  in  Mauritius. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Mauritius. 

D.  SEYCHELLES— 

The  System  of  Education  in  Seychelles. 

By  Mr.  L.  O.  Chitty,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Seychelles. 
APPENDICES— 

A.  WEST  AFRICA — 

1.  The  Educational  \Vork  of  the  Basel  Mission  on  the  Gold  Coast  :  Its 
Method  in  combining  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  with  other  In- 
fluences indispensable  to  the  Formation  of  the  Character  of  the  Native 
Race. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rottmann,  Principal  of  the  Basel  Mission  Training 
School  for  Catechists  and  Teachers,  Akropong,  Gold  Coast. 

B.  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA — 

1.  Notes  on  Industrial  Training  for  Natives  on  the  Congo  (Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society). 

By  the  Rev.  George  Grenfell,  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

2.  Educational  Work  in  Livingstonia,  with  special  Reference  to  the  effects 

of  Manual,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural  Instruction. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fairley  Daly,  B.D.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Living- 
stonia Mission  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland). 

3.  The  Educational  Work  of  the  Blantyre  Mission,  British  Central  Africa. 

Prepared  from  Materials  supplied  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign 
Mission  Committee. 

4.  The  Education  of  Natives  in  South  Africa. 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.  Clark,  K.C.M.G.,  Imperial  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

5.  On  Native  Education— South  Africa. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  M.D.,  D.D.,  of  Lovedale  Mission, 
Cape  Colony  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland). 

6.  The  Work  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  in  South  Africa  and  North 

Queensland. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

This  volume  (Cd.  2378)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  EC.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BO  YD, 

TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;    Or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GllAFTON  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

Price  Is.  8<£  ;    post  fret  2s.  Qd. 
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Volume  14  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Crown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races :  Part  III— Federated  Malay  States,  Hong  Kong, 
Straits  Settlements,  Fiji  and  Falkland  Islands)  (1905) 
(published  simultaneously  with  Volumes  12  and  13)  con- 
tains the  following  Papers  :— 

A.  ASIA— 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

Report  supplied  by  the  Federal  Education  Office,  Federated  Malay 
States. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Hong  Kong. 

By  Mr.  Edward  A.  Irving,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Hong  Kong. 

3.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Elcum,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

B.  FIJI— 

The  System  of  Education  in  Fiji. 

By  the  Hon.   W.  L.  Allardyce,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary  and 
Receiver  General,  Fiji. 

C.  FALKLAND  ISLANDS — 

The  System  of  Education  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Lowther  E.  Brandon,  Dean,  Colonial  Chaplain 

and  Government  School  Inspector,  Falkland  Islands. 
APPENDICES — 

1.  Note  on  the  Work  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society. 

2.  On  the  education  of  Native  Races  (C.M.S.). 

By  Mr.  R.  Machonachie. 

3.  Industrial  Education  in  Catholic  Missions. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Salford. 

4.  Education  in  British  New  Guinea. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  New  Guinea. 

5.  Work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 

in  regard  to  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education  in  India. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

6.  Memorandum  on  Technical  Education  in  Southern  India. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  Margoschis  (Fellow  of  Madras  University), 
Nazareth,  Southern  India. 

7.  Industrial  Schools  and  School  Gardens  in  Ceylon. 

By  Mr.  S.  M.  Burrows,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon. 

8.  The  Education  of  the  Indians  of  Canada. 

By  Mr.  Harry  Moody,  of  the  Canadian  and  Pacific  RailwayCompany. 
This  volume  (Cd.  2379)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.G.,  and 
3-2,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BOYD, 
TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

Price  Is.  Sd.  ;  post  free  2s.  Qd. 


Volume  15  of  Special  Reports  (School  Training  for  the  Home 
Duties  of  Women :  Part  I.— The  United  States  of  America) 
(1905)  contains  the  following  Paper : — 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA — 

The  Teaching  of  "  Domestic  Science  "  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill. 

This  volume  (Cd.  2498)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BOYD, 
TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

Price  Is.  9d.  ;  post  free  2s.  Id. 
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Volume  16  of  Special  Reports  (School  Training  for  the  Home 
Duties  of  Women:  Part  II— Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  France)  (1906)  contains  the 
following  Papers  :— 

1.  Housewifery  Instruction  in  State-supported  Schools  in  Belgium. 

By  Miss  Helen  E.  Mathespn. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Adams-Ray,  Stockholm. 

With  Suplemeiitary  Notes  by  Fru  Hierta-Retzius,  Stockholm. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Norway. 

By  Froken  Helga  Helgesen,  Christiania. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Science  in  Denmark. 

By  Froken  Henni  Forchhammer,  Copenhagen. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Science  in  Switzerland. 

By  Miss  M.  Cecile  Matheson. 

6.  The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Science  in  State  Institutions  in  France,  with 

special  reference  to  Paris. 
By  Mile.  Regine  Pitsch,  Paris, 

(Cd.  2963.)    Price  Is.  Qd.  ;  post  free  Is.  IQd. 


Volume  17  of  Special  Reports  (Schools  Public  and  Private  in 
the  North  of  Europe)  (1907)  contains  the  following  Paper  :— 

Schools  Public  and  Private  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
By  J.  S.  Thornton. 

(Cd.  3537.)    Price  Sd.  ;  post  free 


Volume  18  of  Special  Reports  (The  Education  and  Training  of 
the  French  Primary  School  Teacher)  (1907)  contains  the 
following  Papers : — 

1.  Curricula  of  French  Higher  Primary  Schools* 

Introductory  Note  : 

I.  Scheme  of  Work  and  Syllabus  of   Instruction  in  Higher 

Primary  Schools  for  Boys. 

Translated  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog,  Academic  Registrar, 
University  of  London. 

II.  Scheme  of  Work  and  Syllabus  of  Instruction  in  Higher 
Primary  Schools  for  Girls. 

Translation  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Special  Inquiries 
and  Reports. 

2.  Life  in  a  French  Higher  Primary  School. 

By  Mr.  A.  iM.  Saville,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Olave's  School,  S.E. 

3.  Summary  of  the  Official  Regulations  affecting  the  Training  and  Position  of 

Teachers  in  State  Primary  Schools  in  France. 
By  Miss  Helen  E.  Matheson. 

4.  The  French  Training  College  System. 

By  Mr.B.Dumville,  Lecturer  at  Islington  Day  Training  College,  N. 

(Cd.  3777.)    Price  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 


Volume  19  of  Special  Reports  (School  Training  for  the  Home 
Duties  of  Women  ;  Part  III.  Germany  and  Austria)  (1907) 
contains  the  following  Paper  : — 

The  Domestic  Training  of  Girls  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
By  Miss  M.  Cecile  Matheson. 

(Cd.  3860.)    Price  7£d.  ;  post  free  lOrf. 


These  volumes  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and 
32,  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BOYD, 

TWEEDDALE  COURT,  EDINBURGH  J  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 
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Volume  20  of  Special  Reports  (The  Teaching  of  Classics  in 
Secondary  Schools  in  Germany)  (1909)  contains  the 
following  papers:— 

1.     The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Reform  in  Classical  Teaching  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  J.  W.'  Headlam,  H.M.I. 
•2.     Comparison  of  English  and  German  Classical  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher. 

3.     Method  of  Teaching  Classics  in  the  Reform  Schools  in  Germany. 
By  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton. 

(Cd.  4997.)    Price  §\cl  ;  post  free  Is. 


Volume  21  of  Special  Reports  (School  Excursions  and  Vacation 
Schools)  (1907)  contains  the  following  paper  :— 

School  Excursions  and  Vacation  Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency. 

(Cd.  3866.)    Price  5%d.  ;  post  free  Id. 


Volume  22  of  Special  Reports  (Provision  made  for  Children 
under  Compulsory  School  Age  in  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland)  (1909)  contains  the  following 
papers : — 

1.  The  Provision  made  in  Belgium  for  Children  under  Compulsory  School  Age. 

By  Miss  M.  B.  Synge. 

2.  The  Provision  made  in  France  for  Children  under  Compulsory  School  Age. 

By  Miss  M.  B.  Synge. 

3.  The  Provision  made  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  for  the  Care  of  Children 

under  the  Compulsory  School  Age. 
By  Miss  M.  G.  May. 

Appendix  : — 

Notes  on  the  Provision  made  for  the  Teaching  of  Young  Children  in  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Colonies. 

From    Material    collected    by     the    Froebel    Society    of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

(Cd.  4477.)    Price  \s.  3d.  ;  post  free  1*.  Id. 


Volume  23  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Russia)  (1909) 
contains  the  following  paper  :— 

Education  in  Russia. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Darlington. 

(Cd.  4812.)    Price  2s.  5d.  ;  post  free  2s.  9d. 


These  volumes  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller, 
from  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and  32,  ABINGDON 
STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BOYD,TWEEDDALE  COURT, 
EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


following  Reports  from  Volumes  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  9  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  have  been  issued  as 
Reprints  :— 

Special  Reports  on  Intermediate  Education  in    Wales  and   the    Organisation 

of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

(Nos.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)     Price  Is.  Id.  ;  post  free  1*  3^. 
Special  Reports  on  Modern  Language  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  6^.  ;  post  free  S^d. 
Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  Is.  ;  post  free  1*.  3^. 

Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)    "  Price  5|d.  ;  post  free  Id. 

Special  Report  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  4rf.  ;  post  free  5%d. 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

•    (No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  3d.  ;  post  fre«  4d. 

Special  Report  on  the  connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public 
Elementary  School. 

(Nos.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  2%d.  ;  post  free  S^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  8d.  ;  post  free  lOd. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland. 

(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8,  and  No.  B.  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  W^d. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Manitoba,  North- West  Terri- 
tories and  British  Columbia. 

(Nos.  A  5,  6,  7  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  lid. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  British 
Guiana. 

(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  lid. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  ll^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 

(No.  B  J  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  tyd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  IQd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  5  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  tyd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  9K 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Nfew  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  '5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  lOirf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  fre«  9d. 

Special  Report  on  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

(No.  6  in  Vol.  9. )  Price  '3d. ;  post  free  4ef. 

These  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
WYMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  109,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.,  and  32,  ABINGDON 
STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  AND  BOYD,  TWEEDBALE 
COURT,  EDINBURGH  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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